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But  let  none  expect  any  great  promotion 
of  the  sciences,  especially  in  their  effective 
part,  unless  natural  philosophy  be  drawn 
ont  to  particular  sciences ;  and  again  unless 
these  particular  sciences  be  brought  back 
again  to  natural  philosophy.  From  this  de- 
fect it  is  that  as  ronomy,  optics,  music, 
many  mechanical  arts,  and  what  seems 
stranger,  even  moral  and  civil  philosophy 
•nd  logic,  rise  but  little  above  their  founda- 
tions, and  only  skim  over  the  varieties  and 
surface  of  things,  viz.,  because  after  these 
particular  sciences  are  formed  and  divided 
off  they  are  no  longer  nourished  by  natural 
philosophy,  which  might  give  them  strength 
and  increase;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if 
the  sciences  thrive  not  when  separated 
from  their  roots.-^ocon,  Novum  Organum. 
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3vs&'.c:.cr,r;r,,^'?-" 

weU  as  principles   and  wWohh  ^^^'^*'  terminology  as 
laid  it  aside  to  wrS  a  h^noT?    ^     "'1^"''  ""^^  *^«  ^^^^^^ 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


to  write  a  book  exposing  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  recantation 
of  principles  on  the  land  question  ("A  Pei'plexed  Philoso- 
pher,"  1892).  Save  for  these  interruptions,  and  occasional 
newspaper  and  magazine  writing,  and  lecturing  and  polit- 
ical speaking,  he  devoted  himself  continuously  to  his  great 
undertaking  until  he  entered  the  mayoralty  campaign, 
toward  the  close  of  which  death  came,  October  29,  1897.' 
"  The  Science  of  Political  Economy,"  if  entirely  finished 
as  planned  by  the  author,  would  have  shown  Book  V.,  on 
Money,  extended,  and  the  nature  and  function  of  the  laws 
of  Wages,  Interest  and  Rent  fully  considered  in  Book  IV. ; 
but  the  work  as  left  was^  in  the  opinion  of  its  author, 
in  its  main  essentials  completed,  the  broken  parts,  to  quote 
his  own  words  a  few  days  before  hir  death,  "indicating 
the  direction  in  which  my  [his]  thought  was  tending." 

The  author's  preface  is  fragmentary.  It  bears  in  the 
manuscript  a  penciled  date,  "March  7,  1894,"  and  is  here 
transcribed  from  a  condensed  writing  used  by  him  in  his 
preHminary  "  roughing-out "  work. 

Aside  from  the  filling  in  of  summaries  in  four  chapter 
headings  (indicated  by  foot-notes),  the  addition  of  an 
index,  and  the  correction  of  a  few  obvious  clerical  errors, 
the  work  is  here  presented  exactly  as  it  was  left  by  the 
author— the  desire  of  those  closest  to  liim  being  that  it 
should  be  given  to  the  world  untouched  by  any  other 
hand. 

Henry  George,  Jr. 

New  York,  February  1,  1898. 


PREFACE. 

TN  "Progress  and  Poverty"  I  recast  political  economy 
X  in  what  were  at  the  time  the  points  which  most  needed 
recasting.  Criticism  has  but  shown  the  soundness  of  the 
views  there  expressed. 

fi«M"*J'^TT  ^""^  ^^'^''^y"  ^^  "«<^  ««^er  the  whole 
field  of  political  economy,  and  was  necessarily  in  lar^e 
measure  of  a  controversial  rather  than  of  a  constructive 
nature.  To  do  more  than  this  was  at  the  time  beyond  the 
leisure  a  my  command.    Nor  did  I  see  fully  the  necessitv 

ILJ^  '  ^v,"^'^,  *^^  ^^^^"^««  ^'  the^orces  wS 
would  throw  themselves  against  the  simple  truth  wh  ch 
I  endeavored  to  mak.  clear,  I  did  think  tha  shS 
I^o^ess  and  Poverty"  succeed  in  commanding  an^W 
like  wide  attention  there  would  be  at  least  some  of  Sf 
professed  teachers  of  poUtical  economy  who,  reTog^Lin  ' 
woVl^iTl*'^*^'^^^^^  ^  ^^^  endeavored  ti  ma^fcTeaf 

sr^ndtrghr  ^*'  -"'''  ^^ '-''  --  ^^^y  -^e^' 

"l^nir'"  ^^n^  ^^""^  '^*P'^^  ''""^^  th«  publication  of 
Progress  and  Poverty"  have  been  on  my  part  devoted 

W^T/tok:'  *''  ^I'jr  ''^''''  ^^  "  Progress  and 
roverty    by  books,  pamphlets,  magazine  articles  news- 

paper  work,  lectures  and  speeches!  and  have  been  To 

greatly  successful  as  not  only  far  to  exceed  Jhat  fifteen 

years  ago  I  could  have  dared  to  look  forwarTto  in  S 

time,  but  to  have  given  me  reason  to  feel  that  of  all  tli^ 
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men  of  whom  I  have  ever  heard  who  have  attempted  any- 

xf^T  u  ^\^^"*  *  "^^""^  *S*^«<^  anything  like  so  great 
odds,  I  have  been  in  the  result  of  the  endef  vor  to  arouse 
thought  most  favored.  «ruuBe 

Not  merely  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  but 
in  aU  paj-ts  of  the  world,  men  ai-e  arising  who  will  eaSy 
forward  to  final  triumph  the  gi-eat  movement  which  "  Pro  J 
ress  and  Poverty"  began.    The  great  work  is  not  done' 
out  It  IS  commenced,  and  can  never  go  back 

On  the  night  on  which  I  finished  the  final  chapter  of 

J^r^Fr^  T^  ^'^'^''^y"  ^  *^^*  *^**  *^«  t^ent  intrusted 
10  me  had  been  accounted  for-felt  more  fuUy  satisfied. 

rrJ ''^,  ^-f 'l*'^'^  *^^^  ^  ^'  ^^'  ^i°g^«™«  «f  the  earth 
X  w  !;  **  "7  ^''^'  ^^^  *^^"^^  *^«  y«^  have  jus. 
st^h^n'gt"'  "^  '^^^''  *'^'«  ^^  «*^  ^«^*  f-  - 
hfifr!"!*^'"  reconstruction  of  political  economy  has  not 
coH  f  /'  ^  \*^'  *^°"^^*  ^*  *^«  ^^'^t  "«ef"I  thing  I 
an?fh«  f^^*'  ^^  ^'  ^  '^^^^  ^«  ^^^^  «f  propaganda 
do  t^   practical  carrying  forward  of  the  movement  to 
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SHOWlNa   THAT   THP    r  *w  «™  MONEY. 

THE  MOST  I-ABOR-SAVl/o  „EW?M  IvA  «AB  J'"*'  ""^  """=  °^ 

tration  Of  the  American  tmd^doTarl-Tl?^^*''■^^**«°-"l«s- 
commodity  money  and  extensLs  of  ^«5?f^  lessening  uses  of 
ments  in  exchange  value  of  mZl  .i«    ^  *  money-Two  ele- 
the  metal  itself  ^nnHo^-*'  ''®'°*  intrinsic,  or  value  of 
Exchange  valSe  of  paner  £lf'"^'~-^"''"'°e  of  sei^il?!"  «- 
is  not  fo^r  consumJtSrbre^ThZ^^S:'*^^^        ^^^^7 
medmmsof  exchange-MutilSy~^*y"®*'''^y  articles  as 
value  in  coins  doe8not?ALi-*'^"*^~Wl»en  lessening  metal 
being  that  both  re^e^enS  He  *""^K^'''"«-The  esfeTt £ 
why  paper  money  eSrgeJeqTllvS"''TT^«  *^«  '««««" 
denomination    .       .      °^  ®^"*"y  ^tl»  metal  money  of  like 
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For  tho'  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hill 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 

Make  and  break,  and  work  their  will; 
Tho  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  roll 

Round  us,  each  with  different  poweS 

And  other  forms  of  life  than  JS^ 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soulf 

~  Tennyson. 
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who  p„i,te  „„,  ,,,,_,^  by  lS±' ™*-  a-t  of  «  ^id  ° 
«kmg  the  reader  blindly  to  ?„ul  t'™'  ^  '"^  l"""" 
to  accept  no  statenicnt  Cth^ZZii  ^  """'■"  "««  ^m 
«<lop  no  c„„„,„^„„  untested  by  Co-*""  ''°"'"' '"''  "^ 

This  I  say,  not  in  mMt  a  '™  "^eosou. 

idle  con^plit  I  thetid^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  -or  in 

and  present  condition  ofpoiSc^l^''*"''  "^  *^«  ^^^^^e 

Of  all  the  sciences  nn7?f  ®«onomy. 

civilized  n,en  ofTdVttft'nT"^^  ^^  '"^'^  -^ch  to 
I^or  ,t  is  the  science  ^h^L^sJT''"'  ^"^P^^*«»««- 
and  the  laws  of  its  production?.^  /•  *^«  "«*"'«  of  wealth 

and  effort  of  the  vast  maToritv  "f  ^"^r^*  ^^  *^«  thought 
»»fir.    It  includes  in  iSdZl'  ""i^^-^^^  getting  of  a  hv 
vexed  questions  wWch  W  ^r^^'  ^^*«^  Part  of  tt^^; 
legislation,  of  our   ocial  and  1  '**'^  «^  '^  politics  aTd 
even  in  larger  measure  th^  ^r'?^'^^  ^^^ories,  a^d 
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our  civilization  to  escape  already  threatening  catastrophe 
Yet,  surpassing  in  its  practical  importance  as  pScal 

o  Syin  ";''  l"'^^  "^^'  '^""  ^^«-  and"u?e  idea 
of  what  It  really  teaches  must  form  them  for  himself.    For 

there  is  no  body  of  accepted  truth,  no  consensus  of  reco^ 

nn.ed  authority,  that  he  may  without  question  accepr  In 

inouiJer  J^^f"!  ''  ^"'"^'^'^^  ^^^P^^^^  «^«d  science  the 
TdTc  T^^^  ''"^^^^  fundamentals  recognized  by  all 
tl«  f7"l'^>r^^  ^^^  P^°^«««  it'  ^hich  hfmay  s5e'y 
fitt  17^"T^'  information  and  experience  of  Ms  t^J 
But,  despite  Its  long  cultivation  and  the  multitude  ofTs 
professors,  he  cannot  yet  find  this  in  poUtical  economy 
^hZlVt''''^"^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^''it^^  or  one  schooUt 

QuestLs  Vr  !?^      "  "^  *^'  "'"^^  ««°^Pl«^  «^d  delicate 

M  those  that  come  within  the  provinee  of  political  economv 
but  every  diversity  and  college  has  now  is  3eS 
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But  while  this  diseni^?„       ?^'*''^  economy. 

really acquainthLtS^rp^htr  '''''  ^^  ^^^  -uld 
upon  authority,  there  is  in  ftno^  ''T^  ««^^ot  rely 
hope  that  he  who  will  use^Js  ofn  ^  *°  ^i^oourage  the 
search  for  truth  mav  affile  T  ^  ""^^'^^  ^^  the  honest 
For  in  the  suTl^^'Zo^''^^''^^ '^'^^  <^onelusioZ 

economy  we  may'rerthn^'i  ZT^l^  ^^  ^^^^-^ 
keeps  it  in  dispute,  and  tU  W  ^^'  ^"P*  ^^^  still 

e^eattrg^arn^rnTs^^rtt  '''''''  ^^''^  «- 
^ould  it  not  then  bf  irrTtio„«]  f      Possession  of  wealth. 

'^hich  treats  of  the  prXZ      /-^''*  *^^*  *^'  ««i«°«« 

should  be  exempt  C  the^^ 

Macaulayhas  well  said  Sat  if  0?°''  ^*  *^^*  struggle? 

were  concerned  in  d'sp^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  most  obvious  of  aUwfl^  u  ^'*^^°  «*  gravitation, 

What,  then,  can  we  look  for  in  .w'V''  ^^  ^««^P*«^- 

which  directly  concerns  Z  I    !   '^'^'"^  ^^  »  s«ence 

nghts«-which  deals^th tnran /''''''^  ^*  "^««t«<i 

with  taxes  and  tariffs  ™h  nril"?      ""^^'^  *^^  ^"terest, 

subsidies,  with  c^enc^s  an7  '^?/"^  ^'^"^'^'^  «nd 

debts,  widi  the  ideas  on  wLchLl'''"'^^  ""^  P^^«« 
the  pleas  by  which  corTwnof  "'''^'''  «^«  hased  and 
fended?  Economic  trut^?n^°'  of  .capitalists  are  de 
not  merely  to  overcome  ^Tnt^^^^^^^^^  ^ ^^««-'  ^«« 
It  IS  in  its  very  nature  subtrf  n  ^^^^lence  or  habit  j 
tionsfrom  theifl„Lee  of  fh.^  *^  suppressions  and  distor! 
interests.    It  has  not  merelv  1^^^^^  ^"^  ^^^'^nt 

stantiy  stand  on  guard     ft  cal^?,'*f  T^ '  ^*  "^"«^  «on- 
selected  body  of  Ln  f  or  Xl  '""^'^^  ^'  *^"sted  to  any 

of  making  iLmT^i^^t  '^'  "'^'""^  *^^t  the  power 
so  trusted  ^^nistenngpubUc  affairs  cannot  be 
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troduced  into  the  study  of  political  economy   hfime 

stdT  o?ti  r^t  *'^*  ""^°^  ™^"  ^y  *^«  2s  o^e'Se 
study  of  theology  has  written  in  blood  a  lon^  nni,«  Z  fT 

world's  history,  and  that  at  one  time  at  leas!  so^aff?.f^' 

even  the  study  of  astronomy  as  trprtfnt  the  w^^^^^ 

tative  recognition  of  the  eaW  L^v:rnt  tounft^^ 

sun  long  after  its  demonstration.    The  org^^^^^^ 

pohtical  parties,  the  pride  of  place  and  power  twL* 

arouse  and  the  strong  prejudices  they  kindr  are  ^^t!^ 

mmneal  to  the  search  for  truth  and  i  theXt^rS 

poUtical  economy  u.  di 'cC  td  ?«<i  ^Mfti?^  °' 
honest  explication  of  ffie  science  mnst  dMoset 
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treatment  of  politillZ^,^'"' ZZ""  "'""'' '"''''"'' 
them  a  chair  of  oolitio.i  ^„         "'"'e™''  accepts  from 

implied  stip»i:L^i':firrz^„r',,"'°  ^°  ™«-  *" 

hi.  professional  business t  t^Zr""^  '"«'  "'■"  it  i^ 

t.«n,  he  who  would  rnCw  ;LTri'  '"^^"Sa- 
no  consistent  body  of  ™di w  J  1  .'  ^^^^  •»■•  «■"! 
safely  accept;  and  can  tZT*^  "^  ?.'""™^  """t  he  may 
only  with  the'ccrtoiZ  thrt  1?  "^"T  '""'  ""^-^t'e^ 
truth,  he  cannot  find  it  Se^^*''  '^  ''^  »"'?  ^d  the 

-fify  b1  f^^tXrS  "r  ^  »-  ---  *at  cannot 
-eedful  for  all  to^  s^^.T  T-""'  "'  "'"* ''  i« 
which  the  ordinary  mTnCv^^;  "  "^  "^  "•"  «ie>">e 
quires  no  tools,  no\p2ataf  T"  '"''^^  ^'""y-    «  re- 
phenomena  which  it  S  'I'VT''  ''""■"'"?■    The 
in  laboratories  or  librari^   fh^  ,•    f  °°'  *"  ^""S"''  '« 
stantly  thrust  upon  m     The  J„  ?  f  °""  "*'  ™<'  "^  "en- 
are  truths  of  which  we  aU  te'^Z';''^  '  ™  "'"'"' "  ^"ilds 
every.day  matters  wlconstenurh     "''  ™'^  "»  """i  i» 
our  actions.    And  its  proS^^whf  I"""  '?»^"'»»  »d 
analysis,  require  only  0^^^'/     \':°"™*  »'»'"ly  in 
ti.- from  What  is  me^dy  riatl:S'°'^'^°^  *t  is  esL. 

not  asking  them  t^  S^of  l^^'"'!^'""'"""^'!™ 
tJ:ought£before^„t  Sy  oS":  *f  "^^^  "ever 


""'  »™  •«  "'•O  with  mS^i^*  "■■  "Wealth  of  Nalta," 
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and  systematic  way.  For  we  all  have  some  sort  of  poUtical 
economy.     Men  may  honestly  confess  an  ignorance  o1 

really  feel  their  ignorance.  But  few  men  honestly  confess 
an  Ignorance  of  political  economy.  Though  they  mav 
?ln!  ""^rpr""  P''^"^^  ignorance,  they  do  not  really 
feel  It  There  are  many  who  say  that  they  know  nothing 
of  pohtical  ecoaomy-many  indeed  who  do  not  know  what 

?1 !"?  "IIT-    ^'*  *^'''  ^"^  °^^^  h^I'i  at  the  same 
time  and  with  the  utmost  confidence  opinions  upon  matters 
that  belong  to  pohtical  economy,  such  as  the  causes  which 
affect  wages  and  prices  and  profits,  tiie  effects  of  tariffs, 
the  influence  of  labor-saving  machinery,  the  function  and 
proper  substance  of  money,  the  reason  of  "  hard  times  "  or 
good  times,"  and  so  on.    For  men  livmg  in  society  which 
IS  he  natural  way  for  men  to  live,  must  have  some  slrt  of 
politico-economic  theories-good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong 
The  way  to  make  sure  that  these  theories  are  correct,  or 
f  they  are  not  correct,  to  supplant  them  by  true  theories, 
IS  by  such  systematic  and  careful  investigation  as  in  this 
work  I  propose. 

But  to  such  an  investigation  there  is  one  thing  so  neces 
sary,  one  thing  of  such  primary  and  constant  importance 

r.«i.  'T*^  ^.^  T?""  ^"^  **'''  '*'^^^ly  "^'&«  it  «Pon  the 
reader.    It  is  that  m  attempting  the  study  of  political 

economy  we  should  first  of  all,  and  at  eve^  step,  male 

«n7w  I  "'"''""'^  ^*  *^'  ^^"^«  *^^t  ^«  "«e  as  its  terms, 
so  that  when  we  use  them  they  shaU  always  have  for  us 
the  same  meaning. 

Words  are  the  signs  or  tokens  by  which  in  speech  or 
writing  we  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  It 
IS  only  as  we  attach  a  common  meaning  to  words  that  we 
can  communicate  with  one  another  by  speech.  And  to 
understand  one  another  with  precision,  it  is  necessary  that 
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while  the  other  i  Wly  LtltSt^r  ^"^^  "  ^«'" 
If  the  one  nses  the  wort  sSd  in  1  f"  ™'y  «"»' 

navigable  vessel,  anlaet^eM^ttif  rft?  <" 

Wy  danger.  ^  l^J^^^Zt  '"'-'  ''  ^■ 

whieh  we  ouiel™  think  rt,""!  f?  '^"^  "■•  *°''™^  i» 
drawers  or  pigeonlolesTntv^  "'*'*  "'  **  "'""gl't- 
ideas  that  weSn  me„,«i7 Y^- 1""'  "^^  «"'  various 
cannot  think  Sp^cW^fr'^-''^'"'^'-  ^'-'^''^e 
we  use  word.  wttSZ    ISI  "  T,"™  -^^ 

zt^r "'  "■»  --si/;f^,r » :^:„ti: 

terms  used  in2^TT'^-''f^*°^^*'tndy.    The 
chemislTv     Th^fZl  ^V  ^  "'*'»"'=«'  '^  used  only  in 

l^ginnlS;  '»  tte'sSrenK'i^lf  "^'?  "'-'-  ^ 
new  words.    But  it  avS  .„f     '"""harw,  himself  with 

words  being  us^d  L"l7t:j^2r'tf  °'^''''^*'"*»^« 
iikely  to  be  warped  by  ofterT^;  '"'.."'^''''^ '^  ■><>' 
sen^theyprope"Sy  be'iSXS;™"'  ""  ""'  "^O* 

^'t  tt™Sfi:t°"r  -""-y-  "ot  words 

the  necessities  of  TaXMel-^nTl  '^'^^^  •^'''  ''^«'' 
and  accept  for,  a  different  tit  S^ "''"'"  "''''gi'''' to, 

'»  ---gPoiitieairn^n^X rrgtj^rS-l- 
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problems,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  to  such  terms 
as  wealth,  value,  capital,  land,  labor,  rent,  interest,  wages 
money,  and  so  on,  a  precise  meaning;  and  to  use  them 
only  in  this-a  meaning  which  always  differs,  and  in  some 
cases  differs  widely,  from  the  common  meaning.    But  not 
only  have  we  all  been  accustomed  in  the  first  place  to  use 
these  words  m  their  common  meanings ;  but  even  after  we 
Have  given  them  as  politico-economic  terms  a  definite 
meamng,  we  must,  in  ordinary  talk  and  reading  contmue 
to  use  and  accept  them  in  their  ordinary  sense 
•   l^"°7,"f « i»  poetical  economy  a  liability  to  confusion 
m  thought  from  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  use  of  terms 
Ihe  careless  as  to  terms  cannot  take  a  step  without  falling 
into  this  confusion,  and  even  the  usually  careful  are  liable 
to  faU  into  confusion  if  at  my  moment  they  relax  their 
vigilance.    The  most  eminent  writers  on  poUtical  economy 
have  given  examples  of  this,  confusing  themselves  as  weU 
as  the  r  readers  by  the  vague  use  of  a  term.    To  guard 
agaanst  this  danger  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  begin- 
ning,  and  continuously  to  be  careful.    I  shall  therefore  in 
this  work  try  to  define  each  term  as  it  arises,  and  there- 
after,  when  using  it  as  an  economic  term,  tiy  to  use  it  in 
that  precise  sense,  and  in  no  other. 

To  define  a  word  is  to  mark  off  what  it  includes  from 
what  It  does  not  include-to  make  it  in  our  minds,  as  it 
were  clear  and  sharp  on  its  edges-so  that  it  will  always 
stand  for  the  same  thing  or  things,  not  at  one  time  mean 
more  and  at  another  time  less. 

Thus,  beginning  at  the  beginnings,  let  us  consider  the 
nature  and  .-ope  of  political  economy,  that  we  may  see  its 
ongin  and  meaning,  what  it  includes  and  what  it  does  not 
include.  If  m  this  I  ask  the  reader  to  go  with  me  deeper 
than  writers  on  political  economy  usually  do,  let  him  not 
thmk  me  wandering  from  the  subject.  He  who  would 
build  a  towering  structure  of  brick  and  stone,  that  in  stress 
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THE  MEANING  OF  POUTICAL  ECONOMY 


Though  but  an  atom  midst  immensity, 

Still  I  am  something,  fashioned  by  Thy  hand  f 
I  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaven  and  earth— 

On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand 
Close  to  the  realms  where  angels  have  their  birth 

Just  on  the  boundaries  of  the  spirit-land  I 
The  chain  of  being  is  complete  in  me— 

In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost, 
And  the  next  step  is  spirit— Deity  f 

I  can  command  the  lightning,  and  am  dust  I 

—Bowring's  translatim  of  Derghavin. 
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nature  of  wealth  anHfth!!  T  **'^*  *''^*«  ^^  ^^^ 
distribution.  Bu\  as  thfs  iV T  '  P^^^^^tio'^  and 
been  fully  underlrtdtdird  rrr"  ^^  'H 
teachers  of  political  economy,  and  has  during  i  T'^*'^ 
been  abandoned  by  those  whn  non  **\^""»&  ^a*©  years 
ficial  teachers  in  Jl  our  W  n^^  *^^  P'^'^*^*'"  «^  «f- 
let  us,  beginning  a  Zl  t^^?"^.  ««"«&««  and  universities, 

ourselvesTusTrtV'u,^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^«  -  fo; 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  THREE  FACTORS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

SHOWING  THE  CONSTITUENTS  OP  ALL  WE  PERCEIVE. 

these'^thrle  may  b/at  Lrm"^^^^     "'  ?"  -ergy-Though 
thought-Priority  of  spirit  "'  '"'  "^"''  ''^^"^'^  '"^'^  '^ 

mHE  word  factor,  in  commercial  use,  means  one  who 
A    acts  as  agent  for  another.    In  mathematical  use  it 

theTearch  f^Z   '?  P^^^^^??^/'  ^^^^^h  may  be  defined  as 

In  the  world-I  use  the  term  in  its  philosophic  sense  of 

I'anfSfwh-  r^"  ^'  J'^'^^^  of'which'we  rTog 
nizant  and  of  which  we  ourselves  are  part- we  are  enabled 
by  analysis  to  distinguish  three  elements  or  iZlT 

1.  Ihat  which  feels,  perceives,  thinks,  wiUs;  which  to 
distinguish,  we  call  mind  or  soul  or  spirit. 

fnL  wv  w '^..\^  ^  "'*'''  ^^  ^«^^H  and  extension  or 
fom ;  which  to  distinguish,  we  call  matter. 

which  t^;^!'^  'f  °^  ""  "^'^**'^"  P^^duces  movement: 
which  to  distinguish,  we  call  motion  or  force  or  energy. 
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We  cannot,  in  truth,  directly  recognize  energy  apart 
from  matter;  nor  matter  without  some  manifesStioH 
energy;  nor  mind  or  spirit  unconjoined  with  matter  and 
motion.    For  though  our  own  consciousness  may  testify 
to  our  own  essentiaUy  spiritual  nature,  or  even attimes  to 
what  we  take  to  be  direct  eyidence  of  pure  spiritual  exis- 
tence, yet  consciousness  itself  begins  with  us  only  after 
bodily  hf  e  has  already  begun,  and  memoiy  by  which  alone 
we  can  recall  past  consciousness  is  later  still  in  appearing 
It  may  be  that  what  we  call  matter  is  but  a  form  of  ener^ 
and  It  may  perhaps  be  that  what  we  call  energy  is  but  a 
manifestation  of  what  we  caU  mind  or  soul  or  fpi^U;  and 

powers  all  else  originates.    Yet  though  they  may  not  be 

Tot Sm  thrat''  '^  "^'  ^"'  *^^"^^  ^*  ^^y  ^'  t"at  a 
bottom  they  are  one,  we  are  compelled  in  thought  to  dis- 

whfch  in  thSaoT  "  ^,"^^P-^-t,  separable Vements, 
wmeh  m  their  actions  and  reactions  make  up  the  worid  as 
It  is  presented  to  our  perception. 

f  hi?!*^''^/''''" ''"'  ^*^'^^P«i^t>  that  wliich  feels,  perceives 

fW     f.i?  1'''  ''"'  ^""^  consciousness,  and  it  is  only 

ten'  e'  In  t^^^^^  "'  '"'^  consciousness  of  any  other  ext 

Siyeof  ^  '       "'"'  «^^«onsciousness  testifies,  is  the 

luitiatiye  of  all  our  own  motions  and  movements  so  f«r  «= 

^nfwefindTh  M  '  '^' P""''^  ^^  ^^y^hing  to  its  begin- 
ning we  find  that  begmnmg  in  thought  and  will.    So  clear 

tbe  origin  of  the  worid  they  have  always  been  driv^^n  Z 
assume  a  great  spirit  or  God.    For  t^^h  tCe  W^  ' 
istic  theories,  they  always  avoid  the  qufstion  of  oridn 
and  assume  the  world  always  to  have  been  ^  ' 


CHAPTER  II. 
MAN,  HIS  PLACE  AND  POWERS. 

SHOWING  OUR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  GLOBE,  AND  THE  QUALI- 
TIES THAT  ENABLE  US  TO  EXTEND  OUR  kvOWLEDGE  OP  IT 
AND  OUR  POWERS  ON  IT 

Tl/^Eawaketoconsciousnesstofindourselves,clothedin 
T  T  flesli,andincompanywith  other  like  bein-s  resting 
on  what  seems  to  us  a  plane  surface.  Above  u^when  hf 
clouds  do  not  coueeal  them,  the  sun  shines  by  ^LyZ  he 
moon  and  stars  by  night.  Of  what  this  placefs  and  of 
om.  relations  to  it,  the  first  men  probably  W 1  tie  morf 

fz::z:t:'  '^  "ri''-^^  -nscioLess,  uttt  r 

111  fact  than  the  animals  know ;  and,  individually,  we  our- 

ett^nfof'^^^^^^^^^  "r-  ^^*  ^^«  observa'tions  and 
1  enections  of  many  succeeding  men,  garnered  and  system- 
atized enable  us  of  the  modern  civiLation  to  know  aTd 

sTnse   SrhV^    ""'  ^'""^*  ^^  «^^'  *^-^«  to  -1^'^i^tSe 
bcnses  untaught  by  reason  are  blind 

sel^s*th\'lt*  wf  fthered  knowledge  we  behold  our- 
senes  the  constantly  changing  tenants  of  the  exterior  of 
a  revolvang  sphere,  circHng  around  a  larger  andTm  nous 
sphere,  the  sun,  and  beset  on  all  sides  by  depths  of  space 
to  winch  we  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  oflS 
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Through  this  immeasurable  space  revolve  myriads  of  lu- 
mmous  bodies  of  the  nature  of  our  sun,  surrounded  it  is 
confidently  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  know  it  to  be 
the  case  with  our  sun,  by  lesser,  non-luminous  bodies  that 
have  in  them  their  centers  of  revolution. 

Our  sun,  but  one,  and  fai  from  one  of  the  largest  of 
countless  similar  orbs,  is  the  center  of  light  and  heat  and 
revolution  to  eight  principal  satellites  (having  in  their 
turn  satellites  of  their  own),  as  well  as  to  an  indefinite 
number  of  more  minute  bodies  known  to  us  as  asteroids 
and  of  more  erratic  bodies  caUed  comets.    Of  the  princi- 
pal  satellites  of  the  sun,  the  third  in  point  of  distance  from 
It,  and  the  fourth  in  point  of  size,  is  our  earth.    It  is  in 
constant  movement  around  the  sun,  and  in  constant  revo- 
lution on  Its  own  axis,  while  its  satehite,  the  m-  m,  also 
revolnng  on  its  own  axis,  is  in  constant  movement  around 
It.    The  sun  itself,  revolving  too  on  its  own  axis,  is,  with 
au  Its  attendant  bodies,  in  constant  movement  around 
some,  probably  moving,   point   in   tl-e   universe  which 
astronomers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves,  on  the  surfa.  ^  of  a  globe  seem- 
ingly fixed,  but  really  in  constant  motion  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent  kinds  that  it  would  be  impossible  with  our  present 
knowledge  to  make  a  diagram  indicating  its  real  movement 
through  space  at  any  point-a  globe  large  to  ui,  yet  only 
as  a  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore  compared  with  the 
bodies  and  spaces  of  the  universe  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
We  find  ourselves  on  the  surface  of  this  ceaselessly  mov- 
rag  globe,  as  passengers,  brought  there  in  utter  insensibil- 
ity,  they  know  not  how  or  whence,  might  find  themselves 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  moving  they  know  not  where,  and 
who  see  in  the  distance  similar  ships,  whether  tenanted  or 
how  tenanted  they  can  only  infer  and  guess.    The  im- 
measurably  great  lies  beyond  us,  and  about  and  beneath 
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US  the  immeasurably  smaU.  The  microscope  reveals  in- 
fimtudes  no  less  startling  to  our  minds  than  does  the  tele- 
scope. 

Here  we  are,  depth  upon  depth  about  us,  confined  to  the 
bottom  of  that  sea  of  air  which  envelops  the  surface  of  this 
moving  globe.  In  it  we  live  and  breathe  and  are  con- 
stantly  immersed.  Were  our  lungs  to  cease  taking  in  and 
pumping  out  this  air,  or  our  bodies  relieved  of  its  pressure 
we  should  die.  ' 

SmaU  as  our  globe  seems  in  the  light  of  astronomy,  it 
IS  not  really  of  the  whole  globe  that  we  are  tenants,  but 
only  of  a  part  of  its  surface.    Above  this  mean  surface 
men  have  found  it  possible  only  with  the  utmost  effort  and 
fortitude  to  ascend  something  less  than  seven  miles ;  below 
It  our  deepest  minh-^  shafts  do  not  pierce  a  mile.    Thus 
the  extreme  Umits  in  depth  and  height  to  which  man  may 
occasionally  adventure,  though  not  permanently  live,  are 
hardly  eight  miles.    In  round  numbers  the  globe  is  8000 
miles  m  diameter.    Thus  the  skin  of  the  thinnest-skinned 
apple  gives  no  idea  of  the  relative  thinness  of  the  zone  of 
perpendicular  distance  to  which  man  is  confined.    And 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  at  its  junction 
with  the  air  is  covered  by  water,  on  which,  though  man 
may  pass,  he  cannot  dwell;  while  considerable  pai-ts  of 
what  remain  are  made  inaccessible  by  ice.    Like  a  bridge 
of  hair  is  the  Une  of  temperature  that  we  must  keep     In- 
vestigators  tell  us  of  the  existence  of  temperatures  thou- 
sands of  degrees  above  zero  and  thousands  of  degrees  below 
zero.    But  man's  body  must  maintain  the  constant  level 
of  a  fraction  over  98  degrees  above  zero.    A  rise  or  faU 
of  so/en  degrees  either  way  from  this  level  and  he  dies 
With  the  permanent  rise  or  fall  of  a  few  more  degrees  in 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  globe  it  would 
become  uninhabitable  by  us. 
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oJ^'f  7*1'^^  '''^  *^^"*  ""'  ^^««  ^hat  seems  firmest  is  in 
constant  change  and  motion,  so  is  it  with  ourseC  The  « 
bodies  of  ours  are  in  reality  like  the  flame  of  a  gas  burner 
which  ]ms  continuous  and  defined  form,  but  only  aTthe 
manifes  ation  of  changes  in  a  stream  of  succeed^  parti 

off  '  Z^  T^f  '^'^PP'^^'^  *^«  "^^^^^*  *^^t  stream  fs  cut 
off.    What  there  is  real  and  distinctive  in  us  is  thatTo 

define  Tl  T^^T  ""■  "^"^  '^*  «^-^*  -P^-«  ~  y 

mcftLn~the  J        Tf  *'  '^^'"^"^  "^^"^^  ^^^^  passing 
motion  the  phase  and  form  of  man.    But  our  bodies  and 

our  physical  powers  themselves,  like  the  form  and  power 

of  the  gas-flame,  are  only  passing  manifestations  of  that 

destructible  matter  and  eternally  pulsing  ener^of  wS 

the  aTrr  ""  ''?"  ^' '' ''  '^^^^^^^  '^  "« is  made^^p  S 
the  air  that  every  instant  is  drawn  through  our  lunes  and 
we  cease  to  live.  Stop  the  foo  and  drink  that  sefve  to 
us  the  same  purpose  as  coal  and  water  to  the  steam^nSne 

In  Xhf ' ' ''  "^^^,  f  ^"^^'  *^^  «-"«  res^fouTs  ' 
m  all  this,  man  resembles  the  other  animals  fh«f  3^^ 

him  tenant  the  superficies  of  the  same  ea'r  ptlX 

he  IS  merely  such  an  animal,  in  form  and  structure  S 

primary  needs  closely  allied  to  the  mammaha  S Xse 

species  he  is  zoologically  classified.    Were  ^noZ^Z 

animal  he  would  be  but  an  inferior  animal     vl       u 

notgivenhimthepowersandw:aponswh^^^^ 

unimab  readily  to  secure  their  food.    Cyefras  sh^^^ 

given  him  the  covering  which  protects  them     Had  he  iSe 

partof  th:  Jlof  '^'^  "  *'^  "^^^*  ''^^'  -<^  «^-ble 
But  man  is  more  than  an  animal.  Though  in  n},v««oi 
equipment  he  may  in  nothing  surpass,  L  if  sZ  Cgl 
fall  below  other  animals,  in  mental  equipment  he  is  so 
vastly  superior  as  to  take  him  out  of  Li  da  s  and  to 
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make  him  the  lord  and  master  of  them  aU-to  make  him 
veritably,  of  all  that  wo  may  see,  "the  roof  and  crown  of 
things."  And  what  more  clearly  perhaps  than  all  else  in- 
dicates  the  deep  gulf  which  separates  him  from  all  other 
animals  is  that  he  alone  of  all  animals  is  the  producer,  or 
bringer  forth,  and  in  that  sense  a  maker.  In  this  is  a 
diflference  which  renders  the  distinction  between  the  high- 
est animal  and  the  lowest  man  one  not  of  degree  but  of 
kind,  and  which,  linked  with  the  animals  though  he  be, 
justifies  the  declaration  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  that  man 
is  created  in  the  likeness  of  the  All-Maker. 

Consider  this  distinction :  We  know  of  no  race  of  men 
so  low  that  they  do  not  raise  fruits  or  vegetables,  or 
domesticate  and  breed  animals ;  that  do  not  cook  food ; 
that  do  not  fashion  weapons ;  that  do  not  construct  habitat 
tions ;  that  do  not  make  for  themselves  garments ;  that  do 
not  adorn  themselves  or  their  belongings  with  ornamenta- 
tion ;  that  do  not  show  at  least  the  rude  beginnings  of 
drawing  and  painting  and  sculpture  and  music.  In  all  the 
tribes  of  animated  nature  below  man  there  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  of  the  power  thus  shown.  No  animal  i 
save  man  ever  kindled  a  fire  or  cooked  a  meal,  or  made  a  R 
tool  or  fashioned  a  weapon. 

It  is  true  that  the  squirrel  hides  nuts ;  that  birds  build 
nests ;  that  the  beaver  dams  streams ;  that  bees  construct 
combs,  in  which  they  store  the  honey  they  extract  from 
flowers ;  that  spiders  weave  webs ;  that  one  species  of  ants 
are  said  to  milk  insects  of  another  kind.  All  this  is  true, 
just  as  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  birds  whose  melody 
far  surpasses  the  best  music  of  the  savage,  and  that  on 
tribes  below  man  nature  lavishes  an  adornment  of  attire 
that  in  taste  as  well  as  brilliancy  surpasses  the  meretricious 
adornments  of  primitive  man. 

But  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  akin  to  the  faculties 
which  in  these  things  man  displays.    What  man  does,  he 
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perimcutog  aXpy^L°.''bf  r#  »n,l  coatrivi.g  „„d  ^. 
"ftor  trial,    mat  S  Z.'      ^f  "'*  '^'"'  »*■"*  ""d  « 

orders  build  Lirnes/rlf-  ^     '  -^^  ^""^^  ***«^  t^eir 

to  % ;  the  beaver  Tonk^t^HslT:^!^  *'f  ^^""^ 
honey;  the  spiders  weave  amW^T'  ^^j'^^l^to'^e  their 

how  to  do  U   nor  "  tlT"^"""''  "'"'  •""«  '"«=»™>-''d 

They  do  it;fati':iri7:nxr'''''?'^  ^  «°p^'* 

in  their  nature  wliieh  DroZ?r.i'  ''^"""PBlseMhering 
Wal  on  their  part  to  ^oT^f  w  ™'^™'  Pe^leaty  or 
to  go  farther.'^he;  do  t  a!";..  „-^"''  '^"^  '"'  P™" 
barks,  as  the  hen  *  »  te  e^  ofthT?-  f  "^f  "»« 
way  ftom  the  sheU  to  ee™tch  t^f^L^       *  """"■  "» 

tim'^and^.eZ.TpSS^i^^tXr'Tr?:'?'''''^"?- 
they  should  do     But  ^  L!  T       °  "*""  "  ^  necessary 

the  new-bora  ba^^w?  ^"""^^  "'^  ""'«"'■•  to  press 
With  exceptions  t^ei  i  ,.T"V'"''  ■*'  '"''"'  «»  ™«We. 
her  gnidingVrrd  Lte  hi^to  C^^'J^  »." 

;w£iE;^rr,r  t'Lt  f "  f '"«^-« 

widely  as  the  brntTis   emrred  w  ^^^      fT'^*""  ^ 
*^.t  has  in  it  the  ^U^^Z^Z^,  l^^^^l'^ 
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rptfo^Z'  '?  u''  »P°''^'"'»'«^«k«  to  look  back  into 
t  ^1  '"  *'?''°  '"^'  "'"'  '»  P«*  i>"»  a  future  when 

U  mil  cease  to  «,8t,  a  power  that  looks  on  Nature's  2w 

wTnds  bC  'IIIhT    '  ""*  ""?  "'''  "''^  «"»-'«  ■■™  ^d 
winas  blow,  and  how  suns  and  stars  have  been  nut  to. 

and  promptness  of  instmet,  but  which,  though  i.iflnitelv 

sink  lower.    For  as  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  have  phrased 
It,  his  eyes  are  opened  and  before  him  are  good  and  evil 
The  abUity  to  faU,  no  less  than  the  ability  to  ^e-the  very 
faJures  and  mistakes  and  perversities  of  man  -  show  h^ 

tnness,  no  unnatural  vice,  no  waste  of  effort  in  accom 
phshing  injurious  results,  no  wanton  slaugh  e    of  tbet 

SgsShefo™'/"^^^  P^^"*^-    ^«  ^'y  ^^^'^^ot 
be  ruled  W    T  f  '"^"'  ^^^'  ^^^«  *^«««  ^^^^h  should 

thr  Is  olr  totjr^^^^^^^ 

Yet  such  beings  w:rild  nitZ^'^'^v^tzr^rz 

TeSSSThf  ^  ^".^  ^^^^-*  powe?s%f":t'/^^t  ed 

wlv  But  it  w  i'.T'"T^*  *^^y  °^^e^<^  be  happy  in  a 
way.  But  It  woiUd  be  as  the  full-fed  hog  is  haDDv  Tht 
pleasure  of  making,  the  joy  of  overcomfng,  tKorv  of 

Sfi'rd  Lt  ''^^-^^^^^  '''  ^"^^  beinS'rThttrn 
Tn  Urn  L  th-^-v  r™^"^'°*  ^^"^«  ^^«^^ber  quality. 
Fnl     *r*  ^bich  aspires-and  still  aspires.  • 

Ji-ndowed  with  reason,  and  deprived,  or  all  but  denrived 

P  edit   'Sr^l  '""  '*'"  ^^^"'^^^  '"^^^^'^ 
producer.    Like  them,  for  instance,  he  requires  food.    But 
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while  the  animals  get  their  food  by  taking  what  they  find 
and  are  thus  limited  by  what  they  find  already  in  exis- 
tence, man  has  the  power  of  getting  his  food  by  bringing 
It  mto  existence.    He  is  thus  enabled  to  obtain  food  in 
greater  variety  and  in  larger  quantity.     The  amount  of 
grass  limits  the  number  of  wild  cattle,  tlie  amount  of  their 
prey  limits  the  number  of  the  caruivora;  but  man  r-auses 
grasses  and  grains  and  fruits  to  grow  where  they  did  not 
grow  before ;  he  breeds  animals  on  which  ho  feeds.    And 
so  It  IS  with  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  wants ;  the  satisfaction 
of  all  his  desires.    By  the  use  of  his  animal  powers,  man 
can  cover  perhaps  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as  can  a  horse 
or  a  dog;  he  can  cross  perhaps  about  as  wide  a  stream 
But  by  virtue  of  the  power  that  makes  him  the  producer 
he  18  already  spanning  continents  and  oceans  with  a  speed 
a  certainty  and  an  ease  that  not  even  the  birds  of  most 
powerful  wing  and  swiftest  flight  can  rival. 
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CHAPTER     TI 
HOW  MAN'S  POWERS  ARK  EXTENDED. 

SHOWING  THAT  THEIR  USE  OF  REASON  WELDS  MEN  INTO 
THE  SOCIAL  ORGANISM  OR  ECONOMIC  BODY. 

ExtensioDB  of  man's  powers  in  civilization -Due  not  to  improve- 
ment m  the  individual  but  in  the  society-Hobbes's  "Leviathan" 
for  eAl     '         I^«viathan-Thi8  capacity  for  good  alno  capacity 

MAN,  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of  him,  either  in  the 
present  or  in  the  past,  is  always  man ;  diflPering  from 
other  animals  in  the  same  way,  feeling  the  same  essential 
needs,  moved  by  the  same  essential  desires,  and  possessed 
01  the  same  essential  powers. 

Yet  between  man  in  the  lowest  savagery  and  man  in 
the  highest  civilization  how  vast  the  difference  in  the 
abUity  of  satisfying  these  needs  and  desires  by  the  use  of 
these  powers.     In  food,  in  raiment,  in  shelter;  in  tools 
and  weapons ;  in  ease  of  movement  and  of  transportation ; 
in  medicine  and  surgery;  in  mu«ic  and  the  representative 
arts;  m  the  width  of  his  horizon ;  in  the  extent  and  pre- 
cision of  the  knowledge  at  his  service-the  man  who  is 
free  to  the  advantages  of  the  civilization  of  to-day  is  as 
a  being  of  higher  order  compared  to  the  man  who  was 
clothed  m  skins  or  leaves,  whose  habitation  was  a  cave  or 
rude  hut,  whose  best  tool  a  chipped  flint,  whose  boat  a 
hollowed  log,  whose  weapons  the  bow  and  arrows,  and 
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Whose  horizon  was  bounded,  as  to  the  past,  by  tribal  tra- 
dition,  and  as  to  the  present  by  the  mountains  or  sea-shore 

to  ss^ToThti:  \r  "^'  ^'^  "^'^'  '^"^^  ^^^^  --<^ 

But  if  we  analyze  the  way  in  which  these  extensions  of 
mans  power  of  getting  and  making  and  knowing  and 
domg  ai-e  gamed,  we  shaU  see  that  they  come,  not  from 
changes  in  the  individual  man,  but  from  the  union  o^ 
individual  powers.  Consider  one  of  those  steamships  now 
cros^ng  the  Atiantic  at  a  rate  of  over  five  hundred  mile! 
know^;^      "^  ^^-    cooperation  of  men  in  gathering 

riX  n  f  \'"  ^^^""^^^  '^^^  ^"  ^""^^g  t«g«ther  mate 
rials,  m  fashioning  and  managing  the  whole  great  struc 
ture;  consider  the  docks,  the  storehouses,  the  branch^ 

EurZ  "i  'T''  *^'  ^^"-^^^^^^^  «^  ^««ire's  reaclTg  ove? 
Europe  and  America  and  extending  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth  which  the  regular  crossing  of  the  ocean  by  such 
a  steamship  involves.  Without  tWs  cooperSTuch  a 
steamship  would  not  be  possible  P«™«on  sucn  a 

to  dJv  w?r*J'"^  ^^^*'^''"  **^  «^^^  that  the  men  who 

uperior? '"^^  °r?"*f  ""^  "^^  '^'^  «hiP«  are  one  S 
superior  m  any  physical  or  mental  quality  to  their  anoPR 

The  enomous  improvement  which  these  ships  show  is  not 

of  sSHTsV'  ^r'^^.r^^'  it  is  anVovem:: 
Zfl^l^K^,        ^""^  ^"^  ^  ^i^^^'  f^J^er  "nion  of  individual 
efforts  m  the  accomplishment  of  common  ends. 

tne  animal ;  but,  the  highest  of  them  at  least,  are  capable 
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Of  increasing  development  up  to  the  physical  decav  that 
comes  witi.  age,  if  not  up  to  the  verge  Vthetavf  Ye' 

wJ  !'  1  ^**  advances  would  be  possible  if  men  were 
^dated  from  each  other  and  one  generation  separltel 

locusts  f'  T?  r.r  '^'  ^^««r«ti«-«  of  the  seventeen-y  ar 
ocustsf    The  httle  such  individuals  might  gain  during 
their  own  lives  would  be  lost  with  them.    Each  generS 
would  have  to  begin  from  the  starting-place  of~de 

But  man  is  more  than  an  individual.    He  is  also  a  social 

Zt^llTt  '''  ""^'f  "^  '"^^  ^^^  *«  cooperate  S 
the  Zl7''  ''  '^  *^''  ^'""^  ^^  ^'^"^^^  development  that 
the^great  increase  of  man's  knowledge  and  powers  takes 

The  slowness  with  which  we  attain  the  ability  to  care 
for  ourselves  and  the  qualities  incident  to  our  hiSier  gTf ts 

extends  the  family  relation  beyond  the  limits  which  obtain 

mon  needs,  similar  perceptions  and  like  desires  actinl 

sS  leaTr  ''"  ^"^'  "^^^  ^^^^^^  andTe^efop  nf 
speech  lead  to  a  cooperation  of  effort  that  even  in  its 
crudest  fonns  gives  to  man  powers  that  place  him  far 
above  the  beasts  and  that  tends  to  weld  individuJmen 
into  a  social  body,  a  larger  entity,  which  Sa  a  l^e  and 
character  of  its  own,  and  continues  its  existence  whUeTts 

rCT^r'^'"^''  ^"'*  ''  *^«  ''''  ^«d  characters  o 
our  bodily  frame  continue,  though  the  atoms  of  which  U 
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»d  faLt:r  "'  "'  "^^  "'  '^"^'^^^  «-  "^^^ 
^Perhaps  I  can  better  point  out  what  I  mean  by  an  iUns- 

The  famous  treatise  in  which  the  EngUsh  pliilosot.l,«r 
Hobbes,  during  the  revolt  against  the^yLC T^e 
btnai;ts  in  the  seventeenth  ccnturv,  sought  to  »iv»  T. 
sanction  of  reason  to  the  doctrine  of  a  abfoLl  antlritv 
of  kmgs,  is  entitled  « Leviathan."    It  thus  begL" 

bvttelS'  !5l,"'  "'""''^  ^•'■'  '"'"'  "'"•»  «»'i  S"'-™.  tie  world  i, 

lo  movea  to  pertorm  his  duty,  are  the  nervps  thot  ^n  ♦!,« 
m  the  body  natural ;  the  wealth  and  riches  of  Sep^l^^^^^^^^^ 

unto  ,t,  are  the  memory;  equity  and  laws,  an  artificial  reason  and 
will;  concord,    health;   sedition,   sickness;  and  civir war    death 
Las  ly,  the  pacts  and  covenants,  by  which  the  paS  olthis  bod^ 
pohtic  were  at  first  made,  set  together,  and  unild,  resemble  that 
fiat,  or  the  "Let  us  make  man,"  pronounced  by  God  In  the  creation! 

Without  Stopping  now  to  comment  further  on  Hobbes's 
suggestive  analogy,  there  is,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  system 
or  arrangement  intu  which  men  are  brought  in  social  life 
by  the  effort  to  satisfy  their  material  desires-an  integra- 
tor! which  goes  on  as  civilization  advances -something 

Idea  of  a  gigantic  man,  formed  by  the  union  of  individual 
men  than  any  merely  political  integration 

This  Greater  Leviathan  is  to  the  political  structure  or 
conscious  commonwealth  what  the  unconscious  functions 
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Of  the  body  are  to  the  conscious  activities.  It  is  not  made 
by  pact  and  covenant,  it  grows;  as  the  tree  grows  aTthe 
man  himself  grows,  by  virtue  of  natural  law!  inreVent  in 
human  nature  and  in  the  constitution  of  thinifa^d  tie 

may  be  retarded  or  prevented  by  political  action  are  them- 

It  is  this  natural  system  or  arrangement,  this  adiust 

whottr"  1  ^^  V  ^'^  ^'^^  *'  *^«  whol^a^d^X 
sTresofVon  ,•'•''  *^'  satisfaction  of  the  material  de- 

is  the  er^n.  ^"  Tf"  "*  '^'  ^^""""^y  «*  «^«  ««^-r  system, 
c«l  li  V  1^  ^^  ^""'^^  ^^«^«*y'  ^'r  what  in  EngUsh  we 
call  political  economy.  It  is  as  human  units,  indfvfduS 
or  families,  take  their  place  as  integers  of  this  higher  mat 
Sn'r^dv^a^r '  *^^^  -^^^  -  -^  ^^vilization' 
But  m  this  as  in  other  things,  the  capacity  for  ffood  is 

ouTbXsId  i  ^^ -""^  ^"^"'^^^^'  supLtiLnT  f'on^ 
ous  beliefs  and  injurious  customs  may  in  the  same  wav  h« 

so  perpetuated  as  to  turn  what  is  the^eatest  po  encv  o 

dlrn'oufoVf.  ""'*"*  ^'^^^^^^'  ^-^  ^  engenSei: 
dation  out  of  the  very  possibilities  of  elevation     And  it 

s  well  to  remember  that  the  possibilities  of  degradrtion 

Ice  rr""  "T "  ^^^^^ ''  *^^  possibmt! :  o?  X 

vanee.    In  no  race  and  at  no  place  has  the  advance  of  man 
been  continuous.    At  the  present  time,  while  EuroZn 
cmhzation  is  advancing,  the  majority  if  manldndfeem 
stationaiy  or  retrogressive.    And  whL  even  the  loweS 
peoples  of  whom  we  have  knowledge  show  in  some  thrnl 
advances  over  what  we  infer  must  have  been  man's  prfml 
tive  condition,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  true  that  in  otW 
things  they  also  show  deteriorations,  and  that  even  the  r^ost 
highly  advanced  peoples  seem  in  sime  things  below  wha 
we  best  imagine  to  have  been  as  the  originaf  stat  oT  man 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
CIVILIZATION- WHAT  IT  MEANS. 

SHOWING  THAT  CIVILIZATION  CONSISTS  IN  THE  WELDING  OP 
MEN  INTO  THE  SOCUL  ORGANISM  OR  ECONOMIC  BODY. 

Vagueness  as  to  what  civilization  is-Gnizot  quoted-Derivation 
and  original  meaning- Civilization  and  the  State-my  a  ^^S 

rerernng  to  the  subsequent  and  lesser. 

rpHE  word  civilization  is  in  common  use.    But  it  is 

f n  f I  i"^     ""^^^  *°^  ''^^^^^  meanings,  which  refer 

to  the  quahtaes  or  results  that  we  attribute  o  the  thin7 

o?  whU  ""  '^  *''  *'"^  '*^^"  '^^  ^^^«*«^««  «r  PO«B^my 
of  which  we  thus  assume.  ^ 

is  inX'!r.f ^  T  f^Tf  ^"  ^P"^^  ^'^  «^  civilization 
IS  m  the  methods  of  industry  and  control  of  natural  forces 

Sometmies  t  is  in  the  extent  and  diffusion  of  knowledl 

Sometimes  m  the  kindliness  of  manners  and  justice  and 

benignity  of  laws  and  institutions.    SometimeJTtmay  be 

suspected  that  we  use  the  word  as  do  the  Chinesrwhen 

they  c  ass  as  barbarians  all  humanity  outside  of  the  "  Cen 

tra  Flowery  Kmgdom."    And  there  is  point  in  the  sati"e 

which  teUs  how  men  who  had  lost  their  way  in  the  Jder 

"^kiStr'  ''  ''^'  "'^^  ^^y  reaped  a^i!^^ 

mu-^.'  ^®  ^""^  **  ^^*  ^'^  civilization !  " 
^nl.      f^^'^^y  ^^  determining  just  what  civilization  is 
does  not  pertam  to  common  speech  alone,  but  is  feU  by 
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the  best  writers  on  the  subject.  Thus  Buckle  in  the  twn 
great  volumes  of  the  general  introduction  to  L-Hii;! 
of  Civilization  in  England  "  which  was  h11  C    ^/.^^ory 

ceeS^    Tit  rl^r;  '''  """  ^^*"^^*«  *«  civilization  pro 
ceed.     This  I  shall  attempt,  not  only  because  I  shall  have 

h  TCtT'  'I  ""  *'^  "^^^'  ^-'  because  of  the  S 

nl:fo?pXri2^^^^  "^^^^^^  --  '^  '-'^^^ 

citSn  ""J^f  ,^!^^^f««°  <:«»ies  from  the  Latin  cm.,  a 

in  whtl,  T^'"'"^  "'"^^^^^  ^«'  ^^'  manner  or  condit  on 
m  which  men  live  together  as  citizens.  Now  the  relations 
of  the  citizen  to  other  citizens,  which  are  in  their  concep 

t?on  of  P^^T*^  """^"^^  ''™^«'  «P"^^  ^rom  the  rela- 

part  That  IT  *.'  ""^^^'^  ''  ^'^^^^  ^^«^  '^  ^^  ^-^^g^al 
part.    That  whole,  from  membership  in  which  proceeds 

the  relationship  of  citizens  to  each^ther,  is  the  body 
Ld  wh??'l''''^'  community,  which  we  nlme  the  sta^ 
Sumaltdv  HnH   ^f.J^^^-^«^y  between  it  and  th 
mir  nn  w?  w  '  ^'^'^'^  *^  ^  ^""'S''  ^^d  stronger  man 
Le^athan  ^        ^^t^gration  of  individual  men,  and  called 
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it  Tw'*  '"  ''''*  *^''  ^''^^'''^^  ''^^*<^io°'  l>"^'  a  relation  lik^ 
It  that  IS  suggested  in  this  word  cinlization-a  relation 

theE     ?"'  ''''''  *'^"  *"«  '"^^^^  '^  the  ciSen  to 
tue  btate,  and  prior  to  it. 

and  what  we  call  a  state,  but  in  tUs  the  civilizar^on  .a  he 

u^eedent  and  the  stare  the  subsequent.    The  ^^.  '  nc^ 

j«^deve%.  ,u.t  of  the  body  polHic,  the  orgaSv^d    iT 

And  in  the  sri,-,  way  the  chai-acter  of  the  state  the 
nature  o±  the  la^s  and  institutions  whieh  it  enact  'nnd 
S^"  F^r^f  the  character  of  the  underlying^l^^ 
we  snrfv  nf        ;  ^^^'^^^^t^«^  i«  a  general  condition,  ai.d 
Te?  J:^  «f  "mankind  as  civilized,  half  civilized  or  uicivi 
Hzed  yet  we  recognize  individual  differences  in  the  ohlv 
ac  eristics  of  a  civilization,  as  we  recognize  differe^esln 
man     m  r'r;'  '  '''''  ''  ^^  the^aracteristfc   of  a 

TZ'^ltZnTT''"^  '"^  ^"^^P«^^  civilizatir; 
teZt7o2  i'  '  ^««y"an,  the  Chinese,  the  Indian 
the  Aztec,  the  Peruvian,  the  Roman  and  the  Greek  cS 
nations,  as  separate  things,  having  such  generamen^s" 

uchTnd    -^r."^'^  ^""^  ''  "^^^'  ^^^t  each  markeTby 

Zermeu    Id^^^^^^^ 

wner  men.    And  whether  we  consider  them  in  their  ^rpTid 

divisions  or  in  theii-  minor  divisions,  the  line  Stw  en^t 

United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are  separate  hodie^  politic 
yet  their  civilization  is  the  same.    The  makk^  of  f 

t^ite  the  English  civilization  for  the  Indian  civiJ-^atior  a 
Bengal,  nor  the  Indian      nization  for  the  En^  ^,  " 
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tion  in  Yorkshire  or  Kent.    Change  in  allegiance  involves 
change  m  citizenship,  but  in  itself  involves  no  change! 

undetf ':^"' ,  ^.^^"^^'^^i^^  i«  evidently  a  relation  which 
underhes  the  relations  of  the  body  politic  as  the  uncon- 
scious motions  of  the  body  underlie  the  conscious  motions. 
Now,  as  he  relations  of  the  citizen  proceed  essentially 
from  the  relation  of  each  citizen  to  a  whole-the  body  pol- 
itic,  or  Leviathan,  of  which  he  is  a  part-is  it  not  clear 
when  we  consider  it,  that  the  relations  of  the  civilized  man 
proceed  from  his  relations  to  what  I  have  caUed  the  body 
economic  or  Greater  Leviathan  ?  It  is  this  body  eeonomS^ 
0^-  body  industrial,  which  grows  up  in  the  cooperation  o 

1^  t^,.  .!T?i^  *^'"'  ™*'  ""^  '^^''^y  ^^'^  d<^«ires,  that 
IS  the  real  thing  constituting  what  we  call  civilizkon. 
Of  this  the  qua  ities  by  which  we  try  to  distinguish  what 

iVeness^'flNr""'  ?"''  *^  ^"^  apprehension  in  the 
fr^m  •^'?'  ^"^  ^''^*'^'  "^^°'  ^isi«g  out  Of  and 
from  the  cooperation  of  individual  men  to  satisfy  tS 

Its  crown   n  the  appearance  of  man  himself,  a  new  and 
seemingly  ilhmitable  field  of  progi-ess 
This  body  economic,  or  Greater  Leviathan,  always  pre- 

TheTodv    Tr  ""'"'^^^  *'"  ^^^^  P«^^««  -  I^^vfatha- 
Ihe  body  poUtic  or  state  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the 

body  economic,  in  fact  one  of  its  organs^he  need  for 

Which  and  appearance  of  which  arises  from  and  with  its 

Sr  J'^'^''''  ^\^  ^^''*^-  ^"^  ^^-^"^  thi«  relation  of 
dependence  upon  the  body  economic,  the  body  politic  can 
never  become  exempt. 

WTiy,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  that  we  take  for  the 
greater  and  precedent  a  word  drawn  from  the  lesser  and 
subsequent,  and  find  in  the  word  civilization,  wh  ch  ex 
presses  an  analogy  to  the  body  politic,  the  word  that 
serves  us  as  a  name  for  the  body  economic  ?    The  reason 
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of  this  is  worth  noting,  as  it  flows  from  uu  important 
pnncple  m  the  growth  of  human  knowledge  Tw* 
that  come  first  in  the  natural  order  are  not  always  flr!t 
apprehended.    As  the  human  eye  looks  out,  but  no'tin  so 

sSe^C  °^«^'^°«^««  "^  ^^^  ears,  than  the  unseen  and 
silent  body  economic,  from  which  it  proceeds  and  on  which 

l^rS^';  ?"''  ^^  *^«  intellectual  development  of 
mankmd,  it  and  its  relations  are  noticed  sooner  and  receive 
names  earher  than  the  body  economic.  And  the  words  so 
made  part  of  our  mental  furniture,  afterwards  by  their 

body  economic  and  its  relations  when  later  in  intellectual 

twLT Zi-T'  ^"^  ''''^^^'  '^-    '^^"^  '^  i«  that  ^hile  the 
thing  cmlization  must  in  the  natural  order  precede  the 

humVknf  l'^;  ''''''  '''  "^^"  ^^  *^«  development  o 
human  knowledge  we  come  to  recognize  this  thing,  we  take 
to  express  it  and  its  relations  words  already  in  u  Hs  ex 
pressive  of  the  body  politic  and  its  relations 

♦y,f  ;?•  r      .  .f *  P""^'^"*  pursuing  further  that  record  of 
the  history  of  thought  that  Ues  in  the  meaning  of  words 
let  us  endeavor  to  see  whence  comes  the  integration  of 
men  into  a  body  economic  and  how  it  grows 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE   ORIGIN  AND  GENESIS  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

SHOWING  THE  NATURE  OP  REASON;  AND  HOW  IT  IMPELS  TO 
EXCHANGE,  BY  WHICH  CIVILIZATION  DEVELOPS. 

Reason  the  power  of  tracing  causal  relations— Analysis  and  syn- 
thesis—Likeness and  unlikeness  between  man  and  other  animals 
—Powers  that  the  apprehension  of  causal  relations  gives-Moral 
connotations  of  civilization-But  begins  with  and  increases 
through  exchange-Civilization  relative,  and  exists  in  the  spirit- 
ual. *^ 

MAN  is  an  animal ;  but  an  animal  plus  something  more 
—the  divine  spark  differentiating  him  from  all  other 
animals,  which  enables  him  to  become  a  maker,  and  which 
we  caU  reason.  To  style  it  a  divine  spark  is  to  use  a  fit 
figure  of  speech,  for  it  seems  analogous  to,  if  not  indeed 
a  lower  form  of,  the  power  to  which  we  must  attribute  the 
ongm  of  the  world ;  and  like  light  and  heat  radiates  and 
enkmdles. 

The  essential  quaUty  of  reason  seems  to  lie  in  the  power 
of  tracmg  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  This  power 
m  one  of  its  aspects,  that  which  proceeds  from  effect  to 
cause,  thus,  as  it  were,  taton&-tfes_aiiaj;t,  so  as  to  see 
how  they  have  been  put  together,  we  callJhaJysig..  In 
another  of  its  aspe.;?,  that  which  proceeds  from  cause  to 
effect,  thus,  as  it  vvere,  putting,  .thiflgs-logfither,  so  as  to 
see  m  what  they  result,  we  call  synthesis.    In  both  of 
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Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  ^  ,  .  ,  ,  ,.as  fi.o  «,„„ 
he  wUl  find  in  it  pleasure)  to  get  on  frienmyand  ttimTte 
terms  with  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  horse,  or  a  pig  or  stUl  beft^ 

ack  hands,--with  an  intelligent  monkey,  will  find  nianv 
things  m  which  our  "poor  relations"  resemble  us  or 
perhaps  rather,  we  resemble  them.  '^'^°^^^o  "»,  or 

Vc  such  a  man  these  animals  wiU  exhibit  traces  at  least 
of  all  Juman  feelings-love  and  hate,  hope  and  fear  pride 

generti^^^^^^  Z'  ''T^'^'  --*'   -^  curicSty 

generosity  and  cupidity.    Even  something  of  om-  smnl 

vices  and  acquired  tastes  thev  may  show     GoTts  Z^ 

at^d^gZ^^^^^^^^ 

on  land      "  R     "'  ^'  «™ge-rides  and  like  to  run  to  fires 

guay,  that  so  endeared  herself  to  v  1  i  when  she  dT 
from  over-indulgence  in  needle  y.  .t.  J^enshedie. 
soomr.i  in-    7    •  "Keuie-p     Its      ,d  pinheadb  it 

V  l,en  .t  opened  would  spring  to  meet  me  with  chatt;Sg 
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caresses,  the  more  prolonged  the  longer  I  liad  been  away. 
Slie  leaped  from  the  shoulder  of  one  to  that  of  another  at 
table ;  nicely  discriminating  between  tliose  wlio  had  been 
good  to  her  and  those  who  had  offended  her,  8he  had  all 
the  curiosity  attributed  to  her  sex  in  man,  and  a  vanity 
most  amusing.  She  would  strive  to  attract  the  attention 
of  visitors,  and  evince  jealousy  if  a  child  called  off  their 
notice.  At  the  time  for  school-children  to  pass  by,  she 
woidd  perch  before  a  front  window  .md  cut  monkey  shines 
for  their  amusement,  chattering  with  delight  ut  their 
laughter  and  n])plause  as  she  sprang  from  curtain  to 
curtain  and  showed  the  convenienci'  of  a  tail  that  one  may 
swing  by. 

How  much  "  human  nature "  there  is  in  animals,  who- 
ever treats  them  kindly  knows.  We  usually  become  most 
intimate  with  dogs.  And  who  that  has  been  really  inti- 
mavo  with  a  generous  dog  has  not  sympathized  with  the 
children's  wish  to  have  him  decently  buried  and  a  prayer 
said  or  him?  Or  who,  when  he  saw  at  last  the  poor 
bennt's  stiff  led  frame,  could,  despite  his  accustomed 
philosophy  oh  reserves  a  future  life  to  man  alone,  re- 
frain from  a  momct  <^'s  hope  that  when  his  own  time  came 
to  cross  the  dark  river  his  faithful  friend  might  greet  him 
on  the  other  shore?  And  must  we  say,  Nay?  The  title 
by  which  millions  of  men  prefer  to  in  oke  the  sacred 
name,  it  is  not  "the  All  Mighty,''  but  "the  Most  Mei 
ciful." 

One  of  the  most  striking  diffovonces  between  man  and 
the  lower  animals  is  that  which  distinguishes  man  as  the 
unsatisfied  animal.  Yet  T  am  not  sure  that  this  is  in  itself 
an  original  difference;  an  essential  difference  of  kind.  I 
am,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  come  closely  to  consider  it,  in- 
clined rather  to  think  it  a  result  of  the  endownrnt  of  man 
with  the  quality  of  reason  that  .inimals  lack,  than  in  itself 
an  original  difference. 
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almost  if  not  uuito  Is  «,,'^       "'•"'""'"«■" ''"'»'■"'>"> 
satisfaction.  '^Zll  tS  otSltr ^tr"''' 

j^mitios ,.  ,r.myiu,T::'::xz'^z''r- 

lump-susrar  and  hn  will  ..«»«„  *  »ii"iutu.  (jive  a  horse 
in  h.'  naLaTrtat^  t a^^™  t„''2hf  V"  '^' "'  '"""^h 
»«»■    Tho  pampered  la^TT^r.?,'*^'""'  "'"'""■l'- 

warm  e„„  Jon  tC^^^  JS'Tvelt/intin?'  "<"» 
to  enjoy  their  clofhino.  f i,^     i  ^i    "^^'^^^s  »n  winter  seem  * 

".yJr^ofhowrgt/t,^'^^^^ 

They  come  to  want  the  dJnllK  T  ^^"^  *^  '"^^'^  i*- 
«oft  carpets,  wirdoL  of  ^^.  '''^^'^  ^°  ^^^"'^  «» 

dirtiest  bon;.  I  ^^1  ^!/  .f ''^  '""  ^^^*  ^^^  tJie 
in  the  woods  aU  the  months  ^  ^^^'"^""tains  that  lives 
^ben  they  turn  and%Te  ,^^sll\^'"^^^  ^^«°«'  ^nt 
big  white  puss  that  iies  cSed  i?H  If  I  ^'^''^-  ^J^e 
stove  in  the  hall  below  a^d  1  ?/^^*  '^'^^^  ^^^^^^^  "»« 
satisfaction  when  I  Z;t"h\t'hr?  '^f  ""^  P'^  ^''^ 
as  I  pass  down,  harl^y'^Lle^^^^^^^  '^^  ^^^ 

weeks  ago,  but  now  that  she  flnd«  Z,  ?"'  ^''"''  ^  *«^ 
with  nothing  less  than  th^.n^f  .  '\^«^«*>n^e  is  content 
fire.    And  the  nfw^^^^^  ^^"^^  ^f^  ^^e  warmest 

and  watch  the  wafS^as  ft  nl-^T' """^  *^  «^*  ^°  «*  ^oat 
sometimes  if  he  woL  nnf  ^  ^'  V'  "^^^es  me  wonder 
tha  launch  if  he  could  mak?  .  V^'^^^  ^"^^'^^^^^  "^ph- 
man  is  content  with  the  he^\T  ^"V"  ^'^  ^"«-  Even 
see  he  can  get  better  Tl  /^°  ^'*  "°*"  ^^  begins  to 
who  puts  on  for  ball  or  tn^"^''""'  ^"^"^  ^  ^*^^«^«t' 
andmusthaveTcockadcinC  '"^  T^'^  '"°^^"^  ^^  ^^^s 
tires  on  her  carSTget^^^^^^^^ 

greatest  desire  was  f or  a  L  \  ^'*'"  *^*<^  **°«e  her 

cooking-stove.  *  '"''"  ^^^^'^^^  ^^d  a  better 
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The  more  we  come  to  know  the  animals  the  harder  wo 
find  it  to  draw  any  clear  menttd  lino  between  them  and 
us,  except  on  one  point,  as  to  which  we  may  see  a  clear 
and  profound  distinction.    This,  that  animals  lack  and 
that  men  have,  is  the  power  of  tracing  effect  to  cause,  and 
from  cause  assuming  effect.    Among  animals  this  want  is 
to  some  extent  made  up  for  by  finer  sense-perceptions  and 
by  the  keener  intuitions  that  wo  call  instinct.    But  the  lino 
that  thus  divides  us  from  them  is  nevertheless  wide  and 
deep.    Memory,  which  the  animals  share  with  man,  enables 
them  to  some  extent  to  do  again  what  they  have  been  first 
taught  to  do;  to  seek  wliat  they  have  found  pleasant,  and 
to  avoid  wliat  they  have  found  painful.    They  certainly 
have  some  way  of  communicating  their  impressions  and 
feelings  to  others  of  their  kind  which  constitutes  a  rudi- 
mentary language,  while  their  sharper  senses  anf'  keener 
intuitions  serve  them  in  some  cases  where  men  would  be 
at  fault.    Yet  they  do  not,  even  in  the  simplest  cases,  show 
the  ability  to  "  think  a  thing  out,"  and  the  wiliest  and  most 
sagacious  of  them  may  be  snared  and  held  by  devices  the 
simplest  man  would  with  a  moment's  reflection  "see  his 
way  through."* 

Is  it  not  in  this  power  of  "thinking  things  out,"  of 
"seeing  the  way  through  "-the  power  of  tracing  causal 
relations— that  we  find  the  essence  of  what  we  call  rea- 
son, the  possession  of  which  constitutes  the  unmistakable 
difference,  not  in  degree  but  in  kind,  betwet  n  man  and  the 
brutes,  and  enables  him,  though  their  fellow  on  the  plane 
of  material  existence,  to  assume  mastery  and  lordship  over 
them  all? 

Here  is  the  true  Promethean  spark,  the  endowment  to 

•  I  do  not  of  course  include  the  animals  of  fairy  tale,  nor  the 
superordinary  dogs  that  Htu-bert  Spencer's  correspondents  write  to 
him  about.  Se.*  Herbert  Spencer's  "Justice,"  Appendix  D,  or  my 
"A  Perplexed  Philosoi)her,"  p.  285. 
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which  we,  of  all  animH  *°^  "'"'  '""^  ■"««"''  hy 

animal     He^°:\—'„^---*«»lyK^^^^^ 

enables  hi.  to  ^ZZZel^^fZlC '  """" 
liim  and  the  beariiif?s  of  f)„-,.!     f  °*  ^^^^^^  around 

live  not  merei;  a^tlf  pt^^^^^^  ^^7^^  ^^-5  to 

and  to  forecast  the  future    f^iw     ""  P''^  '"*^  *^«  P^^* 
are  presented  to  him  t/^       distinguish  not  only  what 

which  the  senses  caZtteufn         ''"''''  ^"*  *^"^g«  «* 
a  power  from  Xh  tl      '  t  "^'"T"'^'  ^'  *^^^«"&h  mists 

is  must  W  protded    ;otn'*«^^^^^  *^^^*  *^--" 

surely  die,  but  to  belW«  ?t,  .!  *^'^*  ^"  ^^^^^^  «hall 
again        '  '''^''^'  *^^<=  ^^^^r  that  he  shaU  live 

ablt'SS^^^^^^^^  -^-«-s  that  en. 

food,  to  niakerhtfeH::rotti^  T''^'  ^°^^ 
which  natui-e  clothes  him  f  nh  i  ??  f  ^^^'^  *^^  ^^"^  ^^^ 
the  trees  and  caves  tbrna^^i^^^^^^^^^  ^^^f  ^^^  *^- 
to  forge  weapons  ■  „o  bury  seeds  Siath!  '"'^'  *'"^'' 

in  more  abundant  lifp    L  f        ^ V^^  ""^^  ^^««  ^gain 

utilize  in  his  ser:5:3ethfci:efoTnatr^^^^^^^  l"™?^^'  *^ 
a  highwav  to  sail  nnTn;  wl  •  ^'  to  make  of  water 
the  L/,i,^°;;L^--  ^the  ™,a  a^a  ««  hi,„sel,  b, 

4"p?„^r":t°"'r '""  rr'  >'"'™'  ™« »« "-at 

that  makers  it  ,Sle'fr»"^  "'  ^"!"»  '"»  ««'  P»wer 
knot,  which  nSb  tnnot  do"'M  /■''  f  ™"'  "  ^«'«'™ 
tliat  he  8ho„ld  be  caVr* ;       V      "-  ""''"^^  "  impossible 

birds  are  caught  Za^2  I'^Tf  f"P  "^  '"'"'"^  »-> 
ugnt,  or  sliould  stand  helpless  like  a  ball  or  a 
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horse  that  has  wound  his  tethering-rope  around  a  stake 
or  a  tree,  not  knowing  in  Avhich  way  to  go  to  loose  it. 
This  power  is  that  of  discerning  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect. 

We  measure  civilization  in  various  ways,  for  it  has 

various  aspects  or  sides;  various  lines  along  which  the 

general  advance  implied  in  the  word  shows  itself— as  in 

knowledge,  in  power,  in  wealth,  in  justice  and  kindliness. 

But  it  is  in  this  last  aspect,  I  think,  that  the  term  is  most 

commonly  used.    This  we  may  see  if  we  consider  that  the 

opposite  of  civilized  is  savage  or  barbarous.    Now  savage 

and  barbarous  refer  in  common  thought  and  implication 

not  so  much  to  material  as  to  moral  conditions,  and  are 

synonyms  of  ferocious  or  cruel  or  merciless  or  inhuman. 

Thus,  the  aspect  of  civilization  most  quickly  apprehended 

in  common  thought  is  that  of  a  keener  sense  of  justice  and 

a  kindlier  feeling  between  man  and  man.    And  there  is 

reason  for  this.    Wldle  an  increased  regard  for  the  rights 

of  others  and  an  increased  sympathy  with  others  is  not 

all  there  is  in  civilization,  it  is  an  expression  of  its  moral 

side.     And  as  the  moral  relates  to  the  spiritual,  this  aspect 

of  civilization  is  the  highest,  p.nd  does  indeed  furnish  the 

truest  sign  of  general  advance. 

Yet  for  the  line  on  which  the  general  advance  primarily 
proceeds,  for  the  manner  in  which  individual  men  are 
integrated  into  a  body  economic  or  greater  man,  we  must 
look  lower.  Let  us  try  to  trace  the  genesis  of  civilization. 
Gifted  alone  with  the  power  of  relating  cause  and  effect, 
man  is  among  all  ammals  the  only  producer  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term.  He  is  a  producer,  even  in  the  savage 
state ;  and  would  endeavor  to  produce  even  in  a  world 
where  there  was  no  other  man.  But  the  same  quality  of 
reason  which  makes  him  the  producer,  also,  wherever 
exchange  becomes  possible,  makes  him  the  exchanger. 
And  it  is  along  this  line  of  exchanging  that  the  body 
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at  first  by  the  natnml   ™  ,.  ""Tf'™'"'!  begin.    Aided 

»»«  to  see  what  the  animtl  ™nTt  ?b»,  i  ""?'''  *" 
what  is  less  desired  in  .^anTtot'l^  ^  ''"'*'"«'  *'"> 
a  net  ine..ase  in  satisf altToMai^ed   "  """"  '""^'' 

and  weaponCthe  fadiv  dn"!?  d^^-™  T  '°  '""'^'™'"  *°»1^ 
faeaon  tlu-ongh  41haLI^  v^lh  t^??,  "''°>  ^^''"S  satis, 
like  the  mierofeorie  h"  ks  wilf."  "^Tf" """'"  ''^"'''■ 
quality  to  wool  tonSte  i3l™^  f  ™''  '°  ^ive  its  felting 
tion  that  woSd  weld  tJ  ?  1''"'''""'™>™8P''» 
member.  ofTn  orI!,L  ?"      *'*;''  "^  '"''■^'^P^dent 

thoindividiTn,an  e  e'aSLrp"  r^^^^^^ 

I  have  ealled  the  bodv  economic      *^™*"^"'™»''''«'at 

..^^rieXv^t:r£fr-= 

zation  which  we  observ7  «^  simulacra  of  civili- 

P-eetinitsb-eSrligsrin^SLrSrr.tr 
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from  experience,  it  lacks  all  power  of  advance.  Reason 
may  stumble  and  fall,  but  it  involves  possibilities  of  what 
seem  like  infinite  progi-ession. 

As  trade  begins  in  different  places  and  proceeds  from 
different  centers,  sending  out  the  network  of  exchange 
which  relates  men  to  each  other  through  their  needs  and 
desires,  different  bodies  economic  begin  to  form  and  to 
grow  in  different  places,  each  with  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics which,  like  the  characteristics  of  the  individual 
face  and  voice,  are  so  fine  as  only  to  be  appreciated  rela- 
tively, and  then  are  better  recognized  than  expressed. 
These  various  civilizations,  as  they  meet  on  their  margins, 
sometimes  overlap,  sometimes  absorb,  and  sometimes  over- 
throw one  another,  according  to  a  vitality  dependent  on 
their  mass  and  degree,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  their 
juxtaposition  takes  place. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  certain  peoples  as  un- 
civilized, and  of  certain  other  peoples  as  civilized  or  fully 
civilized,  but  in  truth  such  use  of  terms  is  merely  relative. 
To  find  an  utterly  uncivilized  people  we  must  find  a  people 
among  whom  there  is  no  exchange  or  trade.  Such  a  people 
does  not  exist,  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  never 
did.  To  find  a  fully  civilized  people  we  must  find  a  people 
among  whom  exchange  or  trade  is  absolutely  free,  and  has 
reached  the  fullest  development  to  which  human  desires  can 
carry  it.    There  is,  as  yet,  unfortunately,  no  such  people. 

To  consider  the  history  of  civilization,  with  its  slow 
beginnings,  its  long  periods  of  quiescence,  its  sudden  flashes 
forward,  its  breaks  and  retrogressions,  would  carry  me 
further  than  I  can  here  attempt.  Something  of  that  the 
reader  may  find  in  the  last  grand  division  of  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  Book  X.,  entitled,  "  The  Law  of  Human 
Progress."  What  I  wish  to  point  out  here  is  in  what 
civilization  essentially  and  primarily  consists. 
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Siiitual.  •    '•*  '™'«''"=«  i«  i"  tlie  mental  or 


Book  I. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  GROWTH  OP 
KNOWLEDGE. 

SHOWINQ   THAT  THE  GROWTH  OP  KNOWLEDGE  IS  BY  COOP- 
ERATION,  AND  THAT  IT  INHERES  IN  THE  SOCIETY. 

Civilization  implies  greater  knowledge -This  gain  comes  from  eo- 
Znl  ^?~r'  '?^«°'"°^^'^i«aWe  knowing  called  skill-The  com- 
mu  iicable  knowing  usually  called  knowledge -The  relation  of 

skill  and  to  the  economic  body-Llustration  from  astronomy. 

TN  contrasting  man  in  the  civilized  state  with  man  in 
X  his  prmiitive  state  I  have  dwelt  most  on  the  gain  in 
the  power  of  gratifying  material  desires,  because  such  gains 
are  most  obvious.  Yet  as  thought  precedes  action,  the 
essential  gam  which  these  indicate  must  be  in  knowledge 
That  the  ocean  steamship  takes  the  place  of  the  hollow 
log,  the  great  modern  building  of  the  rude  hut,  shows  a 
larger  knowledge  utilized  in  such  constructions 

To  consider  the  nature  of  this  gain  in  knowledge  is  to 
see  that  It  is  not  due  to  improvement  in  the  individual 
power  of  knowing,  but  to  the  larger  and  wider  cooperation 

kLwl  r  T^-P^"^""''  -'  *^"  8^^^^  «^  ^h«t  body  of 
knowledge  which  is  a  part,  oi  vather,  perhaps,  an  aspect 
of  the  social  mtegratio".  I  hnve  caUed  the  bod^  economic. 
If  we  could  separate  \h,  iadividuals  whose  knowledge, 
correlated  and  combineu,  is  expressed  in  the  ocean  steam- 
ship or  great  modern,  building,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  sepa- 
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rate  knowledge  would  suffice  for  more  fhnr,  f),. 

tions  and  tools  of  the  savage  *^'  '^"'*"^«- 

govern  the  organs  ^^X::^:Z  o^Z^  '^^  *^ 
wJJ,  so  as  to  bring  about'desS  '  7"!  ,  wC'""^' 
mature  years,  has  learned  to  do  some  new  ItV 
instance  to  ride  a  bievcle  knows  hT  i  i  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^ 
such  knowledge  incquired  A^T  f  ""^J  ?^  ^^^^^^^^ 
each  arm  and  hand  to  sav  „n.v  't  '^'^  ^'^  ^"^  f««t» 
chest  and  neck  selr^n       i^"^  ^^  '^"  "^"^^^^s  of  the 

the  consLuf^LTinLTdve"^^^^^^  "^^«^ 

orderastopreventLClf J^U^r^^^  '^  «-^ 
into  what  he  would  avoid  BvdZhf^^^  f ''''  '^""'''^ 
the  knowledffP  nf  T,nl  *  '^^     .  f  *^®  ^*^^*  ^^  continued, 

the  domi  n  of  1  •^'''^  ^^'''  "^"^^«^^«  Pa««e«  W 

mindZ^Xty'rw    *'  *^"*  "^  *^^«  subconscious 
of  th^  mSs  Td  h^  f  ^^  7  ««"^«««^^«  eall  the  memory 

the  wiU  to  Tr^k'^Vot  thl       T'^'""^  *^^^«  P^^««  ^^^ 
a  wliile  ev^n^?f!         J     ?    ^''^*^'  ""^  automatically.    For 

hepropermovementofthemusclesbecomefsofuT^^^^^^ 
m  the  subconscious memorv  that  nf  lp,io.fi,  ,,  *  ,  ""y^roiect 
ride  easiV  m/i,,i„;      .    °*^^  ^^^t  at  length  the  learner  may 
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fifty  have  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle,  he  l.arns  to  suck  T 

to  another,  or  so  communicaTeTonly  in  ^ ISall  Z^ 

power  of  the  Svid  mlfo  "f  ^"^  ""^  «»"  '»  ""e 

do  amiqui&s  show  «,.*        !'*';!"'  ''■'™'''<'»<'-    Not  only 

th«„san'dfryfar„g':ir:  u  -1 S^^^^^  '"r^" »' 

but  we  see  the  sainp  tl^iZ  •  ^^  *''®  "'^'^  «^  ^-^ay, 

we  deem  the  verTest "^^^^^^^^^^  TT  "'*'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
fellow  will  thr™  bootefa, '/  '^^'  "^f  *^'^"^"  ^^^^^ 
wonder  of  the Tivil  led'  ^  'n^  T^  *'^^*  ^'^'^^^^  t^e 
European  w^th  smZff         I-    ^\'^'  ^*'^^^'  ^''^^^^  ^^^ 

as  skilfully  as  thev  Ind^if  /  f  ^"^'"  ^^'^^  ^^  ^^e  savac^es 
firearms  are  firSi^  ^  C^l'  *"  ^^""^  '^'  ^'^'^  ««d 
lent  riders  .^tT^Z'Z^r'  ''''-'  --' 
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Shows  his  superiority  to  the  savage.    Tliis  part  of  know 
edge  to  which  the  term  knowledge  is  usuaHy  reseived" 

and Tav  f  *^,"^^^*^«"  «f  """fe'«  to  other  external  things! 
and  jnay,  but  does  not  always  or  necessarily,  involve  a 
knowing  of  how  to  modify  those  relations.  TMs  know 
ledge,  since  it  is  not  concerned  with  the  government  of  the 
organs  directly  responsive  to  the  conscLs  vTdoes  no? 
come  as  close  to  the  individual  as  skill,  but  is  Ld  rati  ei 
as  a  possession  of  the  organ  of  conscious  memory  than  a 

iTwitl  tt  "'i:''"^  '^"^^^^-  ^^"«  ^^-"-^  -t  o 
loss  with  the  weakening  or  lapse  of  that  organ,  it  is  also 
thus  communicable  from  one  to  another.  ' 

of  tnJ'  ^^l'  '\^^'  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  bodv 
of  knowledge  that  so  vastly  increases  with  the  progress  of 

transferabihty-m  monuments,  manuscripts,  books,  and 

This  ability  to  store  and  transmit  knowledge  in  other 

indi^?  T  ""'^V'"^  "^  ''''  ^"^i-'^"-!  niemf  7  and  in 
ndmdual  speech,  which  comes  with  the  integmttn  of 

knowledge.     But  the  gam  in  other  and  allied  directions 

SdtTsT  nZ  ''^^"^"  ^"'  ^^°^^^'  integration  ofinT 
viduais  in  the  social  man  is  greater  still.    Of  the  svs 

tematized  knowledges,  that  which  we  call  astronomv  was" 

probabyoneoftheearliest.     Consider  the  fiiS^st'^" 

who  with  no  mstrmnent  of  observation  but  the  naked  eves' 

and  no  means  of  record  save  the  memoiy,  saw  t  waTeh 

bodies'  h'T;;;^^''  "^^^^^  movementZla  the  Cvtl," 
bodies.    How  httle  even  of  their  own  ability  to  gather  ad 
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Stages,  the  kno^Jed  "  1T  ^m  "  ^^\  ^''''''  '''  ^^'^ 
own  material  neTds  fnus  Lv«  ''^"'''^  *"  '^*^«^^  ^^^ir 
energy  that  coxSd  be  Ipl^^^^^^^^^  ^^««««ed  the 

knowledge.  ^^        *^  *^'^  ^^^"">g  of  any  other 

Compare  with  such  an  observer  of  +i,„  .* 
gazer  who  watches  now  in  one  om«         .    '*f ''  ^^'^  ^^^''• 
tories.    Consider  ZCJZ^^^^^ 

of  experiment  and  meditlCfnd  ekrSt!^^^^^^^^ 
m  the  existence  of  the  building  itself  with  t?  T'^-''} 
devices;  in  the  great  lenses-  in  ft!  ,"'^''^"^««^ 
easily  adjusted ;  L  the  de^t;  ns^l^Tstr  mo''*^  ^^ 
time  and  space  and  temperature  •  in  thSl  nf  i  •;r"^ 
and  mechanical  means  for  "^' !.    ^^Tf''^^'^^^""'"^^ 

be  consulted  •  in  tlio  mon^o   *       ^^^esuai  atlases  that  may 

and  telephone  wh  0^0!.^"'"^""^""*^°^  ^^  *«^^^^P'^ 
now  chaLteLTa  weu  annn  rf  I'"  "*^^^  P^^«««'  ^h«t 
means  and  apZncrfo;^^^^^^  ^"^  i»  "^e 

from  distracSroTth?oi:r  ^^^^^^  ^-^om 

i^ed  individur  rwi?:ratr  u^Ttr  "«^  ^  «^-^^^- 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OF  SEQUENCE,  CONSEQUENCE  AND  LAWS  OF 

NATURE. 


SHOWING  THE 
SEQUENCE,  .' 


PROPER  MEANING  OP  SE(;>UENCE  AND  OF  CON- 
.?::>  WHY  WE  SPEAK  OP  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 


Coexistence  an  ; 
eeries;  naidOi 
Simplest  pfjn' 
causal  search 
sumes  intent- 
superior  spirit 
implication  of 
nature." 


;c'.^.S8ion-Sequence  and  consequence-Causes  in 

l';r  them-Our   direct   knowledge  is  of  spirit- 

iUon  of  causal  relation-Extensions  of  tliis-Tlie 

ir.yatisfied  till  it  reaches  spirit-And  finds  or  as- 

Early  evidences  of  this-Wliy  we  must  assuuu.  a 

.-Evidences  of  intent-The  word  nature  and  its 

will  or  spirit-The  word  law-The  term  "law  of 


TTTHETHER  all  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
▼  T    things  m  the  external  world  comes  to  us  primarily 

theZT''  '"^  *^^''"^^  '^''  ^^'''  «^  the  senses,  or 
whether  there  is  some  part  of  such  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  intuitively  conscious  and  which  belongs  to  our 

toTh!\°t-r  "\^''  ""^"^  endowment,  are  matters  as 
to  which  phJosophers  are,  and  probably  always  will  be  at 
variance  But  into  such  discussions,  mainfy  verbal' a! 
they  are  it  is  needless  for  us  to  enter.  For  whVconcerns 
us  here  the  distinctions  made  in  ordinary  perceptions  and 
common  speech  will  suffice.  rcepiions  ana 

In  the  phenomena  presented  to  him,  man  must  early 
notice  two  kinds  of  relation.    Some  things  show  themseJ^S 
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changes,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  of  tiese  two  rL7 
to  be  noticHl  is  that  of  suec-ession.    Light  00^^  wth'^>"' 
appearance  of  ibA  1iit»,-„^      1    j.      ■"^b"'' t^oiiies  with  the 

«nddayni,.,t.  ^ri,T^^    T^''    ^iglit  succeeds  day, 

a.o  i4  tfe  td "!  w ;;:  r;"^  jrT^^ ""  ^''™'^' 

ing  clond     The  LSr...^t   T   •        •''"  '"''"T  threaten, 
sensation  as  w  30^^  '"  ^^ "  •Z""""™'  ">■ »  P'™™' 

sensauon  if  ::^e°irrf '-r'e:"v,r"'T"'"' 

.^^.ceedea  b,  s„«acti..,  theltrof  X;  £- 

of  discerning  ea    H  Xt    '?^^5  '^'™''  ""=  Power 
thing  follow!  IZ    r  t  I%^r  :i    ™  '"r^  "•■^  """' 
assume  or  to  «oek  V,r '„t,l„     *"/«''"■»"  »'  sequence  to 
I  „*      1  "  relation  of  con-sennence 

TbA  J;^!  t,hong},t  whore  precision  is  needed 

or  ^eLTC^rpeTra"""™  '^  """  ^^""^  ^»»- 
wWeh  follows  from    T„ri^  ;*'  "'  ™°^'"ii«™ee  is  that 

of  another,  fs  to  sav'th»?C  t  '""'  """« ''  »  ««I"™™ 
of  successi™  Ir  clf„";^:r""1„"  *"  *^°«-  "elation 
eonsequence  of  anotW,  f  to  J Xf  t"'  """'^'"^  '^  « 
other  a  relation  not  mere  y  of  sZ  sston  b-Z  "'  '"  *" 

*tisgi.n:rrr,-ir:re\tirsii: 
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that  is  to  say  they  always  follow  what  is  given  as  thn 
antecedent  As  to  these  invariable  sequenced whidi  t 
properly  eal!  couseqnences,  we  give  a  nametniV.  t 

connection  between  what  ^e  apjnXLTs  eff^t^^^^^^^ 

Mc  mean  by  this  term  is  a  matter  too  important  to  b«  i.n 

beginning  to  use  trr^^t:^^^^^^ 

into  nse,  that  we  may  f  tUly  mulerstand  it  ""' 

When,  proceeding  from  what  we  apprehend  as  effect  or 

pens  that  the  first  cause  wo  find,  as  accounting  for  the 
phenomena,  we  soon  come  to  see  to  be  in  itse/an  effe  t 
or  consequence  of  a„  antecedent  which  to  it  is  cause 
o^e  LT^'^'V'^  r''  '"^^'^^  «^«-'  ^««<l-g  uXm 
we  come  to  r''^''  i"f  "'  '^''  '^'^  «^  «^"«ation,  unti 

kn^loZr        *^'  '""''  ^^  ^^^^  th«  particuliS. result 
IS  the  effect  or  consequence. 

In  a  series  of  causes,  what  we  appreliend  as  the  begin- 
inng  cause  is  sometimes  called  "primaiT  cause"  fnrl 
sometimes  "ultimat..  cause;"  while'-flnaFcrs    f  wl"h 

mav  rfirff       "i°^^-r,  ^PP"'^''  "'^'"^^  ^«'  t^^^  «ame  thing 
may  at  first  puzzle  others  as  at  first  it  puzzled  me     But 

1^  IS  exp  amed  when  we  remember  that'lhat  is  fi^t  and 

strt   rom"  if""  T  """  '^^^"^^^  "P«"  -^^^^  -^  -e 

effect    iTh^'''^""  ""'  ^'""''''^  ^^""^  ^«"««  towards 
effect,  the  beginning  cause  comes  first,  and  is  styled  the 

"primary  cause."    But  when  we  start  from  effect  to  seek 

cause,  as  IS  usually  the  case,  for  we  can  know  cause  a^ 

cause  only  when  it  lies  in  our  own  con.dousnr  th^ 

cause  nearest  the  result  comes  first,  and  we    a    ?t    lie 

proximate  cause,  "  and  what  we  apprehend  as  the  be^t 
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uiQg  cause 

"efficient  cause,"  or,  at  least  where ..„^,„,  ^,^  ,, 

assumed,  as  the  all-origi„ator,  the  "final  cause;"  while 
those  which  he  betwoen  either  end  of  the  chain  are  styled 
sometimes   "secondary,"  and  sometimes  "intermediate 

CAUSES. 

Now  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  hope  to  discover 
what  to  us  IS  yet  unknown  i«  by  reasoning  to  it  from  what 
to  us  IS  known.  What  we  know  most  directly  and  imme- 
diately  is  that  in  us  which  feels  and  wiUs;  that  which  to 
distmguish  from  our  own  organs,  parts  or  powers  we  call 
the  ego,  or  I ;  that  which  distinguishes  us,  ourselves,  from 
the  external  world,  and  which  is  included  in  the  element 
or  factor  of  the  world  that  in  Chapter  I.  we  called  spirit 

Man  himself, m  outward  and  tangible  form  at  least,  is 
comprehended  m  nature,  even  in  what,  when  we  make  the 
distinction  between  subjective  and  objective,  we  call  ex- 
ternal nature.    His  body  is  but  a  part  of  the,  to  us,  inde- 
stnictible  matter,  and  the  motion  which  imbues  it  and 
through  which  he  may  modify  external  things,  is  but  pait 
of  the,  to  us,  indestructible  energy  which  existed  in  nature 
before  man  was,  and  which  will  remain,  nothing  less  and 
nothing  more,  after  he  is  gone.    As  I  brou^it  into  the 
world  no  matter  or  motion,  but  from  the  time  of  my  first 
tangible  existence  as  a  germ  or  cell  have  merely  used  the 
matter  and  motion  already  here,  so  I  take  nothing  away 
when  I  depart.    Wliether,  when  I  am  done  with\  my 
body  be  cremated  or  buried  or  sunk  in  the  depths  of  he 
sea,  the  matter  which  gave  it  form  and  the  energy  wh  oh 
gave  It  movement  do  not  cease  to  be,  but  continue  k>cS 
and  to  ac   „i  other  fornus  and  other  expressions, 
tnil    fh!"'^T"^  distinguishes  man  from  external  na- 
tuie,  that  which  seems  to  come  into  the  w.,rld  with  the 
dawning  of  life  and  to  depart  from  it  with  death,  is  tha? 
whose  Identity  I  recognise  as  "me,"  through  all  changes 


■fsdf,  ^  „„..  ...iyl„V:tS„nT"'"'"  """"-"Plato 
this  way  11,0  p™,  or  ,  „,,,„"'  °'"'  ''"■>■■  «■  «  mirror.     I„ 

».e  l>l.eioa,curof  t,L  '; Sal'tf  T'"'  "'"  '""•'•  "P"" 

the  one  t]un./of  w  l.'i  T^  ^^onf„s.,>n  in  w„rd8.  For 
«-t  "I a,„"'  ^I  a  t  Sul  M  -""^  ''^  '"««*  -^-'H« 
existence  that  we  der  ve  H?         T'"'""'^'  "^  "'"•  <>vvn 

-  find  in  on,,  own  1^  :  .^^^  ^f--  ;«  ".»t  whiH. 

«lHp  my  le,.,  and  feel  the  effect"  T  .ill'  '  '"'^  '^^'"^'  ^ 
quenched.  Here  M-e  havl  ,!!  ^'  ^ 'l^^'"^'' '^'"^  »'y  "nrst  is 
l-tween  consea^re  ^^  c^  ''e^t  f  T"^  '''''^'^'^^ 
legr  or  stomach,  wliich  here  To  "'^'"^  "^  ^^«'^  «r 

tlirongl,  sense    o  t  e  con  !'      '""^^^^i"^^"''^  transmitt'. ' 
perceptions  <,f  L     ame  e?"'"''''  ^'"^^  ^"  «'"  ^^i'" 
exertion  of  the  .-^  T  e^^l^n"^"^'^'  ^''.^   -"— -^ 
of  the  will  to  do  these  th-rr"     '  ''""^^^^^""^  exertion 

aconscionsn..soSt  Xwn  «''  ''"■"'^^'  ^'^  -^^^"-^ 
we  cannot  reallv  tell  Whe,  ^  '  r""?^'""  ^""^'^  P^«ee 
i«  as  if^noranta^  the  .av^^  y'/''  '"  '^"^•'  "'«  ^^'^"^'•^t 
an  know,  becanse  we  feel  the  relation  r^',"'  ''"^'"^'^*'  ^'" 
CHuse  nnd  conseqnence.  '""''  ''"'^^^  ^^'^^een 

Passing  beyond  tho'p(,int  where  bofh  .„ 
are  known  by  conseionL.os  ,  wr^n"    ,."''.  ""?  ''''"' 
derived  to  the  explanation  of  ..r         '  ^'^'•^«"'^.V  thns 

and  effect,  one  oH^o        "j^Vl^^^^^^^^^^^  ''^  "'""^  «--« 

'    '  '" y*^'^  eons(!]ousness.    I  f hrow 


V.     Honk  /. 

?s,  but  hy 
templates 
rror.     In 
"Jy  upon 
teti  to  it 
;  its  own 
■Olid,  ex- 
'I'""ont8 

oft'&s  to 
J  spirit, 
Is.    For 
Ttain  is 
ur  own 
istcnco. 
;  Avhich 
head,  I 
liirst  is 
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mitt" ' 
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Tho  bird  Ms  because  th  Itl'^-'V^Tl'"::  »'  '!'"'".'- 
because  put  in  motion  hv  fi.„  ''^  ®*^"®  ^^^  i* 

K.  us  «,r  pause  or  sufflcie-S re!^n  !f  «        '"'.'"''  "*  "'""J'' 

And  this  p„iu»  i„  olrtLT^i  ■  ':rrttLr''- 

™t  e„  ,"„„„«  i'!,r;°''"  "'  '""'»»  ■•'•««'"  ..ever  to 
cou.eive.1  „,„■'„"  ™:  r-L^/^f  "e  l!.at  n,ay  bo 

<»n»eq„e„ee  .,(  «"me?Uui  e'^  !'."  .  "",'  """^^^  «'  » 
1»  taken  as  tl.o  eaui  njfl,!  "'/'■'<■''«'<•"'.  "nd  thus 
wbiel,  tbe  baek  v.,  'l;,t  Z  tT  ""I'^-™^''  "■•>•>' 
leaving  out  inter,,,  ,1,  rte  1  rtfiu  ,,,!''T'.'"  T  "'*""■. 
«nd  r..eeeding  at  on™  f  ™  4„  ,  „t;,°  ,1"'""""' 
«.ffleient  reason,  we  mvcorree'lySt  «,o  S  ein"'"'  *"' 
n,,t  .t-t,.„t  i,  beeau.  I  ^^t^^^^ 

"^^n;,irs5rrjrosrd^i"i'':r-'™ 
c^d  oMr,;Xut''",i:  t'T"  ""  ''""'"^  ^'"'  -«•  » 

wew*twi«rt.edXri'„rsii'^ 
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noiik  1. 

proximate  causos  of  the  re«„lt.    Nor  ,loo«  (his  c„,npletely 
8ati8f>  18.    Aft.>r  we  know  tho  liow,  wo  are  not  to  ask  H.« 

Ami  thus,  we  sometimes  make  a  still  shorter  cut  in  our 
nusd  explanation,  by  dropping  will  itself,  and  spc^k  1 
of  the  (lesirc  which  prompts  to  the  exertion  of  will  as  t  ! 
cause  of  an  effect.    I  see  another  walk  or  Z  orlZhl 
tree.    From  what  I  know  of  the  causes  of  my  own  a^«^  ? 
r  cognize  jn  this  an  exertion  of  will  promj-ted  by  SesiiL'- 
th.  tangible  manifestation  of  an  intent  5  and  sav  ho  wdks 
or  runs  or  climbs  the  tree  because  he  wants  to'^f  T  V 
or  avo  d  something.    So  when  wo  se    t^e  b  rd    fthe  fls^ 

physicians  who  so  long  f  .llowed  \LZZnL  T       ^ 

Jaiwlv  out  of  S      •  ■'•"•'"''o  of  flnal  oansps,"  now 

order  ;f  tir,™  MsS  Zl'""'""V'  "'"  '™'^°™  »"« 

of  u,„  creato;;iir«  *;;r„Tr  'tr"^"*'"'"'™' 

what  are  now  oM^ST     ^'"  ,*'  "'«"n'P«on  of 

intelligent  C,;.,^"t  e    edT;«  :r '^  •'■'^"™  "'  "" 
and  is  by  those  who  L™.!  ««  ''olopeal  orpiment," 

regarded^wi^Js^on  if  note's '"  T'^"™  "'"'"'"P'-y 
less,  the  recoJK  of  "onteinpt,    Ncverthe- 

beginning  4ros  "till  r'nTr  T  '"*?'  "''  "  «""'  ">• 
b  lauso  IS  still  to  bo  found  m  that  homely  logic 
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"L.""  """^"  ^P^^«^  ^^  -"»->'  P-l>^o  with 

0.^.7  '7^^  ''"'^.  '^''^  '*''""fe'  •«  t'»«  disposition  to  seok 
cause  lu  the  exertion  of  will  i,ro,„ptecl  by  d.'.shv  s  shown 
m  the  in.attle  of  children,  in  folk-lore  und'f^;  titles  We 
are  at  first  apt  to  attribute  even  to  what  we  Xenva rds 

tZptirr  r*^  "^T  ^'^^  ^^"^^'-  o;"viif ;;r , 

n:;;  iZf  ^^^^  ^"^-  ^^^^  -  ^^-  p-pose-o^ithS 

And  :n  the  earliest  of  such  recognitions  we  find  thn 
moml  dement,  which  belongs  alone  to  spirit.  wJt? 
mother  has  m.t  soothed  her  child  by  threatening  or  p^ 
tendmg  to  whip  the  naughty  ehair  or  bad  stone  th!t  caied 
her  ] , ,  le  gu-i  or  boy  to  stumble,  and  has  not  held  the  1  ttle 
thmg  m  rapt  silence  with  stories  of  talking  an  ml  a„d 
thmking  trees?  But  as  we  look  closer,  w^  s^^hlt  t le 
power  of  reason  is  not  in  animals,  nor  Ulition  i       i  k 

88  isfled  that  we  have  found  cause  until  we  have  come  to 
sp  nt,  we  find  rest  for  a  while  by  accounting  for  effec  s 
that  we  cannot  trace  to  will  in  n,cn  or  animals  on  the 
^sumption  of  will  in  supersensible  forms,  andThus  grat  Jv 
«ie  longing  of  the  reason  to  discover  catise  ^v  'opS 

seasons  with  spmts  and  genii,  and  fairies  and  ffoblins  and 
angels  and  devils,  and  special  gods.  ^  '   ^ 

f  1.P  f ' '"  r*^  *^''''"?^  *^''  ^^^^^  "^  h""^an  thought  -rows 
«.e  apprehension  of  an  order  and  co-relation  fn  tE 
which  we  can  understand  only  by  assuming  unity  oS 

systemTr  ord^'Tr  ^'  ^"'^"^'^^  an 'all.em';>rLbg 
S^'lL'^f  f  ^''  P''''""'^>^  '^^  Nature,  and  of  I 

great    I  am    from  whose  exertion  of  will  all  things  visible 


Itfl 


«-k  the  cause  o?haTuZ        """r' '''  "'«  '««-'"  to 
thouglitful  i„i„d.  '  ''  P"''''"^^'  ^"'•^^^  this  upon  tho 

The  bird  flies  because  it  wants  tn  fl„     t     , 
«PiMt  of  the  bird  we  find  an  ,?1H      .  ^'    '"  '''^^  ^"^  or 
reason  to  satisfy  Tso  far  1     ^^*'  '''''''  "''  «»fflcient 
i^ut  probably  no  ievt  Jived":'  r"".'«  ^'^"''-"^d- 
^vho,  seeing  the  easy  sween   >f  'i     ,    T'^"'"^^*  "^  ^'"W, 
JiKlmay«ofair,hasn^.t":    ?,^^^^^^^^^^  the  open 

does  not  the  man  also  fv  Jf      ,' to  do  Jikewise.    Why 

«"«wer,  that  vvhile  tl  bird's  bll  T''  '"  "^'^  ^e 
the  gi'ntification  of  a  will  t^flv  S  ^'  ''?f''''  P'^'^its  of 
<^oosnot.    B,.twhatiX^;;"^^™""^.^^^^>'«tructt^^^^ 

we  come  to  a  sphere  where  we  Z  .  '  "^'^''''"^'^  ^  ^^ro 
-f  result  in  the  indivS.nd  will  T  v  "^''  ^"^  *^«  ^''^^^ 
t'»o  only  final  expla  m^of  1  '^'"^  '^'"  ^^^  ^'"'  «« 
aasuine  a  higher  an  tore  !         ''J'  "'"  <^ompenea  to 

man  another.  ^^'v  structure,  to  the 

tl'at  its  teeO,  I'X^oZnZ  """''  '^  ''^"^^'-    ^"* 
<•nn.se  it  wants  teeth?    InTl  ^''^^"^  ''^^-'^  i*  be- 

boKiu  to  come  it  be  ' .  s  to  need  ZZ"' ''"'  '    ,^^'^»  ^*«  *««th 
be^n  to  need  teeth  to  fit  for  r.'  ""f^'^'' ^"  shortly 
food  it  wiU  then  retire     Rnt  '        T'^  '^'  "^^'^  «"«<! 
are  discussing  t^^^ai  sfl     Tl'^'  '^"^  ^"  ^^^«*  ^'o 
when  thev  beSn  to  7l.7     '  I    '    ^^'  ""'"'^  ^^^^  t«^th 
then  is,  but  a  need  of  X  ^n    '^  "''^  "^  '^^  ^'"^<^  ««  it 
totaUy  different  r^nlif      ^  ^'  "'"  '*  ^"^^  ^"  ^"*"^'«  ^e;  a 
The  yet sueSg chi  d  el  ""  '^""^^''^-^^^  >« ^oncern^d. 


ri' 


0*«J..I7/.  OP  THE  LAWS  OF  NATUttl!.  „ 

Miiiiol  miiko  licr  will  ..m„.fi,.   '  .  ■    ""'  »''" 

•'hey  .ori„„2  swell     To  V,        '■^'i"""'""?  "'«■".  «l™,ld 
from  the  von-  fl."X  ut7 ,  •        .  T"  '  "  ""'  """«i""8 

of  what  aijiv  ;:',:*!;    '■"'  '*  """""'•  ■"* «» »» 

tlio  adaptation  of  .noaus  to  o  .ir!'  '     '""""6 

ohanutor.     The  omnin  '  .,?.         '    ""  ""  """""totoble 

desert  s,n«t*ftoTr  ;;"■"  "".'''^  ^w™'* 

knowlodgo  of  ,1°  is   he  1  iT*'    '"'  """^  ^"'"^^  •-''™  "» 
powe.„£ada;,ti„:irs:'^'Cr„X^^^^^^ 

i  J  iTdore^  o"f  the""  t*  °"''  ""  """'  ">  "'  "-M 
ends  ti^uZZtJtXZZnKZ:'  Se"^  ■"""'•  '" 

n.e«,iy  o,  his  s,;  teMLis,tr''7%""* 

or  whole,  coirn)osp<l  nf  ,.«inf  i  "*'"t^»iaitrame-a  system 

thought  ;„d3s  it  Nlt"^.'''  ""*'■  ""^  '«'-^°™''™ "  ■» 


sonify  a  Hl.ii.  ,...    .    ^       .  '  "  '**'  *  "link,  as  smiors  nor- 
name,  such  us  Gi-onf  <<«,•«;*        r,  ^^"  '*  another 

and  therefore  be?/  .        T    "°^^«'«a^  ^ut  the  eleai-est, 
tliat  of  Pope ,  "'°  '">"»"'  ""f  idea  is 

term  "law  of  NltnS"  '  *"'  ^'  ''''"''«'  '  "'"k.  *« 

-»ing.  the  .oM  ,aw  ..eS;t''e:'':Sl,  a'SaTS."^ 
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ramed  to  „„al,„is fr„„,  bfa,,,,.,  „,„,  fron/    it?, ,'*'„'"' 
from  theologiciU  bias,  says :  ^  tximpt 

l»w,  namolv.  tl.c  cxpreli™  Jnl  °„     ,"""""'  """"»  »'  "">  """l 

'"  i"-'""",  ■».»rz«x;';n,;i',r,;,:,."r''°'-'''''  "•""""•• 

Thus,  then,  when  we  find  in  N    i   o  /.o,.t„;«  •        •  , , 

tow.ll  t,st,««l  to  by  our  own  conseiousue    l^h  foj 

eartli ,  that  tlie  sciuaro  of  a hjpothenuse  is  nlwavs eoual  to 
tl.e  son,  of  tl,„  «,u«res  of  its  base  and  ,.er,»„dfc,fJt  hit 

»iM)8  repels  i  that  the  egg  of  one  bird  snbieoted  to  » 
eertam  degree  of  wannth  for  aeertain  time  briSrt^  a 
clnek  thu  later  will  clothe  itself  with  plun.a^Z  c^li,! 
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kind  and  ..(.lor.  mu\  the  egg  of  anotlin-  bird  under  the  same 
•H.nd.t,o«8  hriuKH  forth  a.UirU  of  udifforent  k  id     hZI 

drZ  out'  "'T  "'  '"■';"'^'  *^'^'^*'  "''••^""•'  -'^  '"tor  dec       :d 

tan  say  that  these  scquenees  are  iuvariul.h.  he..au8,.  thev 

taey  are  "  laws  of  Nature." 
The  dog  and  cow  sonietimes  look  wise  en.Miifh  to  be 

heads  with  such  matt<T8  or  express  their  ideas  in  speech 
they  would  probably  say  that  such  so,„e„ees  are  invar' 
able  and  then  rest,  hui  n.an  is  i.npelled  by  his  endow- 
ment of  reason  to  seek  behind  fact  for  cause.  For  It 
8o„.ething  cannot  eome  from  nothing,  that  ever.'.n  e 

rrtiontr "  T"'  ''z  ^*  ^"^  -'^--laS ;.;:: 

o  nZ  ?      •'«««»^^*^"-    To  deny  or  ignore  this  would  bo 

sort  of  fashion  to  do  than  we  can  cease  to  breathe. 

Thus  whether  cvd.zed  or  un.uvili^ed,  man  is  con.pelled 
of  menta  necessity,  to  look  for  cause  beneath  the X 
nomena  that  he  begins  really  to  .-onsider,  and  no  LttLr 

ntil  he  reaches  will  and  finds  or  assumes  intent.    This 

that  quality  or  principle  of  reason  whi(,h  essentially  dis- 
tingmshes  man  from  the  brute.    The  notion  that- 

Tlxe  hottthcn  iu  his  blindness, 
Bows  down  to  wood  and  stone, 

is  Of  the  real  iporance  of  pretended  knowledge.    Beneath 
the  belief  of  the  savage  in  totems  and  amulets  and  Cams 
and  witchcraft  lurks  the  recognition  of  spirit,  and  "he 
philosophies  thut  have  hardened  into  gi-otesque  forms  o 
religion  contain  at  bottom  that  idea  <,fl„  oi^inath'g  will 
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tli.  ..Irth.-  '^■"""'^  "'"•  ""'^  "'"  li^vL  and 

or  our  Western  civilization  will  answer-  "it  u     ,      *" 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  THE  KNOWLiJDGE  PROPERLY  CALLED 
SCIENCE. 

SHOWING  THAT  SCIENCE  DEALS  ONLY  WITH  LAWS  OP  NA- 
TURE, AND  THAT  IN  THE  CURRENT  POUTICAL  ECONOMY 
THIS  HAS  BEEN  FORGOTTEN. 

Proper  meamng  of  science-It  investigates  laws   of  nature,  not 

aws  of  man-Distinetion  between  the  two-Their  confusion  in 

the  current  pohtical  economy-Mason  and  Lalor's  "Primer  of 

Pohtical  Economy"  quoted-Absurdity  of  this  confusion-Tur- 

got  on  the  cause  of  such  ionfusions. 

SCIENCE  is  a  word  much  abused  just  now,  when  all 
sorts  of  pretenders  to  special  knowledge  style  them- 
selves scientists  and  aU  sorts  of  ill-verified  speculations  are 
called  sciences;  yet  it  has  a  well-defined,  proper  meaning 
which  may  easUy  be  kept  in  mind.  Literally,  the  word 
science  means  knowledge,  and  when  used  to  distinguish 
a  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  should  have  the  meaning 
of  the  knowledge-that  is,  of  the  highest  and  deepest 
knowledge.  This  is,  indeed,  the  idea  which  attaches  to 
the  word.  In  its  proper  and  definite  meaning,  science 
does  not  include  all  knowledge  or  any  knowledge,  but  that 
knowledge  by  or  in  which  results  or  phenomena  are  related 
to  what  we  assume  to  be  theii-  cause  or  sufficient  reason, 
and  call  a  law  or  laws  of  nature. 
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the  subconscious  memorv  «.,  '  ^^'°^  retained  in 

incommunicar.To7th  "  ?"'  "''^''^^  "»'  ««"'Pletely 
caUed  is  that  pa  ;  ofVno^edrtS  ""^"  T ^^^^  - 
higher  faculty'of  reason  Sg  ^t^trnll^^^^^^^  *'•  ''^ 
memory,  and  hence  most  easily  mu,  ,  ^^  conscious 
nieable  through  the  nower  of  «,  .  ««"ipletely  commu- 
expression,  and  th  ou~I^^^^^^^^^  ^  "'r'  '''''''  ^^« 
subservient  to  speech  such  !«  1  v  '"''°"' ^^  ^'^d 

like.  Something  of  'ii  U  eve^ar  T"''"^  ^"^  ^^« 
Trained  dogs,  trained  Lm«i  T  i^  ^''  ""^^  ^^^"ire. 
bears  are  c!ml?  atd  evlV^^''^  "^"^^"^^  *^^^  ^^•^^«'l 
are  exhibited     BuUtir.^  f  '^"'^  ^'^^^^^  A^'^^ 

science,  since  anTmllMckthr^^'  '.^'"''^  ^"  ^•^"««1 
alone  science  is  apt^^^^^^^  T^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ich 

joints  are  most  flSe  aif  ft  ''''''  ^''''*'''  ""^^'^  *^^" 
skill  is  most  readily  acquhed  R  T  ''  "^'''  ^"^P^^'  ^^^^ 
bring  the  contemS  mind  thff  '' ''  '"  *^'  ^^^^'^  '^^^ 
best  acquire  sciere      aT^  t^w^^^^^^^^ 

civilization  do  not  imply  i^Lielskfli?.'  '^^7«"*'»^««  ^^ 
extension  of  science         "'"''^^^^'i  skill,  they  do  imply  the 

noZt  wrtrTo%t:l;r^^^^^^^  «f  ^  --e  has 
it  subjects  to  examinaiofS  he  e^^J'rT'^^^i^h 
natural  law  their  cause     Th,  «  ♦J  ""^  ^  discover  in 

junsprudence,  or  T:ZJori:^:C'^^^?;  "^^^^^  ^^ 
a  science  of  gi-ammar,  a  science^f  l«  '  *^''^  "^^^  ^« 
of  the  mental  structu^^md  its  o,?  ?  ^^"^^''  ^'  *  '"'"«« 
of  such  sciences,  propiy  s^^^^^^^^  ^^' '^^ object 

the  laws  of  nature  fnwh  cV£^^^^  f""'''  *«  ^^^^^over 
modes  of  tJiought  oriiriwl  \i  ^'''^^'  ^"^toms  and 

behind  and  pemaSv  „V  /'  "f  ^'"^  ^^^«  ^^"«J^  ^^e 
manifestation^  onmnaif^^^^^^^  "^^^^  «"  «-t«™aI 

tions  of  that  will  iS  '        ''''"  ^^"  ^"^^^"'^  »«««- 
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Human  laws  are  made  by  man,  and  share  in  aU  his 
weaknesses  and  fraUties.  They  must  be  enforced  by 
penalties  subsequent  to  and  conditioned  upon  their  vioi 
tion.     Such  penalties  are  called  sanctions.     Unless  ac 

T2uT^^l  ''"^^  ^'""'^'y  *«r  it«  violation,  no  act  of 
egislative  body  or  sovereign  prince  becomes  law.  Lack- 
mg  sanction  It  is  merely  an  expression  of  wish  not  a 
declaration  of  will.  Human  laws  are  acknowledg  d  o"  ly 
by  man;  and  that  not  by  all  men  in  all  times  and  pZ^ 
but  only  by  some  men-that  is,  by  men  living  in  the  tW 
and  place  where  the  political  po'wc..  that  impofes  the Lt 
the  ability  to  enforce  their  sanctions ;  and  not  even  by  al 

ttm     lS  ."   T"'^"^  '^  '""'y  «  ^-y  ^^--W  part  o 
tJiem     Limited  to  the  circumscribed  areas  which  we  call 

order  ot  th  ngs ;  to  that  order  in  which  and  by  which  not 
only  man  himself  but  all  that  is,  exists.  Th^ey  have  no 
sanctions  m  the  sense  of  penalties  imposed  upon  lei^ 
violation,  and  enforced  subsequent  to  their  violation :  they 
cannot  be  violated.    Man  can  no  more  resist  or  swerve  a 

1  tef nJ  'TV"  T  '""'  '  "«^^^-    They  are  acknow 
ledged  not  only  by  all  men  in  all  times  and  places,  but  all 

of  whll,       ""'"'^^  '''''''  ^"^  tf^roughout  the  whole  earth 

th  J  Ar  ^"t  T'^^^'^^y  ^^^"^i°^  t«»a"t«>  but  over  and 
through  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is  a  part,  and  so  far 
as  either  observation  or  reason  can  give  us  light  over  and 
through  the  whole  universe,  visible%r  invSe.  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  either  by  observation  or  by  reason  thev 
know  not  change  or  the  shadow  of  turnin^g,  but  «;«  the 
same-yesterday,  to-day,  to-morrow ;  for  thf^  are  exnre  ! 
^nsn^t  of  the  mutable  will  of  man,U  of  the  immutS 
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I  dwell  again  on  the  distinction  between  law.  nf  «o* 

IS  Hie  greater,  since  we  shall  flud  th.  ?  1„  m  ^T'^' 
eeouomic  treatises  laws  of  "atot  ai^^  law^J™""'"'' 
coufused  togetlier  iu  wl,»t  ti,  ■  ■        "'  """'  »'■« 

economy.  °'  "'^^  """  "a™  of  political 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  many  ouotation,  t„  ., 
a  confusion  which  one  >..»„  ..„  k   1,-  ■'""'"""is  'o  show 

work  approved  bv  eSlI7         ^  "'"»  "P  ""^  """"""io 

his  hand  Zt  ,,fa  tS      """'"''V' """  «'^'  ■'"■'■'■>'  ^ 

the  scien  e  of  2ica   ecorr  '"  ""^  "'^'i'-tious  for 

3haU  make  one^uSL      """^  """'  ^"'"'^  '^  "-"-  ' 

wUehattl^re'Lrf^'fl^og^rrd'p'-^^^^^^^ 
omy,  in  Sixteen  Doflni  ions  Ind^oZp     "'"v"'  ^"""'• 

What  Mrs.  FaweeU  and  m1  ^M    ^rn  1^^^^  ^''""^-^ 

old,  and  can  only  conclude  thatiNS  '"'  ^''^^  ^^^'^  ^«'-  ^^o 

of  snch  condenHation  ''°'''"^'  *'""  *°°  ^''^S"^  to  permit 
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Everything  in  this  world  is  governed  by  law     Hnmo„  i 
those  made  by  man.    All  others  are  natural  laws     aT       ''?.'"''' 
for  the  education  of  children  in  schools   « V  >.  ,  ""^  Providing 

that  children  shall  keep  ^ow  „"  .f  r        ^"""'"  ^*^-     ^^«  ^^^^ 

women,  and  shall  tLTsLJdSfya'd  717]"  ''^^  '^''^  "^"^  ^^ 
A..  ;pple  falls  from  a  tree  aL  the^Tr  h  m^es  :;rd°r^^ ''''' 
obeiiience  to  natural  laws      Ti,„i„         , .  ,  °^^«  ^'^ound  the  sun  in 

and  describe  nouns, ^^Zfwerwa^'  ''"""°'''  "'''™» 

P«.p.r  nouns'.™  t^lrZZi  noZ/bT"''  *""  "'"•'  "°™'- 
good.  o  ""^^i*     'Jther  nouns  are  no 

rectly  mVes  what  i^  fn  ho  /      ^  •    !;  "**^®  P"™er  cor- 

*  A  name  given  by  boys  in  Philadelphia  to  large  bullfrogs^ 
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^vemed  by  law."  To  say,  ^  the  little  TOmmar.  of  the 
scholastic  political  economy  from  which  T  lZ7„  ,t 
2'.  *"t  political  .conomy^s  Z  rctce  wS  tTlts 

matter  and  motion  and  some  of  them  Bdls  ofpoperanl 

The  absurdity  of  this  is  not  so  sti-ikingly  obvious  in  tho 
ponderous  treatises  from  which  it  is  deri^^d  as  in  this  littl 

Iv  .K',"'""' " "'""■'•'"^"■'t-a  task  usn^ly EH 
by  the  ordinary  rea,ler  with  a  secret  feeling  of  shame  at 

cii  !r.he'^nii*d™"'™  "■ ""'""'  *"^ ««"  -^ 

t,.rs^id*fa  woiii; ^"'^- ^'T^T^^ "'  "-^  ""ehteenth  cen- 

sta  tij*r.f  rK"iirorrpSerj"s 


«^  THE  MEANING  OF  POLITICAL  ECONO...    SooU  I 

in  JSneTut^nr^^^^^^^^  the  bo«,-„„,„,,  ,„,  ,„  ^ush- 

i«  only  an  exception,  or  some  ^1^1^'  "'  T'!\  ''""'  ""''  '^-^ 
mere'y  collateral,  which  does  no  beZ!rih'  *''**'  ''"-'^'ehed  or 
Uon  and  goes  for  nothing  in  its  sohJoT  '^ V!''""'  ""'  *"«  'l'"'- 
treating  of  triangles  should  begin  Th  whu  "»    '''^  "  R«»«n«fer  who 

it-it  m„st  S;  Z'^t  of  ^  ^°"'''  "'''»»^''"'»  "'th 
law  the  cansesTf  tte^hro™  "\n^  ^"^^  *»  natural 
With  human  law  exco^?  "T™".^*'"'"  "  investigates, 
supplying  subSs  Cfti"    '""'■^''!"8  illustrations  and 

ai«Sd;  iid  T„thi'r;ha^r'rdr  ^."^  -^ '  ""^ 

with  the  permanent  notwtth.l..^      •    "  "  """"'"-al 
of  natu^fnot  witJl'ke laws  ofl^^™''  "*"■  «■»  ""^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  ECONOMY  CALLED  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SHOWING   THE   MEANING,   UNITS   AND   SCOPE   OP   POUTICAL 

ECONOJIY. 

The  word  oconomy-The  word  political-Origin  of  the  term  "nnH.i„  i 
economy"  and  its  conf„«ion8-It  is  not  cfncem.cl  S  ZTf 
politic,  but  with  the  body  economic -Its  mxUalthesvl'' 
arrangement  of  which  it  treats-Its  scope         '  '^'^'"^  ^^ 

rpHE  word  economy,  drawn  from  two  Greek  words 
X  house  and  law,  which  together  signify  the  man^e 
ment  or  an-angement  of  the  material  part  of  househdd 
or  domestic  affiurs,  means  in  its  most  common  sense  S 
avoidance  of  waste.    We  economize  money  or  tre^r 

a  Sf^k't"^  T":  "^  ^^  '^"^"^^  ^ '« --p«^ 

a  result  with  the  smallest  expenditure.    In  a  Avider  sensp 
ts  meamng  is  that  of  a  system  or  arrangement^r  adaX 

of  1he"h^C;T°"'y  "'  '"^™*«"  '>«'^,  -'  economy 
oi  me  nousehold,  an  economy  of  tlie  fflj-m  m.  «,^,i  i, 

or  ™nw„y,  each  e„     -..ed  4h  JlXltlT't^ 

6S 


It     •: 


f&ft  SroV.^^^^^^^  ^«  avoided  and 

there  is  an  economy  of  comlml  h  ?  t^P«»diture,  so 
which  civilized  men  live  '*'"  '""'"*^^«'  "^  the  societies  in 
relation  to  the  ^a:p^LZ:ZZV'^t  ^  ^^^^"^^ 
wan^are  .tisBed,  Sr  to  the^Sl^  ^^  rti::! 

ze^o^re  jhlttS.^:^^  *^  ^^«.  ^^^^  o^  «^ti. 
scope  and  action  of  the  commo^^^^^^^^^  '"""'"^  ^^'^^'"^  the 
public  policy.  commonwealth  or  government ;  to 

eco^ty^'rtre'LS"^^^^^^  '^  «  P-«-^-  kind  of 
kind  ofLnomy^  [^^^^^^^^^^        ^^/^e  words  it  istha 

state;  to  the  socirwhl "Xl T  *?  '^'  '^^^nunty  or 

But  the  convenieZl^  !       ^?  ^"^  individuals, 
long  term  has  led  to Ifr^^^^^^^^^  to  abbreviate  a 

"  politico-economic  "  Ts  me^^^^^^^^^  f  ''""""^^«  "  ^h«" 
speak  of  the  literature  oTHn-nnfi  *  ""'  ™^^  ^y  "««&« 
economy  as  "  economL  ]  tSZ  fn"  ^™^  '' ^''''''^ 
pies,"  or  "economic  term""  1"''  '''  "/«onomic  princi- 
seem  to  have  substituLd  ihe  fern"''''"*  '^'''''  ^"^««*^' 
cal  economy  itself.  But  this  isT  T'"'^'" '' ^^^  P^l'"" 
reader  sho.dd  be  on  his  Lrd  forlT^f  "'  '"  ""^'^  «^e 
what  is  not  really  volhSlt  ^^'  ^'^"^  "««^  to  make 

omy,  as  I  shall  h'^SttlhZ™'^  ?«««  ^or  political  econ- 

so  pXSm^lrtftL^^^^^^^^     ?^  ''''  -*"^  ^ave 
called  political  Smy    w1;e^'''^^*!^as^^ 

spoken  of  as  its  fatW  entitled  i;°'*  ^*^°"*  J*"««c«' 
Inquiry  into  the  NatiS  and  P  ^**  ^^«k,  "An 

Nations;" and  whatTcallnoh>i?«r''  "^  *^^  ^^alth  of 
call  national  economy  ''"""^"^  *^«  ^^c^mans 

itmrnrct!fert^r^^^ 

tn  m  the  term  "pohtical  economy,"  and 
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^^^^'^L12'^^'^^  rr"^'"  '^^  ^«»  ^^  ^^  t^o  phrase 
fjf  nf  ''\"'^*'«"«'^»'-k  siiggoslions  whicli  may  and  in 
fact  often  do  intci-fere  witli  a  clear  apprehenshm  ZZ 
ground  they  properly  cover.  ^  Prentusion  ot  the 

The  u.se  of  the  term  "  political  economy  »  be^nn  at  a  time 
when  the  distinction  between  natural  law  and  in  an  aw 
was  not  clearly  made,  when  what  I  have  called  the  boX 
economzc  was  largely  eonfounded  with  wha       pfoS 

Eton^  P"^^*^J,r^  T^^^"  ''  ^««  t^^«  '^^^o^  opinion  n 

tive  aSn  of Ir        '''''  *"  ^'  ''^'^^''^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^g^^^'^- 
iive  action  of  the  sovereign  or  state. 

The  first  one  to  use  the  term  is  said  to  have  been 
Antome  do  Montchretien  in  his  "Treatise  on  P^liS 
Economy  "  ("  Traits  de  Peconomie  politique  "),  published  in 
Rouen,  France,  1G15.    But  if  not  invented  by  ?hem  it  was 
given  currency,  some  130  or  140  years  after,  by  thos; 
French  exponents  of  natural  right,  or  the  natiWaf  onler 
who  may  to-day  be  best  described  as  the  first  sinrfe-tax 
men^   They  used  the  term  "political  economy"  to  distin- 
ginsh  from  politics  the  branch  of  knowledge  with  which 
they  were  concerned,  and  from  this  called  themselves 
Economists     The  term  is  used  by  Adam  Smith  only  in 
speaking  of  "this  sect," composed  of  "a  few  men  of  great 
learning  and  ingenuity  in  France."    But  although  these 
Economist^  were  overwhelmed  and  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten,  yet  of  their  "noble  and  generous  system"  this 
term  remained,  and  since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  it  has 
come  into  general  use  as  expressive  of- to  accept  the  most 

knoTd  "t  l!'"^  "^^^^"*  definition-thafbrancT: 
knowledge  that  treats  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  and  the  laws 
of  Its  production  and  distribution. 

nf  ^If  *he  confusion  ^vith  politics,  which  the  Frenchmen 
of  whom  Adam  Smith  speaks  endeavored  to  clear  away 
by  their  adoption  of  the  term  "political  economy,"  still  con- 


omy.    The  word  iwIitioTL'     P"'*""''"-  W.id  of  ec„„. 

differentiated  f„™  o'tr  :^:f  S™'  """'  ^'""•'' 
power  of  making  munidn^  "ir  /<''«"-'''™  '»  tWs 
obedience  to  th,™  we  «tv^,    »«»ctmeuts  and  compelling 

!argerpoli,i„aldiWsi",;fwhiSM  ■";"■''""'■■  »»"  "« 
;^  ;«=know,edged,  we  eai'"J^:^  '"iVilter  r™"'^"^' 
taut  to  keep  in  mind  th.if  th^  i  .   ^^*^^«^oi'e  impor- 

economy  prinmril/L,  te  ^  1 7  ^'"^  ^^^"^  P«««««l 
"uiuicipal  laws,  but  uatnml  iT  ""'''"  enactments  or 
no  more  reference  to  pohlJr^'.  ^"'^  ^^at  they  have 

J-of  mechanics,  the  rr;tr^^^^^^^^ 

or  '^^yZ^^^'X  r;r  r  ^^^^  -^^^ 

that  political  economy  is  dhSvn        ^'  ^"^^  ^^'^""n^H 
commonwealth  of  whLh  a  man  L  ""'''"'^'"  "«*  ^^h  the 
attribution  or  acceptance  of  a.         ''™''  ^  "'"'^^^r  V  the 
«r  republic ;  but  with    L  '^^^^^^^        ]',r^^^>  Potentate 
comes  a  member  by  thTfaT  Zt  7  r^  '^  ^^'^^^  ^«  ^«- 
societyin  which  each  does  no  !1?      !  ^"^'^  ^"  *^  «tate  of 
own  material  wants  by  iLol^'^^^^^^^  to  satisfy  all  of  his 
the  satisfaction  of  some  of  thl  1? "'*'' ^"' ^^tains 
cooperation  of  others.    The  fSt'^f"*  i'"'*  *^^«»^h  the 
cooperation  does  not  make  him  „  ^^f.  P'^^^^Pation  in  this 
«tate.    It  „.akes  him  a  tfcd  ml"'"  ''  '^°^  ^''^''-'-- 
civilized  world-a  unit  in  tilf  1   ,"'  *  '"""^^^r  of  the 
our  political  distinction    of  st^^^^^^^^  T""'"^'  *«  ^*h 
^-elationthandistinctil^:^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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The  unit  of  human  life  is  the  individual.    From  our  fl,^f 

ear  and  dear  is  nomething  we  cannot  conceive  of     llnJ 

wnicn  maJce  the  new  individual  deDcndent  nn  o.wi  .  i  •    4 
to  preceding  individuality;  whileT'q^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
development  and  highest  satisfactions%he  union  of  tdf 
viduals  in  one  economic  unit 

ecolmy  Tt  wijf  ^'''""^  '^  '^'  nubject-matter  of  political 
economy,  it  wiU  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  units  w« 

nnaei  stood  that  this  term  does  not  necessarUv  mean  sem, 
ZZ'Tl  '"^'-""•'^f. "«  o-o.  those  so  b„un~£ 


'90 
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"'»UTUAL  KCONOMY.     n„oU 

I'egiu  to  appear.  ^^'""^  "'""""^  «e«k8  to  discover 

-^i^tZZZ:^^^'^^  ^1  «-^'  conditions 
roughly  Jikened  to  a  machine  S)"''^  ^^*"'"*^^  "^''^  l>o 
producing  joint  rertr'^ch  a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tnbuted  in  individual   naZtT    ^^  '^'''''^^'^  «»•  ^is- 
Winganold^imo  Jstmnif!     rfT«  "'«chine  resen. 
separate  parcels  o/^"l"^  l^-^r^^^^^  brought 

tlie  identical  grain  eU  Wi  ^T^  therefrom  in  meal,  not 
lent,  but  an  t^pu"  a S  le  j  a" V"'  ""V  '''  «^«eteqdva. 

Or  to  make  i  cCIi^LZL^'^t/''  "^^"'■"^• 
ment  which  it  is  the  n,^!^!  ^^'°  ^'^^^^^^  or  an-ange- 

to  discover  mlXXZatoVr  f  ^^"^^^'"^  ^-"-^^ 
by  Which  the  pUafb^dy     n      S^^  -  arrangement 
of  animal  life,  so  far  as  we  ca,, TJ  •   f,      ^^^  ^""^^^^  "'"t 
sacks  in  and  assimilatesTts  o  J  l^nV  n  '"'^^'  ^^"'  ^" 
fying  what  we  nmy  stvlo  its?  ^^^j^'.^^^»«  directly  satis- 
highest  forms  of  mdn  a    if  of  Ih"  i ''''''•  •  ^"*  ^"  *^*^«« 
iads  of  cells  have  berme  tn  ol"i„"Tl  t  '.  '''^''  "•^^■ 
organs,  exercising  different  a,u?r     i      J**^^  P^^«  *^«d 
result  in  the  procmlTen     2/^^   ^    '''*'""^ 
the  food  that  nourish  n.!'  t^    *"'"  '^"^  assimilati..  .. 
entire  organism      Bmfn       S  '?''"*''  ^^"  "^^'"t'^i'  '^  ^»"^ 
eyesandL    teeth  'Th^K '""''"'''  ^^"^"^^^  '^^^  -c., 
veins,  still  les   «fcet  oJ  whier,^r'''''  ''''''''  «»d 
posed,  do  not  feed  tremseL?    Un.  '\T  ^'''''  "''  '^'^■ 
the  L-ain,  what  the  Es  a^dp^f '.V^?  government  of 
the  ,    .,n.  of  so„«r  ^^    '        *^  ^^  *^®  ^^&«'  assisted  by 

■i,  taken  by  the  throat  to  the  alembic  of 


ii:    ?!■ 
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And  as  wn  »\u^»u^  «    1  ^'      ^    *^"®  "^^y  economic. 

plained  were  we  to  stvl«  it  iC    ■  .  ""  ">"(-'%  ex- 

civilized  men  getaUv^J  ^'T"  "'''°''  '«"''•">»  ''"w 
"pressed  a,  tlT 0^3;  ^1^  """  ''  ">«««»% 
be  more  f uliy  Z  h^^rh  f.l"'*''"™  °' "*'"  'rill 
to  what  is  c^led  mttTiT;  !  ■  "  "T  '^  "  ''««-'etion  .s 
wMe  he«,  to  n^e''   ^  "  ''""«^  "■»'  "  """y  be  "»rth 

orJ^^o  w^at'^vh^h  t:tr''  "^'^  »"  ?=  ">«'  «■- 
satisfaction  of  their  mateX^  l  •  T  '"""'  "'">■  "^tain 
"upplied  to  them  by  ll^"'  "'"'"'»  '°''  *'"«»  »ot  freely 

«erricl^'  °'  *""  ™^''  '»■  V  «"'*■>(!,  or  rendering 
ia  by  w.rking,rlrZgi^:"""»"'^  '"'"^-""" 
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isfaotion  .8  sought.    It  has  nothioK  to  do  eith  JS  f? 

srftaS";:"""  -™'"'"' »"  '-'■^»  ^^^«  »*'- 

wWch  is  the  ™1  S"^'' ""/  r'  *"''  *'  «»»'  satisfaction 
wmon  IS  the  end  and  aim  of  that  action.    It  is  so  to  sw.t 

meanSlrr  °'?"8»«°">  which  is  conccS  Xt 
moans  whereby  a  ship  may  be  carried  from  point  Zr,Z, 

"? '"i"  ""^-..^V'  -^^s  »»'  whether  thrsUp  my  bTa 

another^r  w^r       P'^''™?^'-^  '°  «<>  '«>m  one  place  to 
«ir  amvai.    I'olitical  economy  is  not  moral  or 
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ethical  science,  nor  vet  is  if  «ni,-f,-«„i      • 

Although  it  will  be  found  incidentallv  f n  i\. 
powerful  liglit  upon  and  inc^?!  ^       *^^°^  ^  »»ost 

to,  the  teacMngf  of  n^orai  oT etir'^-'^^^^^ 
businessisneithertoZ?«  n   1    5-1^   ''''^'•^'  '^^  P^«P«r 
and  wrong  nor  to  perSlde  t*M*^^^^«%^«*-een  right 
other.    And  while  ft  Ts  !»  fi  '"  preference  to  the 

termed  the  brTad  and  IZ  a  'T  ""^^  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^ 
concerned  onr^Sh  iS^^^^^^^  f  ^''^^'''' '' ''  ^^'^^W 
production  and^S^or  ?  we  f^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^T^  ^^^ 
-;and  not  with  the  enactl^ J  l^b^dy  P^^t 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

SHOWING  HOW  POLITICAL  ECONOJiy  SHOTirn  ». 

WHAT  HEL.XIONS  IX  SK^  T ^0"?^^   "^ 

ural  laws  of  human  natuie-i  ?  discover- TLese  laws,  aat- 
litical  economy-These  di^r^?  r.'^''"'"*« '•*^*'°g°i^«d  bypo- 
will  affects  the  mater  :  ^om!2fl''f.  '^  -ason-Hum^an 
ti^e  active  factor  1.  all  with  l^S  iTm^ir-^* '' 

movements,  leaving  detaS?i  1  ?   ""^^^  *^'  ""^  ^^  ^^^ 
eral  idea  and  comprehended  it^.      ^^"  "^^'^'"'^  ^*«  Sen- 

mosteasilyseetheLS oVpaS^^^^^^^    ^>  *'^^  "^^  -« 
object  of  the  whole,  and  readill .        !    ^  other  and  to  the 

"linutest  movemen  s  and  a'nh^^^^^   ^  understand  to  the 
of  intention  might  have  hon^f    ,''  ""^^^  "^^^^^^  ^he  clue 
When  the  saltv    tl    ^^'''^^  perplexed  us. 

to..ns  of  EuZi  :Tirv^:;zr''  t  ^^  *^^ 

missionary  in  a  far-oif  station  .1  ^f^^'  ^"  American 
«naecompanied  l)y  the  Wfy  ^^f  ?""'  ^"  «^^  ^"end, 
present  of  one  of  Ve  '  manh  "'*'"1''^  *"  ^«  ^^^^^^  it,  a 
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guesses  were  of  LoA  -     '^^-      -       *""  '^''  '"^  ^^'^ 
length  theTadllf  rl^^^^^^^^  \^.«^t^'  -til  at 

cessfully  followed  7wT.^    ^    ^'  "^^'^^  ^^«  ««  «"«■ 
another  shT  wit  H^      "  *•"'''  "^^^*^«  afterwards, 

wheel.  ^      '"  *^'  ^^'"^  '^""^  of  «ie  beach  on  his 

indttrLTv?oT:^.  d^!^^^^^^  'T'''  ^'^^'  -  «  ^-t 
factory  throbbing  aTd  'J^'!'^'^'' ^fore  some  enormous 

pendentmotlnofp  tnsl^^^^^ 

might,  with  no  guide  but  hT,  u  '"^  ^'^^'  '^"^  1««"^«' 

soon  come  to  sfe  the  1^^^ 

whole  as  a  connected  diS      ^'^"^  ^"'^  *^^«  ^^^  ^^  "ie 

by  the  tranXmlS^tfr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^-^ 

such  thinffs  as  wool  Qiit  «       1.      •       ^  *^®  ehangmg  of 

brought  aem  S„m  T™  ■*'  ''•^'^  "-at  has 
"J"  uy  assnming  a  like  reason  in  nature  Tlo  ni.'ij. 
question,  "Whatisitforr'-whati.it?„„  ^^h'^'s 
-is  the  master  kev  th„t  L.iT  .  *  "^^'  or  intent  f 
hide  nat„r"L  ies  I?  L"  f,  °  '™  "'? '"^^  «"" 
ooveries  in  the  fled  o?'tl,.  ^"'  ""^  '*'"  ^  «'* 

made,  and  tht  Xe  „ur  l,e,f "™'  -'T"''  ^"^  '"™ 
wo  ai  now  entering  u2  ^e^'Z^'V'"'  r'''^'^"" 
the  pi^duction  and  lisSti„?„f  weS  inlTZ""  f 
organizat  on  of  modem  oi^nU..t^         m,  ®  elaborate 

the  many  «onf„sr„td  c   tSg"C "^  tK'^  "?'  "^ 

p"?th^"Sr^s:rior&^^ 

become  intelligible.  '«^'"eianon,  they  will  readily 
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civiltrr^I^frp^^^^^^^  ^y  which,  in 

collectively  as  the  subjecTof  '  nh^  ^^^^tributed,  viewed 
a  system  or  arrangement  IS  ^  T"°"^^'  ««"^t't"te 
to,  the  system  or  Lrrclmen  of  ?  '  "l"?  ^'^*  ^"«^«^«"« 
attempt  to  understand  thelw  o  '  T'*  ^^'^'y-  ^^  «'« 
trate  and  obey,  let  us  avoidTL  "?'^  ^^""^^^  «^«y  i"«s- 
attends  beginning  fro^the  m^e" 'rr^!,^^^^ 
way  suggested  in  our  illustration     h    ^  P^^ceedrng  in  the 

These  movements,    o  va^sT^ tVe"'^"r"'^ 
complex  in  their  relitionr^tf^-  ^'^/'^^'^^  '^^^  ^''^ 
is  concerned,  evidently  Sjl  if, f^  ^""^''^^  ^^'^"^^"y 
will,  prompted  by  de.L   Sf '         '  "''"'"^'^  ^^^  ^uman 

these  obey;  their  encranda^^f^^^^^j^r^^^^^ws which 
_  nmterial  desires.     If  we^  Sr''^^^^  ^*  "^«"'« 
can  of  the  different  movements  th«f  ""'"^  "',  "^""^  "«  ^« 
production  and  distribSTwelb'''  '"t*^'^  ^"^  *^« 
tion~the  catching  and  t»tW  ..'' "'°^^^"  «^^''^za- 

combining,  the  dfgging  1^2!^*''%^^^''^^  -<J 

brewing,  the  weaving  and  dye^^^^^^^  '^^'^"^  and 

the  sawing  and  plan W   f\T^' u     '''^"^ '^"^^  cashing, 

moving  afd  trltS'  *"-^  and  forging,  th^' 

shaU  see  that  what  Ly^^i^^^^^^^^         Tt  .««»">^-we 
of  change  in  the  r>lJl  ft!  acoomphsh  is  some  soi-t 

or  Ws^uppt^by  n;t^rsol  wf  ^^^  ^^-^  "^^^^^^ 
desire.  *  ^  ^^^^^  better  to  satisfy  human 

attainment  of  JLS  iS  «  rif^thef'  T  '"' 
IS  Its  province  to  discover  are  ,inf ;»,    i  ^'''''^'  ^^'^^  ^^ 

the  existence  of  the  m2Zl  ^  .'  ^^""^  ^namfested  in 
'"an  thus  utilises  no^y^t  £  1^"  'TI  ''  "^^'^^^  «^-t 
their  change  in  place  wf '    ^T.^'^"'^  "'«^«  P^^^iWe 
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endeavor  to  satisfy  his  desires  by  bringing  about  such 

The  world,  as  it  is  apprehended  by  human  reason  is  bv 
that  reason  r<  ;,o  vable,  as  we  have  seen,  into  three  elements 

^t  matTei;^^^^^^^^^  "'*'"'  •'^"^  ^""^^-    «"*  ^  *^-Xe 
Ultimate  elements  are  conjoined  both  in  what  we  call  man 

stfndpobt  or  IV  r  "•^'  ^^^  ^^^^^  -^-'i^d  f-LT 

staudpomt  of  political  economy  has  for  its  oritriii«l  ^iT 
ments  man  and  nature.    Of  these,  the  LLan  fe  "e^^^^^^^ 

fir  t'thrnaT  'f  T  '^^*^^-*^^^  "^i«^  begins  01  ac 
flist.     The  natural  element  is  the  passive  factor-flmf 

which  receives  action  and  responds  to  it.  Prom  he 
interaction  of  thesejwoproceed  aU  with  which  poTitical 
economy  IS  concerneTTtlfat  is  to  say,  all  the  chanLs  th«f 
by  man's  agency  may  be  wrought  hi  th  plal  fom^^^^^ 
condition  o  material  things  so  as  better  to  fit  them  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  desires 

Between  the  material  things  which  come  into  existence 

through  man's  agency  and  those  which  come  into  eStence 

brough  the  agency  of  nature  alone,  the  difference  is  as 

and  can  be  „V;hended~y  «."'"'"  ""^  ""'^^ 
Any  one  ean  distinguish  at  a  glance,  it  may  be  said 
between  a  pyramid  and  a  mountain,  or  a  city  and  a  forest 
But  not  by  the  senses  uninterpreted  bv  liaLn     Tl,!     • 
ma^s,  whose  senses  are  oven  kLer  tSn  o"C  Jm  inT*" 
pab  e  of  making  the  distinetion.   In  the  aetions  ofTe  S 
mleU^nt  dog  you  will  And  no  evidence  that  he  mogS^es 

wooden  Indian  and  the  stump  of  a  tree.    And  things  a.-e 
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of  nature.  '^  "' '  P"^^"^*^  «f  '"an  or  products 

For  the  essential  thinff  that  in  +»,o  i    ^ 
giiishes  man  from  naturf  .  n        .k     """^  ^"^'^^^^  ^^s^n- 
is  cognizable  h.xC^J^l^     "  T'"'"^  P^^"«  ^^at 
form  of  the  muLial.    Wh^r  L'^  V''  ^^'"^  ^^^ 
for  its  substance  preexisting  1h  ^^an  makes  must  have 

exerts  must  be  drLn  f ro^a  C.    '  V""^"*'^""  '"^"^'^  ^^ 
Take  away  from  rnln  «ii  ?)  ''f'^'^''^^^  stock  of  energy^ 

mature,  aU^hat  beTo  "  lo^^"   ir^^*"^"/«<i  b/exterST 
you  have,  what?    Se«L!  .1^'"'''  ^^'*""  ^^«^'  ««d 
senses,  yet  which  is  le  SSat.     ''  ^^V^^^^We  by  the 
of  sensation;  somethtg  J^S IT^^^^^^^^        A-J  cause 
or  direct  power  in  or  owr X      !       /  ""  '''"  substance 
is  yet  the  originatin^T'n.  1        f-T^  ^^"^^'  ^""^  ^^ich 
•"Old  matter  iSo  WsTd  ?  ^^"V*^^«  "^««^«  *<> 
look  for  the  origin  of^L         ""'J  ^°^  *^  ^^^^^  we  must 

trial  palaces  S  Cwf andT"'''  *'!  '^•""«^'  *^«  ^^d"- 
tained.  ^   ''''^  *^"  "^^wad  marvels  they  con- 

n~  tr'tL^e  r;'  i:^:rfZ^^-^-  ^han  is 

beginning,,  if  we  are  to  hi  T'  ^^^  '^'  '^'^^^  ^t  its 
tangled  lein.  And  ntoThat'frf  T  "^^  *^'«"^h  ^ 
V7ho  do  not  begin  at  the  bo^  ^^  confusions  those  fall 

economic  work    ^11  If       '^f  ^^  ^«  «^^»  ^"  c""-ent 

originatorinprodlc  on   2^^^^^^^  ^*  --  ^^e 

and  land  as  thou-h  if  wr!  "?''  '^  ^ere  a  product, 

-a  something  on^^JrcaX?/'^^ 

cabbages  raised.  """'  ^'^  ^^^  wheat  and 

We  cannot  reaUy  consider  the  beirinnin*,  nf  fi,- 
far  as  a  true  political  P,.nn«rv,    •    l*®^^"'^'^^  of  things,  so 
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Z'Ih  ^^Ia^T.  ""^  '"'"^  ^^^  "•^^  in^rm^^A  nor  that  of 
matter  added  to ;  and  that  so  it  must  be  to-day.  In  all  the 
changes  that  man  brings  about  in  the  material  world  he 
adds  nothing  to  and  subtracts  nothing  from  thl^m  n? 
matter  and  energy.  He  merely  bringf  about  change"  h 
the  place  and  relation  of  what  alreadfexists,  and  thf fii" 
JUK  always  indispensable  condition  to  hfs  doing  anything 
m  the  material  world,  and  indeed  to  his  very  ex^tencf 
therein,  is  that  of  access  to  its  material  and  forces 

too  tar  as  we  can  see,  it  is  universaUy  tnie  that  mnffpr 
and  energy  are  indestructible,  and  that  tL Trmsfn Xh 
we  apprehend  them  are  but  transmutations  from  t^, 

iass  inTthf  '^'"''  ^"'  '""^  ^"^^^^^-^  cannot  of  S 
pass  into  the  organic;  that  vegetable  life  can  only  come 

from  vegetable  life;  animal  life  from  animaUif^    and 

human  hf e  f rom  human  life.    Notwithstanding  aU  specu 

heTri'l  /"''''''Sr!  ^'"^  -veryetbeenable  to  Lee 
the  origin  of  one  weU-defined  species  from  another  well- 
defined  species.    Yet  the  way  in  which  we  find  the  orders 

of  existence  superimposed  andre]ated,indicatestousdesign 
or  thought-a  something  of  which  we  have  the  fii^ 

world  of  which  our  senses  tell  us  by  a  world  of  which  our 
senses  do  not  tell  us,  a  world  of  what  Plato  vaguel^  eaU  d 
7  what  we  vaguely  speak  of  as  spirit,  yet  we  are 
compem.d  when  we  would  seek  for  the  begiimingTause 
and  still  escape  negation  to  posit  a  primarj^  or  all-causative 

t:zsz''''''''''-'  -  --'-' '-  -^^^  - 

But  to  keep  within  what  we  do  know.    In  man,  con- 

^s^that  which  feels,  reasoiTs;pI5ns  and  contrives, 

m  some  way  that  we  cannot  understand-is  clothed  in 

enetr  /"'?•  ^"°^^^  *^"«  ^"*«  ««"*-«!  ^^  ^ome  of  the 
energy  stored  up  m  our  physical  bodies,  and  learning,  as 
we  may  see  in  infancy,  to  govern  arms,  legs  and  a  few 
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form,  other  stores  of  ener^    ^1^^ "^  ^*«  P^"«e  and 
I  along  with  its  long  train  S'onn}^  «*«am-£nguie_rushing 
is  in  all  that  is  ey'iJ:Zo[TZ!Z:  ''  ''T'^^' 
what  previously  existed.    E^ervthint  n/  v  ^f"  ^^"°^  «^ 
see,  hear,  touch,  taste  weirfT  Zv    ^    ^  '*  *^'**  ^^  can 
ical  tests,  existed  be^: ^^ ir^  ^^^^^  ^^ h-" 
preexisting  matter  and  motion  fnfhx.^*  ^"'  ^^'^^^ht 
function  of  engine  and  Sa Hs  tha'vvhi T'  ^'"^^  ^"'^ 
the  engineer's  brain,  si-asxTihlMlr'''^'  P"««»ed  in 
thatintheinfantstret?he7Lr.V      '*^''  *^^  «^«  ^hing 
makes  mud-pies.    It  is  '1^0      "'''""'  '"^  ^"  *h«  «hiJd 
gratification  of  its  Ll!    •  'T'''''''^  "^^  seeking  the 
forms  that  isrpril':^^i^.f«  '''^''*^°"  «*  "^^^^fa 
i«  bringing  about  thTrdalnr  ^^'J'  *^^  ^««^«  f««K 
omy  deals.^  And  whi^e  wSl^b'  f  "^  ?^"*^««^  «««- 
m  the  world  as  we  kno;lt  an  ori^'  ?  T^"'  *^«  ^  is 
act  only  in  certain  wayl  an^r^^  f ^'"^'"*'  ^^^  i*  «an 
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through  them  to 
ing  its  place  and 
a-finginfi_rushing 
Is  or  passengers, 
t  „  new  form  of 
it  that  we  can 
subject  to  chem- 
at  has  brought 
'ape,  place  and 
ch,  prisoned  in 
the  same  thing 
nd  in  the  child 
II  seeking  the 
3n  of  material 
B  active  factor, 
political  econ- 
rin,  this  will  is 
ent,yetitcan.,. 
that  action  to 
ma  of  nature. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
OF  DESIRES  AND  SATISFACTIONS. 

SHOWING  THE  WIDTH  AND   IMPORTANCE   OP  THE  FIELD  OP 
POLITICAL  EC:>NOMY. 

Action  springs  from  desire  and  seeks  satisfaction-Ordor  of  desires- 
Wants  or  needs-Subjective  and  objective  desires-Material  and 
immaterial  desires-The  hierarchy  of  life  and  of  desires. 

A  LL  hiunan  actions-at  least  all  conscious  and  voluntary 
XX  actions-are  prompted  by  desire,  and  have  for  their 
ami  Its  satisfaction.    It  may  be  a  desire  to  gain  something 
or  a  desire  to  escape  something,  as  to  obtain  food  or  to 
enjoy  a  pleasing  odor,  or  to  escape  cold  or  pain  or  a  noi- 
some smell ;  a  desire  to  benefit  or  give  pleasure  to  others 
or  a  desire  to  do  them  harm  or  give  them  pain.    But 
whether  positive  or  negative,  physical  or  mental,  benefl- 
cent  or  injurious,  so  invariably  is  desire  the  antecedent 
ot  action  that  when  om-  attention  is  called  to  anv  human 
action  we  feel  perplexed  if  we  do  not  recognize  the  ante- 
cedent  desu^e  or  motive,  and  at  once  begin  to  look  for  it, 
confident  that  it  ha .  to  the  action  the  relation  of  cause  to 

So  confident,  indeed,  are  we  of  this  necessary  causal 
relation  between  action  and  desire,  that  when  we  cannot 
find,  or  at  least  with  some  plausibility  surmise,  an  ante- 
cedent desire  of  which  the  action  is  an  expression,  we  wiU 
not  believe  that  the  action  took  place,  or  at  the  least,  will 
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fl  ^IsZTaX  ZZXZl''  '^"f  .^°»«  ^«*^°-.  but 
^as  possessed  by  son.e  otW  Iml^^  P"*  ^t'  ^^«t  the  man 
or,  as  the  ,„ore  modern  vhrL.  ''''  ^*t^'a-I^"inan  wUl  • 

^or  so  unthinkable  is  eo'S  .''"'  '^  "'"  "^-««- 

antecedent  desire,  that  Twm  rlT;?"'*'^'^"  ^''"'''^^"^ 
others  or  even  the  testimony  of  our  o^    ""'  *'«*""«"/  '^^ 
l>eliev^  that  a  conscious  act'^^an  tak  Tf  ''"^^r^"'"'  ti.n 
And  as  desire  is  the  prompter«.    Ti?^*^^"* "'^^i^c. 

tions,  some  are  more  ;rin  iVoil^r^^^^^^^ 
f'  It  is  only  as  these  desrofnh/'^''"""*^^  *^«n  others  • 
f esires  arise  and  are  S     Thufi?  '"f ''"^*^""  "'^^  o«^   ' 
it^ps  the  most  fundamental  ^  «11  .     *^'''"^  ^'"^  '^»'  ^^^  Per- 
satisfaction  is  under  norlalL^.f^^'^^  '^''''''-    ^et  its 
we  us„  uy  are  not  consXus  of  it    •?' ''  ''f'  ^'^^  "^"^ 
latent  than  ,n  actual  desire     Bntw    ''  ?"  ^"«*  ^'^^her  a 
an-,  and  the  desire  to  L^i^h^^     *  ^'*  ^"«  ^^  «h«t  off  from 
of  desires,  casting  out  fori       """'  ^*  °°««  ^^^  strongest 
with  otber  desired,  si  1^^^^^^^^^^^^  So  ftt 

satisfaction  of  which  is  necelal  ?  !?  ^^^  ^'^^>  «'« 
^^fe  and  health  and  the  avoTdare^o  "  -'  ™^'°*«°'»«ce  of 
which  we  share  in  common  ^thtLf  'T'^  ^""^  P*^'"'  a^d 
desires  lie  as  it  were  SnLTh  ^'"*'-    '^^«««  Primary 

"manifold  desires  which  arft'  ''  ^''  fundamental  to,  thT 
fied.    For,  while  The  deS  S  o'th^  "''"  *^  ^^  «-*-■ 
parativoly  speaking  few  aTd  filf  tl  T'"'"^'  ''^"^  «'""- 
seemingly  illimitable.     He  is  ?.!  ,  .1"'"*''  ^^  ^^^  are 
animal;  his  desires  under  normalln^  .^'  "ever-satisfied 
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dCHires     The  desires  whose  satisfaetiou  is  necessarv-  to 

he  maintenance  of  life  and  health  and  the  avoS  oi 

injury  and  pain-thoso  desires,  in  short    wS  coinf 

IT    "'  T*"™  '^"' """  "^"-J  «to°'ta-J  of  comfort 
which  we  call  reasonable,  and  which  is  iu  a  h^vaTT^t 

Lta  „f       '""'''■    ^"1  «"■'  -l"lo  the  satisfactfof  o 
"''"ro  o«  some  kmd  is  the  end  and  aim  of  aU  human 

ative  importance  when  wo  say  that  the  end  and  aim  of 

framf  °A„d7ir  T  T''*  ^  ^^■^''  «''«''  »  ^s  animal 
frame.    And  those  Eastern  phUosophies,  of  which  that  of 

ItrranTonTd"  ^^"T'  ^^"'™'  "■»'  '-eh  'hat' thi 

s.rtsth"'i.:i:!:j  j-rrth^^tatr,"!'" 
SairS  rf^rbi7r„^:;t^j  -i™? '» » "'f  -  p'-,  his 

«iiiui_y  increase,  it  not  m  number  at  lpn<jf  \n 

to  be  .mmatcrial,  that  is,  relating  to  th  ngrno"cognLab  e 
materialTat  i^  *,":?'"  "''■'  '"^'"^ '-^  --"  »"e 

~:..:™tt:;rdtfr^  '^'"^^  -^""'^  "y  «>» 

.^Si^rtifrtTCrnr^in^rr^t 
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ProL  ^  Lave  to  r„,„e,rt,r:  1    Thi'      '?   °' ""'''''«'■• 

ino    ele  !:'r     '•  '''""  "'"'<>    u-J'SSr  "  "'"'K 
't-uge  or  imp])ijiess  mn,r  i  Qualities  as  lovo 

7  no  cognisance  of  sSl/;^^',"^""""^  at  least,  C  an 
k«owof  theJove.Jcnowled^hr"'"^  ^"^'  ««"W  I  or  you 
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it,  <l«.rive,I  JtZ  0    ",''''  ',""'^'  ""•'  "S"  "^  «  know 

"f  crea  ,0,,  l,„v„  rocoRnizod  a.,,1  must  ,-<.o„,-„i.o  but  wS 
evi,-  ?  *",  Tf'""''""  """  "■'■  ™*'ri,di  S  iotil  'o 

dreamed  that  «.t  „f  »''!»''*:'<.  t':'S";'l,e"T,: 
ammals ;  afte™-ar<ls  the  plants ,  then  the  earth  f^'dfl  at 
the  elementa,y  forees.  In  the  hiemrehv  of  Me  nl  wl 
know  ,t,  the  higher  Is  huilt  „p„„  the  lower  ol  t  Tril 

desires,  what  we  call  needs  come  first,  and  are  of  the 
widest  mportance.  Desires  that  transcend  the  dosL  „? 
the  animal  can  arise  and  seek  p^atiflcation  only  when  the 
desn-es  we  share  with  other  animals  are  satisfled  And 
tt.os«  who  are  inclined  to  deem  that  branch  of  ph  losophy 
wh  eh  ,s  concerned  with  the  gratifieation  of  material  nefds 

a  fteneial  so  absorbed  m  the  oi-derinff  and  movinir  of  his 
trsZ.uSX'"'^''  "  commissariat,  „r  „rafchte 

wlnt  ftan  r  I     ■  "°r""""""  "'  "  '•^"'l''  »»'«  im- 
portant than  the  laying  of  a  fonndation. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW  OF  POLITIOAT 
ECONOMY.  ^^^ITICAL 

SHOWING  THAT  THF  i  axxt  t.,. 

WITH  THE  LEAST  bSmoN  '"'  ™™  •"=^'«'^' 

tt«  prtaoiple_B„k,e  m otedipfn,     , ""°''  °'  ""la'toess  for 

T™, »!"  ™^  ■»""  "-  »'  -tisfying  1,  de.™s  i.  by 

bec'Ire:X°;iernt»J^"^  ™°"«'-  »  <-  -me  to 
produces  iaie  coiscl„„ rsTrr?'""*/""-*  <"  »«<»% 
Jeanne...    Thia  comes  ™m  soltn  -"^  f  ■''"''"tence  „; 
oxhaustion  of  energy  in  ^!J  „T"  '"f  ''""P"''  "«"•  tie 
whoever  has  tried  I  W  f^.T  """  '"'y*»'  '"bor,-  for 
■"the  most  comfortaWe  pTsit,,  r.T^''"  »"  "^  b^et 
tamed  thinking,  withon  ^n   fo  "fj'^!"'=«  '""t  of  s«s- 
hmself  as  truly  a.  by  sa^wTj""*  "»"»'«- tire 
e«  and  conflict  otiLoClT^ '  ,""''  *"'  "■«  »ere 

'«h„g,  or  itscontinuan™  °n^^I2  ""'"-^  "■°"«'"  <"• 
extreme  weariness.  Erection,  wiU  soon  bring 
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desire,  is  aJwavs  wLn T.T  ""1^}  *^  ""^^"^^  ^^^  "material 
hard  mdlZ^I  IT^Zf'?"''''!'  ^^^'^^  i*««^^ 
from  this  facnoniofned  wif h  l'""".'^''  ^^*  ^^"«'  ^^ 
intuitive  to  om.  pSZ  fon T  L  T""  «^"^«*^g 

both  by  observati:r:frr  iw^^^^^^^^^  '^^^^  ^ 

by  observation  of  the  acts  of  of i!-^.?"^  ^^'^'^^  ^^^ 

tends  t!  per  J  Ta  stihr,f'^"'^  '""  *^^*  ^^^ion 

bodiesalwaystakethLte-  1".."^'^^  *^'  "^""^"^ 
analogue  of  the  physica  law  th^  ?°''  "T  *^"  "^^^^^^^ 
least  resistanceithat  In  siS  r*'^"  '''^'  *^«  "°«  «* 
men  will  always  seek  the  w«  f  •  ^"  ^""^^^  ^^^^'^  ^^^^^es 
cal,  social  and  personal  -  ^^'  "'''^''  "^''""^  P^^^i" 

the  least  exptnXToSr  "^"^  *^  *'^"^  *^^ '-'- 

cxerS^rtrlviZ"'^  ^^P^^^*-»  «f  human  nature 
by  in  a  cro  Jefsreet  "f,^^  "".'^  *^  "^^^^  ^^^  P^^^ers- 
a  frequented  hou  e  hI  ^^^^  '"*''  "'  ^"^^  ^«°^ 
not  a  little  amused  to  noTf  ,  '"r'^*'^  ^"^  P^^^^P^ 
orsemblance  of  obstructionfiT  'S  ''^^  «^«tnxction 
and  will  see  the  nrinZl  v,  *''^*  7'"  ^'^'^^^^  ^^^^ir  steps : 
by  "wicked  m«n  ^  ?  '  '^^'''^"^  ^y  «aint  and  sinner- 
iL  ^toTZlZ':Zt  ^-V'  and  "  Good  Sa^ar- 

of  ^bfrni*  z^r:z^Tr  ^^  *^«  ^^^— - 

that,  have  its  sa^,rceTn?ol«        *^  '^'  ^'  ^"^^h^''  ^^«^^  than 

constitution  th'^dTsio  ""on  7"'"  T^'T^^  ^'  *^«  ^""^-^ 
of  their  desh-es  S  th.^-  ""  ^"^  '^^^  ^^^  satisfaction 
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\  may  with  TerMnivS        ^""""""''s  ""d  eWations 
thej  become  tS     rhoW^f  ^^'^'  "^  ""-"■  -J™  ' 

sphere  of  ^oliLal  eclolllt  Ihl  T'  f^  ?"  "■« 
docsinphyfe-'with   °hL   "*'      ,_,""  °'  gravitation 

of  order' aL  ail  w1;St  1^°""  '^  ""-«»"- 

assumptions  of  taceredl^J.^'''^"'  ^'''"*^^"«  a«d 
truly  talcing  xn  pobXv  P,t  ^^f  ^««?^«'  Prevented  it  from 

or  f mm  long  hoSin  f.  T  .*^'  ?^'''  "*  ^  ^'^^^  ««i««ce, 

«eek  to  satisfy  thet  dr^iLf  ^ifhT^^  T  "^'"  ^^^^« 
has  been  substituted  frZ^w^  fJ^^'*  ^^'^*^«"'  t^'^^e 
began  to  e?^m  tWfJT  'i'?'"  *^^*  P^^^**^^^  economy 
cije  of  human  sfisht^^^^^^^^  -«'  *^«  P-' 

political  economy  takes  infn.  *^'  assumption  that 

feelings  of  11^  nahl  fi?  ^*\^^«^""t  ««ly  the  selfish 

of  poltical  econo  "    o^^'  "^^  ^''^  ^^"^^^'  ^«  ^^^« 

validity.  ^'  ^*^'"  assumptions  as  destitute  of 

fou'nVaJro^oTp'St  *''  ^'"-^'^'^  P^'^-"«^  *^^*  the 
human  sdfishneTs      1^^^/'  '^'  ^^^nm^^on  of 

accredited  Sers  on  thpu'*"*^  *""  ^''''*'  ^"^"^  *h« 
have  madeT"  a  ground ^JV"  ^''  '^^"  *^^^^  -^- 
political  economv  f  J^i.  u  *^^''"  ^«P"gnance  to  the 
dismal  ceZrS^:^^  ^^*!^  >«tice  styled  "the 
take  fnr  *i.o7  ^  ^^""^y^®'  Dickens  or  Ruskin     I 

ttttstfhSTa^^^^^^^^^^ 

omy,  deeming  it^l.lT    l^^  ?''*^*'^^^  P^^^tical  econ- 
with'the^rofgot^m^^^^^^^^^ 

science,"  and  waf  wp  l  ^  ^'''  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ed  to  a 

e,  and  was  well  conversant  with  its  literature,  was 
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wlrirrffh.^'^  i'  ''  '  -«t--r-aUst,  but  only  as  a 
nistonan  of  the  development  of  thought 

Buckle's  understanding  of  political  economy  was  that 
t  ehmma  ed  every  other  feeling  than  selfishness  Lhi« 
'Inquiry  into  the  Influence  Exercised  by  ReE;  Liter! 
ture  and  Government "  (Vol.  I,  Chapter  V.,  of  if s  "hI  torv 
of  Civihzation  in  England"),  he  says  that  in  the  "WeaUh 
of  Nations,"  which  he  regards  as  "probably  tl)e  mosi 
important  book  which  has  ever  been  written"   SmUh 

Ir^ZT'  *^!  ^"^'^  ''  ^^^^*^'  ^'^  from  the  ph«  a 
of  wealth,  nor  from  statistical  statements,  but  from  te 
phenomena  of  selfishness;  thus  making  a  deductre  1 
p  ication  of  one  set  of  mental  princip  Jto  T  wLle  S 
of  economical  facts."  ^        ^  "^^  waoze  set 

iu  greater  detail  to  the  same  subject     Adnm  <3r«jfV.   i 
In  the  flrst'o,  tCtb^^^^^o^Tit:^'  ".separable." 
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whole  course  of  his  work     Tfo  t    j 

man  exclusively  follows  Ws  ownTntresf  o'  Tf  f """  '''  '''''  ''^^ 
own  interest.  .  .  .  In  this  ..Z^TZstu^.      ^^  ^' ^''""^  ^"^  ^' ^^^ 
premises  he  had  assumed  in  his  eSlT^r      ^  completely  changes  the 
naturally  selfish ;  formerly/L  had  'aS«  T^"'^'    ^'™'  ^«  "^'^'^  »«» 
Here,  he  represents  them'^ursX  ;e:ithS"''^'f  ^^^"P'**^«««- 
the  narrowest  personal  pleasiir^s  •  Zmert  T*^''^  "^'J'"*^' ^ 
as  pursuing  it  out  of  regard  to  the  ««nf^'  he  represented  them 
sake  of  obtaining  their  f Empathy     In  Z"V' ?'''''''  '""^  ^°'  ^^e 
hear  no  more  of  this  conciliSo  v"«  J  Y^^^^^  «^  Nations  "  we 

able  maxims  are  altogether  foi",. '^^^^^^^^^        '^""'  '""'^  ^^^ 
are  regulated  by  diffeLt  ^1  '  It°„      '  '^"'^  °^  *^«  ^^''W 
lence  and  affection  have  no  influel/       "" '"^P"'''''^  ^^at  benevo- 
Adam  Smith  will  hardly  adTit  nn^         T""  """^  ^c««°«-    Indeed 
motives.    If  a  people   LX~",""'t^  ^"''^  ^'«  ^^^-^  o^ 
the  people  are  acted  on  by  h  g^ml Tl   /'    -    '  ^'°°''  "°*  *^^* 
sympathy  is  excited  by  the  crueUvnC  .'?''''  '^"^  ^^^^  t^^^ir 
ures      Nothing  of  the  sorr  sLh  /nJ      "°  *^''^  ""^'^PPy  '''^■ 
imaginary  and  exercise  no  real  swav     a^hT"*'  '"  ^°°'^"«t  «re 
proves,  is,  that  the  slaves  werJerhf;/"  '^^'  '^'  emancipation 
m  value.    Otherwise  they  wouTt  Lr^^^^'"'  ^"•^'  *^^'«'«^«'  ^'^^n 
So.  too,  while  in  his  fomer  worl  he  had''''  '"^T'^^'^^- 

»"°d  of  the  attacks  made  upral    bv  *h         T™" 

on  political  eooMray  may  h^rthcmil        "'"*''  "^""^ 
aMnmption  of  univcrsS  ,rfS  ""'"'f '™«  apposed  tlie 

-e.,aLop„SX™~rrsr:L:f 
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tion.  The  primary  postulate  on  and  from  which  its  whole 
s  ructure  xs  buUt  as  not  that  all  men  are  governed  only  by 
selfish  motives  or  must  for  its  purposes  be  considered  as 

to  gratify  their  desires,  whatever  tESse  desires  may  be    s/ 
with  the  least  exertion.    This  fundamental  law  of  politica    ^ 
economy  IS,  like  all  other  laws  of  nature,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  supreme.    It  is  no  more  affected  by  the  selfish 
)iess  or  unselfishness  of  our  desires  than  is  the  law  of 
gravitation.    It  is  sbnply  a  fact. 

The  irksomeuess  or  weariness  that  inevitably  attends 
all  continued  exertion  caused  earlier  men  to  look  on  the 
necessity  of  labor  to  production  as  a  penaltv  impo..^  „r»r,  ^ 
our  kind  by  an  offended  Deity.  B^  the  light  of  modem 
civilization  we  may  see  that  what  they  deemed  a  curse  is 
mreahty  the  impujse  that  has  led  to  the  most  enormous 
f^L«^s^<^ns  of  man's  power  of  dealing  with  nature.  So  ^ 
true  is  it  that  good  and  evil  are  not  in  external  things  or 
m  their  laws  of  action,  but  in  wiU  or  spirit 


' 


CHAPTER  xm. 
METHODS  OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

Deductive  and  inductive  8chool8-«N«w    a       • 

quotcd-Triumph  of  the  induct  oni^flT,'""*"  Cyclopedia  " 
and  the  method  of  deduct  ^n-Metiorf'"  Z''''^  ""'  '"^»^«°° 
lation  to  induction-Real  error  oTtleS  f  ^  P°"'««is-Bacon's  re- 
of  the  inductionists-S  ?vctnt  ^^  '"'*'''"*^"'«'"'«*^J^e 
triumph  of  the  indncttZs-TlZ"-  '^"^^^^R^^"!*  of  the 

0.P0liticalecL4-S^,Si=Zr;Lr^-r 

fusions  as  the  atte^pun  t  o,  ,'  f'-'^^"^^^  ^"^  «««- 

In  the  case  of  poUtill  .7  ^  ^^*  '"^"'^'^  Pr«««eds. 
sumption  that  its  funda^r^^^^^  *^,'  ?"^"^*  ^^  *^«  «- 
ness  is  shown  in  SuteT«.?  ^"f'P^'  ^'  ^"°^^^  ''^&^^- 
method.  These  bt^LshorSt  IfterT  ^  ^^  *^  ^*«  P^^P- 
deserving  the  attention  of  theLsft  ^^.f^^^^^^ed  as 
are  an  increasingly  noticeaWet!  '  ""^  ^'^""'"^'  ^"^ 

ture  for  some  silty  rsevent  '"l  ''^^«"^^«  ^'<^ra- 
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defenders  of  the  deductive  method,  or  "  old  school "  pditi 
caJ  economy  as  it  began  to  be  caUed.  held  for  a  long  time 
their  formal  position,  though  compelled  by  the  incon- 
gruities of  the  system  they  were  endeavoring  to  uphold  to 
make  damaging  deductions  and  weakening  admissions 
while  the  opposition  to  them,  called  by  various  nameTbui 

SSr^nT  "'''''"  "  "  "^"  ^^'^^^ "  ^^^^^"^^^*^' 
What  lay  beneath  this  contest,  which  was  largely  verbal 
and  m  which  there  was  confusion  on  both  sides,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  hereafter;  but  as  to  how  it 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  scholastic  world  at  the  beginlg 

S'  aSfin     T    r"^"^'^^  "New American  Cyclo- 

de3n  h  .  ri  ^.^'°'y  ^^''^  ^^^^)'  -^^^  ^^  evident 
de  ire  to  be  entirely  fair,  wiU  I  think  better  show  the  actual 
situation  at  that  time  than  anything  else  I  can  find  : 

The  progress  thus  far  mado  in  political  economy  has  been  slow  and 

mcer  a.n   and  there  is  in  its  entire  range  hardl/a  doctnW  even 

the  definition  of  an  important  word  which  is  universally  or  even 

generally  accepted  beyond  dispute.  .  .  .  Amid  all  theTrdscords  and 

™rrat.'tr"?^V''  ^-^'^^  p°"*^-^  cconoS^tt  rd'  two 

in  Which  all  the  general  propositions  are  m  the  strictest  sense  t 
the  word  hypothetical ; "  and  those  who  treat  it  by  the  Tnduct"ve  or 
Baconian  method.  Of  the  first-named  school  are  aH  the  EnlLh 
economists  and  most  of  those  of  continental  Europrirhave  t 

qVZ^  7^'fT  ^'  *'«  representatives  of  the'  alt  Mr.  Henr  v" 
C.  Carey  and  his  followers  are  most  prominent. »  " 

and  "deSnofS?  ^^'  l'"''"?'  """^  ""^''^  ^^'  ^°rd«  "inductive" 
and  deductive"  have  been  thrown  around  in  this  discussion  as  to 
te  proper  method  of  political  economy,  it  ..ay  be  worth  Znt^oning 
that  the  same  Henry  C.  Carey,  who  is  here  cifed  as  the  most  promf 
nent  representative  of  the  inductive  school,  as  opposed  to  th  deduc- 
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Of  anXenUf^lfett'"'''  "^?'"^'  «^«"  to  the  view 

tiiry  Hears  its  close,  it  has  so  „7f!  ,  ^P'''''"t'  ^^  the  cen- 
far  as  I  can  discovei,  there  L  nnf  ^  ^  ^"'*  ^*«  ^^^^  that  so 
ornn^ersliy  anywhere  ^wLchth?  '  T"^"^'^'  ««««^e 
what  IS  reputed  to  be  poli  W    *     ^'''^''''^  teacher,  of 

^YeUhi^f  ^  the  dedu'^tteTCr  '""'^^  '^  ^^^^ 
J^ec  this  tnumph  in  sol  nia,,*,-        •  . 

o  what  is  called  L  ^i^^^^.  ^'  "^e  advocates 
"umph  of  one  set  of  confusionfnv    '"  "''  f^^^'  ^"^  the 
fusions,  in  which  the  delS  J  T ''"'*^'"  ^^*  ^^  ^^n- 
vague   consciousness   S  Thr/      ""'"*  ^««  ^«««  the 
political   economy  was   not  «    T'''""'^^  authoritative 
Where  a  new  set' of Ton^uln^  */•"^  P^^^^ical   economy 
-t  of  confusions,  the  Wcto^^^^^^^  T1?  "^^"^^  an  old 
i-emam  with  the  new-  fn?2  ^""""^  and  for  a  time 

the  burden  of  deSng  VhrtlTT '}'' T  *^^  ^'^^  "s 
newhasforawhileonly^hVelLVt^^^^^^^^^^^         while  the 
this  passing  phase  of  economic  thoulu  "^f  *"'^-    ^^^^t 
utter  confusion  into  whicHhe  S      f  ^'^^^«^«  the 
economy  has  fallen  fromlack  of  I        '    ''^^'*^'  P^^t^^al 
I"  my  view  of  the  maTter  ttL Th  V"  ^''  P""«^P^^«- 
deductive  method  was  the  nrlr  ^?  ^^""^  '^'^  that  the 
omy  have  been  n  Jt  !s  tfthaT  w''' ^' ^^^tical  econ! 
ft-om  which  they  have  made  dedir    ""'""?  '^  P^^^^P^es 
contended  for  the  induTttve  t^^^u"'  ""^"^  those  who 
to  that,  but  right  as  toTh^eSsl^T^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^ 
---^l^^^^l-eofwhat^ 

e  school  nf  c~ii.L    JTT      ~    ' 


«^« -hooi Of  s^li^TRiT;:; _j:— -^enceof 

the  revised  edition  of  "Johnson's  T       ""  American  Cycloped  r' 

-  isir--  and  .0.  -di;x-s-s^t :  j^ 
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political  economy  and  the  destructive  revolution  which  it 
has  of  late  years  undergone,  I  shall  have  occasi(jn  to  speak 
in  the  next  book.  I  am  here  concerned  in  clearing  only 
what  might  be  a  perplexity  to  the  reader  in  regard  to  the 
proper  methods  of  the  real  science. 

The  human  reason  has  two  ways  of  ascertaining  truth. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  oTreasoning  from  particulars  to 
generals  in  an  ascending  line,  untU  we  come  at  last  to  one 
of  those  invariable  uniformities  that  we  call  laws  of  nature. 
'^^^f.  method  we  call  the  inductive,  or  a  posteriori.  But 
when  "we  have  reached  what  we  feel  sure  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture, and  as  such  true  in  all  times  and  places,  then  an 
easier  and  more  powerful  method  of  ascertaining  truth  is 
open  to  us— the  method  of  reasoning  in  the  descending 
line  from  generals  to  particulars.  This  is  the  method  that 
we  call  the  deductive,  or  a  priori  method.  For  knowing 
what  is  the  general  law,  the  invariable  sequence  that  we 
cull  a  law  of  nature,  we  have  only  to  discover  that  a  par- 
ticular comes  under  it  to  know  what  is  true  in  the  case  of 
that  particular. 

In  the  relation  of  priority  the  two  methods  stand  in  the 
order  in  which  I  have  named  them -induction  being  the 
first  or  primary  metliod  of  applying  human  reason  to  the 
mvestigation  of  facts,  and  deduction  being  the  second  or 
derivative.  So  far  as  our  reason  is  concerned,  induction 
must  give  the  facts  on  which  we  may  proceed  to  deduction. 
Deduction  can  safely  be  based  only  on  what  has  been  sup- 
phed  to  the  reason  by  induction;  and  where  the  validity 
of  this  first  step  is  called  in  question,  must  apply  to  induc- 
tion for  proof.  Both  methods  are  proper  to  the  careful 
investigation  that  we  speak  of  as  scientific :  induction  in 
its  preliminary  stages,  when  it  is  groping  for  the  law  of 
nature;  deduction  when  it  has  discovered  that  law,  and  is 
thus  able  to  proceed  by  a  short  cut  from  the  general  to 
the  particular,  without  any  further  need  for  the  more 
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d^seoverv  of  truth  in  tt  ^     "'/^^  ^"^*  ^'^^^tive  Sthl 

'«»  I  have  m,„,eXX  :/:"«"?'  '^  '^  «'« '«»'  I""., 
plausibility  to  what  t^     ."  ^"'  ^««"  fr«ely  uld  t"  '  ""'' 

whatever  originality  there  m«vi  '"""^l''^^'  '°«t^^od.    B, 

'  fn™  I  .     °'  <"■  discover  tl,»  ;„j  ^.    '  ^"'""^  did  was 
tte  investigation  of  fleJdV.f  «PPl'"atioa  and  to  anrfv  if  m 
been  long  shnt  ont  by  a  m,^?""  ■'"'«''  '""»  »S  it  W 
^l.'f^'^r,„,pti.Xlt^l'^''-l upon  antho  tj!" 

there  remained  for  tho J^ CeX 
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notliing  further  to  do  than  to  make  deductions  from 
premises  their  predecessors  had  supplied. 

Where  the  application  of  the  inductive  method  was 
really  needed  in  what  is  now  called  by  the  "new  lights" 
the  "classical"  political  economy  was  to  test  the  premises 
from  which  its  deductions  were  made,  and  to  clear  them 
of  what  had  no  better  warrant  than  a  disposition  to  use 
political  economy  to  justify  existing  social  arrangements. 
It  was  not  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  deductive 
method,  where  uiat  was  applicable.  For  the  deductive 
method,  when  applied  to  the  fm'ther  extension  of  what 
has  already  been  validly  ascertained,  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  means  of  extending  knowledge  that  the  human 
mind  can  avail  itself  of. 

In  its  use  of  the  deductive  method  after  its  premises 
had  been  settled,  the  classical  political  economy  was  not 
in  error.  The  error  that  gave  insecurity  to  its  whole 
structure  lay  deeper  still,  in  the  insuflficient  inductions  on 
which  those  premises  rested.  But,  instead  of  addressing 
themselves  to  these  flaws  in  its  accepted  premises,  the 
various  schools  of  economists  generally  classed  as  induc- 
tive have  denied  that  there  were  any  general  principles 
that  could  with  certainty  be  laid  down  as  the  basis  for 
deduction.  Thus,  if  such  a  question  be  asked  them  as, 
does  free  trade  or  protection  best  promf»te  a  general  pros- 
perity? or,  what  is  the  best  system  of  land-tenure?  or, 
what  is  the  best  system  of  taxation  ?  or,  what  are  the  limits 
of  governmental  interference  with  industry,  or  trade-union 
regulations  ?  no  general  answer  can  be  given.  It  can  only 
be  said  that  one  thing  may  be  best  in  one  place  and  time, 
and  another  in  another  place  and  time,  so  that  the  matter 
can  be  determined  only  by  special  investigations.  In  other 
words,  to  quote  the  phrase  of  Professor  James,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  adherent  of  the  "new 
school "  (article,  "  Political  Economy,"  in  Lalor's  "  Cyclo- 
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have  panscd  under  the  dominion  of  mathetnaticH,  from  inductive  to 
deductive  scienct-s  and  nicchimicH  has  ii  like  history.  Celestial 
mechanics  hh  founded  in  the  "  Princiriia  "  of  Newton  is  mainly  induc- 
tive, as  elaborated  in  Iho  "  M<f'caniquo  C<'leHto"  of  Laplace,  in 
mainly  deductive.  By  pursuing  this  latter  process  it  has  multiplied 
its  matter  aiul  reached  its  present  high  perfection.  A  revolution  is 
quietly  progressing  in  all  the  natural  sciences.  Bacon  changed  their 
method  from  deductive  to  inductive,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  reverting 
from  inductive  to  deductive.  The  task  of  logic  is  to  explicate  and 
regulate  these  methods. 

Now  the  law  of  nature  which  forms  the  postulate  of  a 
true  science  of  political  economy  is  not,  as  has  boon  erro- 
neously assumed,  that  men  arc  invariably  and  universally 
selfish.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  true.  Nor  can  we 
abstract  from  man  all  but  selfish  (jii  -  m>s  in  order  to  make 
as  the  object  of  otir  thought  u  economic  matters  what 
has  been  called  the  "  economic  man,"  without  getting  what 
is  really  a  monster,  not  a  man. 

The  law  of  nature  which  is  really  the  postulate  of  a  true 
science  of  political  <H'onomy  is  that  men  always  seek  to 
gratify  their  desires  with  the  least  exertion,  whether  those 
desires  are  selfish  or  unselfish,  good  or  bad. 
"Tliat  this  is  i  law  of  nature  we  have  the  highest  possible 
warrant,  wider  in  fact  than  we  can  have  for  any  of  the 
laws  of  external  nature,  such  for  instance  as  the  law  oi 
gi'avitation.  For  the  laws  of  external  nature  can  be  appre- 
hended only  objectively.  But  that  it  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  men  seek  to  gratify  then*  <iesires  with  the  least  exer- 
tion, we  may  see  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  Since 
man  himself  is  included  in  nature,  we  may  subjectively 
reach  the  law  of  nature  that  men  seek  to  gratify  their 
desires  with  the  least  exertion,  by  an  induction  derived 
from  consciousness  of  our  own  feelings  and  an  analysis  of 
our  own  motives  of  action ;  while  objecti\ely  we  may  also 
reach  the  same  law  by  an  induction  derived  from  obser- 
vation of  the  acts  of  others. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  AS  SCIENCE  AND 
AS  ART. 

SHOWING  THAT  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IS  PROPERLY  A 
SCIENCE,  AND  THE  MEANING  IT  SHOULD  HAVE  IP  SPOKEN 
OP  AS  ART. 

Science  and  art-There  must  be  a  science  of  political  economy,  but 
no  proper  art- What  must  be  the  aim  of  an  art  of  political  econ- 
omy-White art  and  black  art-Course  of  further  investigation. 

THERE  is  found  among  economic  writers  much  dis- 
pute not  only  as  to  the  proper  method  of  poUtical 
economy,  but  also  as  to  whether  it  should  be  spoken  of  as 
a  science  or  as  an  art.  There  are  some  who  have  styled 
It  a  science,  and  some  who  have  styled  it  an  art,  and  some 
who  speak  of  it  as  both  science  and  art.  Otliers  again 
make  substantiaUy  the  same  division,  into  abstract  or 
theoretical  or  speculative  poUtical  economy,  on  the  one 
side  and  concrete  or  normative  or  regulative  or  applied 
political  economy,  on  the  other  side. 

Into  this  matter,  however,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  for 
us  to  enter  at  any  length,  since  the  reasons  for  considering 
a  proper  pohtical  economy  as  a  science  rather  than  an  art 
have  been  ab-eady  given.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
tha,t  where  systematized  knowledge  may  be  distinguished, 
as  It  sometimes  is,  into  two  branches,  science  and  art,  the 
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we  know  the  natural  C  5 ThV""^^''"^*-    ^*  ^«  o^^y  ^ 
t'on  of  wealth  that  we  cln  ple^L'^f,''^''''T  ^^^  ^^^^^fb^ 
ments  and  regulations  wLSTumt„'r'"^'"^  *^«  ^^^^^ 
as  whoever  wishes  to  und^sttr     IT  ^^*'^P*-    ^^d 
and  accidents  of  the  humn  f -1   ^  ?f  ^*  *^«  diseases 
by  studying  it  in  its  noS  co  S    '''"^^.  ^^'^^^^^^  ^egin 
relation  and  functions  orthe"o"'-'''""^*^'^P°«i«on, 
health;  so  any  study  of  «t  S"'  ^J  "  '''''  ^^P^^fec 
Junes  which  occur  in  Z  1  *''  aberrations  and  in 

after  the  study  of  yjUtrXnTJ  ''  T^ ^*^  ^^^^  ^'t 
There  may  be  disnut.?  J    f    ''''''"'^^  condition. 

knowledge  of  the  naturaSnlr^     ?    ^  '^^'  ^^^^^^^r  our 
^°d  well  digested  as  to  ^7.'  T  ^'  ''  ^^*  ««  We 
among  those  who  recogni^rthat  th.        u'^  '''''''''    ^"* 
all  Its  spheres  governed  by  law  thl^^^^         ^^^«  ^^^  i«  "^ 
to  the  possibihty  of  such  a  scwt      '"''  ^'  ""  ^^P^*«  «« 

■^nd  as  there  can  ha  n^i 
science  of  astronomy  and  on^"  '"''''""  ^^  chemistry,  one 
in  so  far  as  they  7e  Teluvl      "''''  '^  P^siology,  wC 
variable,  so,  ^.hitlZZ^Z''""^  ^"^*  ^«  tn^and  „■' 
teachings,  various  hy^Xfs  forTT  'P"^^"^'  ^^^ious 
but  exceedingly  comrnTse  ,/l  P"  i'°^^  .^^^^  i^^P^oper 
of  political  economy,  there  c„n  h       T^'  "^^"^"^  ^^eories), 
;t.  m  so  far  as  it  is  reaUv  « T-^'  ^^^  «°«  science.    And 
far  as  we  have  realJvT^     science-that  is  to  say  in  «n 
Jaws  which  aJ:S"^  ^"7^^  «nd  related  the  naSrS 
Peaces  be  true  and  in™S^;:""^^^"  ^"  *-^^ 
-erethesameelfect^alw^llT^thTit^^^^^^^^^^ 
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political  economy  finds  ittSio-t^i^^^Ut^sTd  to 
various  subdivisions.    But  these  applieati^s  ean  Tarciv 

Yettr  r  """''"-'"^  -  "rt  of  poIiticdeTouTny' 
Yet  If  we  choose,  as  some  have  done,  to  speak  of  polittcal 

onoZirfte     rr"  ^^  ''^''  ^^  ^'^rt  »'  P»     ea 
economy  is  fte  art  of  securing  the  greatest  production  and 

the  famst  distribution  of  wealth,  the  art  whose  nZer 

ob^ct  It  IS  t„  abolish  poverty  and  fte  f  ear  of  pover&Tnd 

so  l,f  t  the  poorest  and  weakest  of  mankind  above  the  hard 
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But  just  as  when  meu  believed  in  magic  they  held  that 
there  was  both  a  white  magic  and  a  black  magic-an  art 
which  aimed  at  alleviating  suffering  and  doing  good,  and 
an  art  winch  sought  knowledge  for  selfish  and  evil  ends- 
so  in  this  view,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  white  poHt- 
ical  economy  and  a  black  political  economy.  Wliere  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  IS  used  to  enrich  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
rZ'/f  T?  7^'""  *  "'P"*"^  knowledge  of  those  laws 

1»11  .  *'''  ""P  '"'^  ^°j"«*^««'  ^""J  by  darkening 

counsel  to  prevent  or  delay  the  reform  of  it,  such  art  of 

This  IS  the  art  of  which  the  great  Turgot  spoke. 


For  our  part,  having  seen  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
seience  of  political  economy,  for  which  we  adopt  the  older 
definition-the  science  that  investigates  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution -let 
us  proceed  m  this  order,  endeavoring  to  discover:  (1)  the 

(3)  the  laws  of  its  distribution.  When  this  is  done  we 
shall  have  accomplished  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  true 
science  of  political  economy,  as  I  understand  it.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wealth ;  nor,  indeed,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show, 
IS  a  true  political  economy  concerned  with  consumption 
as  many  of  the  minor  economic  writers  have  assumed  it 
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Definitions  re  the  basis  of  systematic  reasoning. 
—Anstotk.  •* 

The  mixture  of  those  things  by  speech  which 
are  by  nature  divided  is  the  mother  of  all  error  - 
Hooker. 

Bacon  made  us  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
Aristotehan  philosophy;  Smith,  in  like  manner, 
caused  us  to  perceive  the  fallaciousness  of  all  the 
previous  systems  of  political  economy;  but  the  lat- 
ter  nomore  raised  the  superstructure  of  this  science, 

than  the  former  created  logic We  are,  how! 

ever,  not  yet  in  possession  of  an  established  text- 
book on  the  science  of  political  e.  ^nom:-,  in  which 
the  frmts  of  an  enlarged  and  accurate  observr  Jon 
are  refen-ed  to  general  principles  that  can  be  ad- 
n^itted  by  every  reflecting  mind;  a  work  in  which 
these  results  are  so  complete  and  well  arranged  as 
to  afford  to  each  other  mutual  support,  and  that  may 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  be  studied  with  advan- 
tage.— j;  B.  Say,  180S. 

We  may  cite  as  examples  of  such  rchoate  but  yet 
incomplete  discoveries  the  gi-eat  '  ,fealth  of  Na- 
tions'- by  Adam  Smith-a  work  which  still  stands 
out,  and  will  ever  stand  out,  as  that  of  a  pioneer, 
and  the  only  book  on  political  economy  which  dis- 
plays its  genius  to  every  kind  of  intelligent  reader. 
But  among  the  specialists  and  the  schools,  this  work 
of  genius  which  swayed  all  Europe  in  its  day,  is  laid 
upon  the  shelf  as  an  antiquated  affair,  superseded 
by  the  smaller  and  duller  men  who  have  pulled  his 
system  to  pieces  and  are  offering  us  the  fragments 
as  a  science  most  of  whose  first  principles  are  still 
un^er  dispute. -Pro/mor  (Greek)  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 
Tlie  Present  Position  of  Egyptology,"  "Nineteenth 
Century"  August,  1894. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BOOK  II. 

STh^^jf  "'^i  '"Tf  ^  ^'  *^"  ^«^«^««  ^I^«h  treats  of 
^  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production 
and  distribution,  our  first  step  is  to  fix  the  meaning  S 
in  this  science  properly  attaches  to  its  primary  tern 
.   I  shall  in  the  first  place  show  the  need  for  an  exhaustive 

Adam  Siuith  has  attached  to  this  term,  and  the  utter 
meoherency  with  regard  to  it  into  which  the  scholastie 
economy  has  now  fallen.  scuoiastie 

Thi' ^  r^^i  ?"^  ^"^  ^''''*^^^  *^«  «^"«««  «f  ^^^  confusion 
This  will  lead  to  a  consideration  of  economic  developmTnt" 
and  in  the  absence  in  our  literature  of  any  intelST  Ws 
tory  of  political  economy,  I  shall  attempt  brie%  to  trace" 

cessors,  the  French  economists  called  Physiocrats  to  ifs 
virtual  abandonment  in  the  teachings  of  trClh  and 
American  colleges  and  universities  ft  the  present    me 

thf  Tf  "r  '^'^  *^^  ^^y  P^^^*  ^«  ^-  wSh  on  which 
the  scholastic  economists  now  agree  -i  that  iTiZ     i 

andthat  their  confusions  as  to^eSSpiotdll^^^^^^^^^^ 

P  op^^^^^^^^^  ?  ^^^"  ^-  t'y  to  deterSe  th" 

proper  meaning  of  the  term  value.    That  fixed  we  shall 

tern  Sw  1  ^  f^  "^^  «^^--^  -^  reSnToftS 
tenn  wealth,  and  shall  proceed  to  do  so 

Although  in  this  book  it  will  be  seen  that  I  am  giving 
many  chapters  to  a  subject  which  preceding  TylS 
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nines  may  be 
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CHAPTER  I. 
CONFUSIONS  AS  TO  THE  MEANING  OF  WEALTH. 

SUOmm  THE  FAILURE  OP  THE  CURRENT  POLITICAL  ECON- 
OMY  TO  DEFINE  WEALTH,  AND  THE  CONFUSIONS  THERE- 
PROM,  CULMINATING  IN  THE  ABANDONMENT  OP  POLITICAL 
ECONOJIY  BY  ITS  PROFESSED  TEACHERS. 

Wealth  the  primary  term  of  political  economy-Common  use  of 

stitZlr  rrT  "°"  ^^^^^^^  '^  P«"«<=«1  economy-Adam 
Smith  not  exphcit-Increasing  confusion  of  subsequent  writers- 
Their  definitions-Many  make  no  attempt  at  defiiition-Peiy's 
SerdZ^  tw'^'^;  *^;  term-MarshaU  and  Nicholson-Fau! 
ure  to  de&ie  the  term  leads  to  the  abandonment  of  political  econ- 
omy-Th,8  concealed  under  the  word  "  economic  "-The  intent 
expressed  by  Macleod-Results  to  political  economy. 

rpHE  purpose  of  the  science  of  political  economy  is  as 
X  we  have  seen,  the  investigation  of  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  social  or 
civilized  life.  In  beginning  its  study,  our  first  step  is 
therefore  to  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  wealth  of  socio- 
ties  or  communities;  to  determine  exactly  what  we  mean 
by  the  word  wealth  when  used  as  a  term  of  political 
economy. 

There  are  few  words  in  more  common  use  than  this 
word  wealth,  and  in  the  general  way  that  suiSces  for 
ordinary  pm-poses  we  all  know  what  we  mean  by  it.  But 
when  It  comes  to  defining  that  meaning  with  the  precision 
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necessary  for  the  purposes  of  political  economy  so  as  to 
determine  what  is  and  what  is  not  properly  incZ'p^in  .h 
Idea  0   weaU.  as  political  econom^  m'Xat^^^^^^ 

standpoint  is  that  of  the  iin,-f  Lf  ^i^  economy   whose 
standpoint  is  that  of  thf L^i  '  T\  *^^  "'^'^^^y  ^^«se 

cal  or  mental  frame     Strenirnf  rri„7    /  .i      .  ''®  P^^^^" 

or  propertv     Now  r!;  ■  m  T.?  "«*"'  'o  Possessions 

thing  Me  Jt  St„"d1v^^SSr 'tr"8*  -- 
or  the  wealth  of  the  soeStv  theTf  '      "™'  ™^'*' 
Leviathan  of  whieh  iSU-^^SfL-S^St: 


<^1>-  r.  CONFUSIONS  AS  TO  MEANING.  i„ 

social  wholes  or  the  f.i^?  ''°''""'^'  *^^^*  ^^^ 

other  individn^s    w  "  „i   ?^^«"'"°s  '3""  '»  Wm  from 
part  of  thTweilil,  ^f  ?v     °'"s«"»n«  <=»»  (Constitute  no 

J'^tt:L-:LiSr"-='»- 

which  noonecanrvdd  i K.  r  r"^  ''"'''  ^  «^^««  i" 
unless  they  LkTreTt  .!.  T^T^^"'"'  '^^^"^*^  ^«  ^^^We, 
they  co.e^:teX\  r':rdtl^^  ""'"'^ 

But  what  does  seem  stZJis  that   nd  rr^'  ''''''' 

for  the  professionar^^^  '"^j"^«*«-    ^™«  ^« 

figures  atTemXto  eli^ll^^^^^^  ^^^^  f"  ^^^  ^^^^^  of 
mpc  CO  estimate  the  aggregate  wealth  of  states 
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and  nations,  they  seem  for  the  most  j>,- .r>  inuoceni  of  «r,v 
suspicion  that  what  may  Ik  -Pnlfh  A  \  .  "  .  ?"'^  ^^  ^^Y 
not  be  wealth  to  a  community  *  '"^''^^''''  '^''' 

his  timA  r--.  ^®  economic  sense.    But  since 

^^t::!::TZ  i:^"^-  '^  ^'^^^  *--'  -^ 

schools  «r!'       ^'    •'  ^^  ^^^^rigs  of  those  who  in  our 
in  thP  Vnr/'T''^"''^'''  "^"^^  ^«r««  confounded  rat 

uuiny  naa  tailen,  by  printing  together  a  Tiiimh^^  ^* 
ital,  as  given  by  accredited  economic  writers  t     am„  T 

Walker,  then  superintended  offhe  Sod  sL^^^^         ^'T''  ^• 
was  afterwards  rpnrJnf«,i  oo  ]  ^*®^  Census,  and  whieli 

my  "Soekl  ProEs  -'  '^''"•^'"  ^'^  '"^^  ^'"«"«'^»  edition  of 

of  Nations  "  i «  «nf  economic  work  written  since  the  "Wealth 

the  tIS?""  "''  '■''■        "  =»"*  '•■  •^"'•P''"  n.,  "  The  «>,„us  .rf 


Chap.  I.  CONFUSIONS  AS  TO  MEANING.  jai 

capital,  with  which  I  was  immediately  concerned  the 
confusion  among  the  accredited  economists  has  "j^ot  no 
uetter  very  fast,"  the  '^  economic  revolution  "  which  has  in 
the  meanwhUe  displaced  from  theh-  chairs  thTprofessors 
of  the  then  orthodox  political  economy  in  order  to  Xe 

founTr  T  .     "^f.^  """"^y  "^^^^  confusion  worse  con- 
founded    Let  me,  therefore,  in  order  to  show  in  the  most 

e'o^^  t's^to  th  "^'"^^"^  ^^^^^^^  among'sctC 
Tt  toltLt  V)'  fT^'y  ^'-"^  °f  P°li*i«al  economy, 

TccreditLl  pI""  *^'  ""^"^^  ^*  representative  and 
Set  tfrnel?''  T'''  '^''  ^^^"^  Smith  to  the 
TpossiMe?  "^     "^  *^'"^  "^  chronological  order  as  far 

appiifs  fhT^H'^^'f '  wealth  into  natural  and  social,  and 
usetira-r^Totr:^  ^'^'^^^^  ^^^^  -  --^' 

byXVr^"jrv:^:?^nr^^^^ 

.hi^'^'^r^",^^'''"  ^*^«^««  «^  products  which  have  ex 

tSeVt:;;^^  -^  ^^*^-  — ^>  -?::?  or 

^Jones-Material  objects  voluntarily  appropriated  by 
Rae-All  I  can  find  on  this  subject  in  his  "New  Prinoi 

Stilus  bv^b«   '^^r*'^«/^  ^'"^*^  previously  existing ; 
nations  by  the  creation  of  wealth  that  did  not  befo?; 

«rf  fri'''"7'^I?i*^°''  *^^^''  ^^d  those  things  only,  which 
indirectly  productive  of  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain.  . 
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p  ™^  of  body  and  mmd,  appear  to  us  to  be  artieles  of 

John  Stuart  MUl-All  useful  and  agreSblTt2r.« ^^.^  i, 
possess  exchangeable  value-  or-  ."X^^^^^f^'igs which 

(a'S-^"'  is  ,„  t^nl^blo,  (tClfeltsuppty, 

by  kbr"'"'^'"""''''^'^  ^*  «<""'»*  of  lifeproduced 
pWret'^bo^df "  *''^  ^'=-""'  »'  "'='*  -^0^^^ 

orSrg^d^rwtofetj::::*^  ™''  "^  •»"«"''  -^ 
.  -  ^4l»notr,sr^a:;^^ssr"'°'''^• 
tio^^  wit^'itts?"'^  .which'answe.t^„en.s  ra- 

agoJeS  r„„i,v^'"'"'''  '"""i«  good  and  nseful- 
be  bought.  ""'''  *"'  y*'  ""^y  oannot 


««J'.  '■  CONFUSIONS  AS  TO  MEANING.  „, 

Jraneis  A.  Wolier-AU  artiol.  of  value  and  nothing 

the  consent  or«l^\'|i'ptrn."*Wet^r?,r"^"^ 

nify.flrsMhefl^aZ'Xf^Slr*  *"  "«" 
possessions,  and  secondlv  ^^^  5®      .^^"g^om  material 

sions  them  elves     We^^h?^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  the  posses- 
weul-constitutingeleSsinnr  T''''''''  *^«  relative- 
It  is  objective  to  the  user  ^rr'*^^^ 
able.  "'^'^'  material,  useful  and  appropri- 

aaSrtal.f;tlTt:SrMt^  T«"-«  '^"- 
o(  exertion,  and  is  tmnaf«~H!^  .,*"'''  *""*  «">='^«<"' 
terW  wealth  witlfont  deting  i^  *""  "^^  ^"^"^  »'  i™""" 

-otr  tL-S'  11"°  °"^r  ™*  °'  ""'»'■  We  pay 
enabks  thet  p^^TZ  "I'^^r  "^"""kdge'whlj 
others,  incMing  ZwelT/;' ^°'!  *"  '^  '""J-'J""*-'  °' 

man  of  businessftte  to„™ fea^'^*;;'''":'  *'"  """^V  «"' 
of  the  physician  is  t^hl!     -f  .    '"^"' "''  *«  skU' 

th.  terS  fn  rrit^ttrir  "■'"'  "''^''  -  - 

signta~ntw:noTdltT'°"''.  ^"'''^  "»  "^'^r  a  de. 
4ply  the  r  t?t^°ro;tSes"  "'-''  "■•  "^"'«' '» 

h«'e.t;ras™at^,^;^;^riii»i»-«^  ^ 
his  "Unto trCt-  ^^j;„*:™fta7r''''"^-  ^"' 

political  economy  and  th^  hrilN    . «    u       """'  ^^^^  "n 

which  they  likehiroth,  ''""  f' "ashes  of  ethical  trnth 

admi^rto  relJd  ll      ^''''^  ««»tain  have  led  many 

regard  hun  as  a  pi-ofonnd  economist.    He  L 
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anything  but  complimentary  *     ".  ,     .^edera  sai-dmnt 
science,'  as  he  caUs  it,  against  which  he  brings  the  charge 
that  while  claiming  to  be  the  science  of  wealth  it  cannot 
ell  what  wealth  is     In  the  preface  to  these  essays  he  s's 
yhe  real  gist  of  these  papers,  their  central  meaning  and 

Enghsh  a  logical  definition  of  wealth;  such  definition 
being  absolutely  needed  for  a  basis  of  economical  science  « 
It  ^ould  be  well,  therefore,  without  assuming  that  Rnskin 
wL-Ti,'^?^  represents  the  scholastic  political  economy 
which  he  likened  to  an  astronomy  unable  to  say  what  a 
8  ar  was,  to  give  his  definition.  That  definition,!  use 
his  own  words  is-"The  possession  of  useful  articles  that 
we  can  use,"  or  as  agam  stated  somewhat  later  on  "The 
possession  nf  the  valuable  by  the  valiant »  ' 

The  endeavor  to  get  together  these  definitions  of  wealth 

^u!mTf  T''''.^''  ^^^"^^^^  considerable  effort,  but 
It  IS  likely  to  be  noticeable  by  its  omissions.    The  fait  is 
that  many  of  the  best-known  writers  on  poUtical  economv 
such  for  instance  as  Picardo,  Chal  ners^  Thorold  Rog^r"^; 

we^th     SZ     r  """P'*^    '''  ^-y  'definition  0 
r/^    1  J     ^°'     '"""^  ^'  *^  ^«  ^^^d  of  the  two  volumes 
um^s'on  r  '^'""''^""^-l^^-h"  and  also  of  the  two  vol 
umes  on  the  same  subi^et  by  Bohm-Bawerk,  wMch  also 

by  that  now  dominant  school  of  scholastic  political  econ- 
omy known  as  the  "Austrian."  An-l  ^.ilU.fmany  of  the 
writers  who  make  no  attempt  i  define  wealth,  do  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  it,  wLa  ,  he-  av  i.  fno  1^  a 
and  incoherent  either  to  quot.   >r"     Z^i^^ 

thus  frankly  expressed  by  Professor  Perrv  in  his  "Ele 
ments  of  Political  Economy  "  (1866) :       "^ '""^^     ^^«- 

th^hi"  T^  ""'^"^  ^^'  ^""°  *^«  ^^""^  °f  political  economy     It  is 
the  bog  whence  most  of  the  mists  have  arisen  which  have  bedould 
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for  any  scientific  pu^posrwl  e"  Ts  iSf  '  *  '^*'?"'"^ -«* 

to  be  defined,  and  coiiaen„«„fir  '^'"°*'*  impossible 

definition  o£  knyl""^  "^  tLT'  "°  "^'"'^  ^^"'P"''^  '^  » 
has  never  yet  been  se^tS V  '  ',  •,  ,  °^^''"^n«  «f  the  word  wealth 
that  work  b  doras  a  is ''  '''If'"'  """'^y  """"^  -«"  UBtil 
factorily  construeteS  ^  ZT^'  l\"  T""^'  ^^  °«^«^  ^e  satis- 
dispute  till  doom  day 'bui  nZT  ''^'"'''  '^"'^  ''''''  ''"'^^te,  and 

nitenes,  andmeaSiSg^rsTmrv"^ 

paratively  few  results  and  make  bn^ *««  same  v  „rd,  they  ...ach  com- 

at  this  poiut  that  we  A^d  thTfl^'st  ^anTre^^^^^^^^^  ^  "/^  ^"^^ 
hitherto  made  by  this  8cienn«      r.  '^V^Y  f  ^'^^  "'''^  advance 

tiflc  purposes  which  no  Zu:*  of  maSSnTd'  '  7^'  ''''  «'^'«°- 
mak.  mutable  for  that  serviVe  "X^'P^'f^^^a^d explanation  -ould 
word.  Tn  emannpajw Ts.lf  f^^^^l^ *^'?  ''  "''  "°«<*  *°  "«^  t^is 
term,  ;  ■  ioal  eSom!hlTl  V^"^  "^""'^  ''^''^^^  ^^  *  technical 
now  Ulau'ely  free       "^  ^"'  ^'^^'^  ^  «^°«'  ^^^  "s  movements  a« 

yet  published  in  EngSh    ^   "^  ^"'''^'  ""'^"^^^^  ^<>^^^ 
only  apprlh'Tg  0^^°'"'  *"  *"  ^^^ «">"'■  ^ie 

goods  are  reckoned  as  wealtb  '      *  "°*  *"  '''°^«  «' 
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But  for  the  distinction  between  goods  reckoned  as 
wealth  and  goods  not  reckoned  as  wealth,  which  one  wouM 
think  was  about  to  foUow,  the  reader  looks  in  vain     Ho 
merely  finds  that  Professor  MarshaU  gives  him  the  cho  ce 
of  classifying  goods  into  cxtornal-material-transferable 
goods,  external-material-non-transferable  goods,  external 
Cw«    *'"f "''.'  goods,  external-pei/onal-io" 
^ood^    of  «1     '•  T       ;^ternal-personal.non-transferable 
goods ;  or  else  into  material-external-transferable  goods 
matenal-external-non-transferable   goods,  personal-fxter-' 
na^-transferable  goods,  personal-external-ion-transferabTe 
goods,  and  personal-mtemal-non-transferable  goods     But 
as  o  which  of  these  kinds  of  goods  are  reckonfd  as  wealth 

inUil'lr  ^.^^P-^r- Marshall  gives  the  reader  no 
inUing  unless  indeed,  he  may  be  able  to  find  it  in  Wag- 
nei^s  "  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  to  which  the  reader  Trl 
ferred  at  the  conclusion  of  tho  chapter  as  throwing  "  much 

of  weThV';  rr"*r  ^^"'^  *^^«  economlc'corpt 

of  wealth  and  the  juridical  concept  of  rights  in  private 

property."    I  can  convey  the  impression  pf  oduced ^1 

/"li  S.^^P^;^*^*^  struggles  to  discover  what  the  Professor 

rimbln      ,    f^T  f  *^'  ^'^^  ^°S^^«^  University  of 
Cambridge  holds  is  to  be  reckoned  as  wealth,  only  by  sav- 

above,  the  earth  beneath  and  the  waters  under  the  earth 

SnlT^,  "f  ^  *^  ^'  ^''^"'^  ^y  "^^"'  individuaUy  o; 
coUectively,  includmg  man  himself  with  all  his  natural  or 
acquired  capabilities,  and  that  all  I  can  absolutely  affirm 
for  It  IS  the  only  thing  for  which  I  can  find  a  direct  state-' 
ment,  is,  that  we  ought  for  many  pm-poses  to  reckon  the 
Ihames  a  part  of  England's  wealth." 

The  same  utter,  though  perhaps  somewhat  less  elaborate, 
mcoherency  IS  shown  by  Professor  J.  Shield  Nicholson 
Professor  of  Pohtical  Economy  in  the  gr  at  Scottish 
University  of  Edinburgh,  whose  "Principle,  of  PoUtical 
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Economy  "  appeared  in  first  volume  (less  than  half  as  bii. 

(1897)  been  succeeded  by  another.    Looking  up  the  index 

for  the  word  "wealth  "  one  finds  no  less  than  Mteen  refer 

ences,  of  which  the  first  is  "popular  conceptbn  o  /'  and 

he  second  "economic  conception  of."    Yet  in  none  of 

be  iound  th^   ;  ^T^""°^  ^ike  a  definition  of  wealth^o 
beings        TK  f '°^  r««e»ibling  a  direct  statement 

general  the  most  important  item  in  the  inventory  of  na 
tional  wealth  "-a  proposition  which  logicallyraTun  ^ue' 
as^tl^t  we  ought  to  reckon  the  Thames  f  part'o^En  Jand": 

Now,  wealth  is  the  object-noun,  or  name  given  to  thn 
subject-matter,  of  political  economy,  the  sdenfXt  seeks 
wea^rri^'^  ^'"^  ''  *'«  P^^^-«-  and  dltl"^ 

tTrm  of  fir!r     "^  T''^-    ^*  ^«  *^^^«^«r«  *h«  economL 
term  of  first  importance.    Unless  we  know  what  wealth 
IS,  how  possibly  can  wo  hope  to  discoverTow  it  il  1 
cured  and  distributed  1    Yet  after  a  century  of  what  passes" 
for  the  cultivation  of  this  science,  with  profes L^s  0 
weS^^^^^^  .^\'^  ^^"^^^'  «^«  ^-««o«>  '  ^at  s 

^^r^^s^r^eT^lI--^^^^ 
IS  not  even  a  consensus  of  opinion     And  -  n  thlLJ,      a 

anythmg  having  value  to  the  social  unit 

snows  lack  of  the  first  essential  of  true  science.    And  the 
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fate  of  rejection  even  by  those  who  profess  to  sfn^^r  o«^ 

teachithasalreadybefaienpoliticairno^^^^^^^ 

of  the  accredited  institutions  of  learning 

This  fact  mil  not  be  obvious  to  the  ordinary  reader  for 
It  .  ^^oncealed  to  him  under  a  change  in  the^m'SuVof 

Since  the  term  comes  into  om  language  from  the  Greek 

political  economy  is  ''politico-economic"    But  thkt  o 
term  too  long,  and  too  alien  to  the  Saxon  genius  of  ou^ 
mother  tongue,  for  frequent  repetition.    Anf  so  the    '^ 
"economic"  has  come  into  accepted  use  in  EnSsh  ale^ 
pressing  that  idea.    We  are  justified  thereforef Ssuppos" 

S  tJUZTlut  tf  ''^  f  ^^^^"^  ^^^p^«-  -^-  - 

1 »!,  near  ot  them,  that  the  works  now  wi-itten  bv  the  nvo 
feasors  of  poUtieal  economy  in  our  nniversities  and  el 
leges,  and  ent  tied  "Elements  of  Eeonomic^  "PrineX 
of  Eeouomies,"  "  '?anual  of  Economics  »  ete  .rf/™? 
on  political  economy.    Examinatr,  h„:l:;r^7s£rw 
L    sZLlf'tht"'  'r  ""  ""'  '»  -alityL": 

or  the  science  of  exchangeable  quantities.    This  ^  not  the 
InZsZlrT^t      "^'"^  *"  ^^'  ''^''''  '^  mathematics.* 

^onomv  mr?'""''  ?"'  '""^'  ""  '°^*  '■>  »  t™"  X^^' 
2emT4S      "^^  '™'"'  ^^  "■»«»  '»  -'>«-  ttoy 
A  proper  name  for  this  totaUy  different  science  wH.l. 
«:^"*-so^^^fp*^  so ta^ratd 
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ing  colleges  and  universities  on  both  sides  of  +!,«  a+i     *• 
have  now  substituted  in  their  teac  wTr  t^!  ^J*'" 

ar.  officially  supposed  to  exporntw^^^^^^ 
allactics,"  as  proposed  by  Archbishop  Whatelv  or  thlt  n; 
^pu^ogy,"as  proposed  byP^^^^^^ 
but  It  IS  certainly  not  properly  "economies"  for  fW  i!' 
long  us       i,  i,,,,.,^,  J^  politicarernon;y  "  ''"'  '^ 
Bo  h  the  reason  for,  and  what  is  meant  by  the  chancre 

«ci'°  B:iZ7e^X:iSl'''''  ''  f  -  '"^^  —  o^  the 
ence,"  or  "Econom  cs^ar^  in  ^«°°«™y  "  and  "Economic  Sci- 

diHCo^tinuethTrrwhTch  sHa'irr  "'''r^  ''  ''''^'  ^«"er  to 
seems  to  relate  to  polUicfnn-^  f      ^t"''^^^ 

clearly  define^'it^nStrdexlf'Tir^^^^^^^  °"^,  "'^"'  -««* 
names  of  other  sciences     W«  !  .^i  !^      !       '*  analogous  to  the 

tinuo  the  use  of  the  term  "B^iHnlT'      """'T'  ^'""^'^^^^i^  di«con- 
"  ecoromies  "    Fnll  ™     n  economy "  and  adhere  to  that  of 

.hfj""^  ^K^""'  ""^^"^  ^^^'""  *^«  ^«la<^^«^s  of  exchange- 
able quantities  are  such  laws  as  2  +  2  =  4-  4_i  _? 

2x^4  =  8;  4-2  =  2;  and  their  extensions.'  ~    ' 

taon  of  the  sciences  is  as  laws  of  arithmetic  or  laws  of 
mathematics,  not  as  laws  of  economics.    And  the  attlmp 

sLrt  wordT  '  'T'^'  ''^'''^  ^''''  "^^'^^  "economic"  a 
short  word  for  "  pohtico-economic  '  to  pass  off  their  "sci- 
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for  me  too"  '^''^' '  *^^  ^^^  ^^u  two,  and  here's  two 

thedroppingof  to  M  hf  r^t"™*  ^''"'1'  <=omes  from 

is  taught  S^iteDfiL,'         ""'  '"'"""^  "'  ^^'''o^  which 
to  qnfslns  wuih  iir°  "T' ''h-'^ver  to  give  even 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAUSES  OF  CONFUSION  AS  TO  THE  MEANING 
OF  WEALTH. 

SHOWING  THE  REAL  mFFICULTY  THAT  BESETS  THE 
ECONOMIC  DEFINITION  OF  WEALTH. 

Effect  of  slavery  on  the  definition  of  wealth_«?Jm,-i»»  •  a 

existing- John  Stuart  Mill  on  W^::^J:S^::itZZnZ 
protective  absmdity-Power  of  special  interests  to  moW  co,nmoa! 

tewTr      "•'?'"'  ""''  ^'^"■^*^'  -^  '^^  power  o?  spec  aUn 
terests  to  pervert  reason— Mill  an  pvprnr^i^  ^*  i  "pui-iai  in- 

thought  can  be  enSTlii      f  f.'^    P^^'^iary  interest  to  affect 
in  AmerzW  slavery       '   '  ^  ^'"'  *''*  interest-This  shown 

rpHE  neglect  of  poUtical  economy  in  the  classical  world 
the  effect  oT^ir^'^  ^^  ™"^''"  economists  as  due  to 

in  ^TJ^  f  ■^''  f  quicker  and  more  direct  effect  of  slavery 
overlooked"'  "'*""  ''  '''''^'''  ^^^"^^^^  ^««  ^«- 
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reb^S  Z^T  '1  the  crucified  fomenter  of  a  servile 

could  ^nnnf    S     ...  *^^^  '"*''*  »«*"*«  aniong  them 

u  «a,h  s  IT  txv— t^:s 

"t  exenange  and  economies  of  affrioulturp  dha-^^  ^ 

t"Xr'  '"'"^  *'^  ^^^^^^  andCnTthtTg^^^^^^^^ 
tural  economy  even  teaching  how  slaves  should  be  sdd  as 
soon  a    age  and  infirmity  began  to  lessen  the  ZTthTt 

TotaUrnty/^^"  ''''''  ''^^  ^^  -<^  ^^^^^^^^o 

twfen  whattf  T*^°^*.'  "''"^"^^«  *^«  distinction  be- 
tween what  may  be  wealth  to  the  individual  and  what  is 
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wealth  to  the  society,  which  has  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  science  of  political  economy  wherever,  either  in  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  world,  the  ownership  of  human 
beings  has  been  an  important  element  in  the  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  class,  has  not  entirely  ceased  to  show  itself  with 
the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery.    Even  the  men  who  have 
seen  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  faUure  of  the 
restless  and  powerful  thinkers  of  the  classic  world  to  de- 
velop  a  political  economy  and  their  acceptance  of  slaverv 
have  in  their  own  development  of  political  economy  been 
unconsciously  affected  by  a  sinular  retarding  and  aberrat- 
ing influence     Chattel  slavery  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  individuals  become  wealthy  without  increase  in  the 
general  wealth,  and  as  in  modern  civilization  it  has  lost 
importance,  other  means  to  the  same  end  have  taken  its 
place.    But  wherever  and  from  whatever  causes  society  is 

orestl'^nf'    r  J7  "'^  '^^  *^'  ""''^  P^«^'  '^'  V^^^^ 
question  of  pohtieal  economy,  what  is  wealth?  must  be  a 

delicate  one  to  men  sensibly  or  insensibly  influenced  by 

the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  dominating  class.    For 

m  such  social  conditions  much  that  commonly  passes  for 

wealth  must  really  be  only  legalized  robbery,  Z  nothing 

wl    T  '^r'?  *^  *^"^^  '"^"^yi^g  *^«  profit  of  rob 
bery  than  to  call  it  by  its  true  name. 

In  the  preliminary  remarks  to  his  "  Principles  of  Politi- 
cal Economy  "  John  Stuart  Mill  says : 


It  often  happens  that  the  'anivox-eal  belief  of  one  age  of  mankind 
-a  belief  from  which  no  one  .as,  ..„■  without  JI'm^^^ 
effort  0.  genius  and  courage,  corW.  r.  n..t  time  be  free-beromeTS 
the^t?"-"*  "^'T  P'^P^^^«  "^^   "'-^^^  that  the  only  difficulty 

Sth      The'Toncrt     '''  T'"'"  '''''  "°"^^  ^«  B/nonymous  v^S 
weaitli.     The  conceit  seems  too  preposterous  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
8on.us  opinion.     It  lookn  like  one  of  the  cru  *e  fancies  of^!h  Idhood 
instantly  corrected  by  a  word  from  any  grown  per«ol    BuUet  '^ 
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Let  no  one  be  confident  indeed  f 

Yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  liken  the  absurdities  of  the  mer 
cantile  or  protective  system  to  the  crude  fancies  of  chuT 
hood.  This  has  never  been  their  origir  or  tliefr  strength" 
In  the  petty  commerce  in  marbles  afd  top   thL  J:^^^^^^^^ 

rje'fnd  t'h'T  "t  '^^  ''''  i-agined'that  tlfe  m^.: 

off  he  should  t     N  ^"  ?''  ^^  '""'^  ^^^^^^^^  t^«  I'etter 
oa  ne  should  be.    No  primitive  people  were  ever  vet  so 

stupid  as  to  suppose  that  they  could  increase  thiir  wellth 

by  taxing  themselves.    Any  child  that  could  understand 

he  proposition  would  see  that  a  doUar's  wortroftod 

coiUd  not  be  more  valuable  than  a  dollar's  worSi  of  Ly 

thing  else  as  readily  as  it  would  see  that  a  pound  of  S" 

could  not  be  heavier  than  a  pound  of  fefthers     Such 

Ideas  are  not  the  fancies  of  childhood.    The  r  growth 

then,  strength,  their  persistence,  as  we  may  clearlf  seltn 

the  newer  countiies  of  America  and  Austrdia  where  thev 

r^t^^ction«  o^  .  7^''''*^  ^^  '^'''^^  ^«^™t«  in  artificial 
wea  th  r.l  ^^^'  '''  ^  "^'^^^  °^  increasing  individual 
wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wealth. 

■Bught  ma  achon  by  something  that  makes  them  Mi 
vidnaUy  wealthy  without  aMing  to  tie  geneiS  wellft 
m^exert  on  influenee  out  of  aU  proportiof  rttir  m  t' 
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terests  Of  society,  as  a  Standing  army  is  to  an  „nn.  •  . 
mob.  It  gains  intensity  and  Imt  t..  "°°^?^"^.^«d 
and  in  the  wealth  if  f ovl  ?        F      ^*®  specialization, 

ties,  education  and  graces  necesl,l^'  *\'  ^PPortuni- 
acceptable  expression  Ti,^  *°  ^"^^  *^«"'  'thought 
tered»Th«^^?  ^•„  T^®^  '''■*'  necessarily  the  "unlet- 
terea,    the  "ignorant,"  the  "vule-ar"  nv«.,«  •    1  ."n^e^ 

sciousness  of  weakness  to  look  un  fTL^  ^^  '"^- 

vested  or  rooted  noMn  ft   ^''*  *."!  ^''"'^^^  ^*  ^«°&*^  «o 
the  eon.titSr„nl"'er™:rTenVr'r^  "  """ 
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^ty"^'""^  "^  '^'  '^^"^"^  *^^  *^««^i»^  f"^Ctions  of 

^d""  ^^'l^}'^^^  !^^  explanation  of  the  fact  that  looking 
through  the  vista  of  what  we  know  of  human  history  wf 
everywhere  find  what  are  to  us  the  most  palpabreabsmr 
ties  enshnnmg  themselves  in  the  human  mind  as  unnues 
tionable  truths- whole  nations  the  prey  of  prepoZous 

:Cw"''-.''r ^  *'^""^^^«  beLe^ellowTeatrs 
ttrh«r  '^fi  "'  ^°^"Pt"^ries,  whom  their  imagTnt 
tion  has  converted  mto  the  representatives  of  Deity  tht 
^eat  masses  toiling,  suffering,  starving,  that  those  they 
bear  on  their  shoulders  may  live  idly  and  daintily.  iCr 

enZh  tLt'^r'1 '''  *f  *''  ^^  ^^y  «-  ^f  -«  look  dose 
enough  that  It  has  always  been  because  behind  it  crouched 

"Zirr"''':^''^''  ^"^^^^*'  -^  that  the  mThas 
hushed  the  questioning  of  the  child 

This  is  of  human  nature.    The  world  is  so  new  to  us 

1^:ZT'  ""'  'f"  ''-'  "^  ^^«  -  compelled  at  every 
turn  to  rely  upon  what  we  are  told  rather  than  on  what 

TndTl  Tr "  '"'°""- '  "^^*  ^«  ^^  to  be  the  common 
and  respected  opinion  of  others  has  with  us  such  almost 
irresistible  weight,  that  it  becomes  possible  for  a  spS 

"ee'^  ^b -r  ^;'^  *^^^^^"^  P---«  to  mlTou 
Diaeit  seem  white  and  wrong  seem  right 

Let  no  one  indeed  feel  confident  that  he  could  have  es- 
caped any  delusion,  no  matter  how  preposterous,  that  has 
ever  prevailed  among  men,  if  he  had  lived  when  and  where 
It  was  accepted.  From  as  far  back  as  we  can  see,  human 
nature  has  not  changed,  and  we  have  but  to  look  tound 
us  to  discover  m  operation  to-day  the  great  agency  that 
has  made  falFohood  seem  truth  "t  agency  tnat 

Mm^^!u^'^  l""^'?'  ^  ^^^*  ^  h^^^  quoted,  John  Stuart 
Mdl  speaks  wi  h  reference  to  the  doctrine  that  money  is 
synonymous  witi  wealth-the  fact  that  accepted  opilon 
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may  blind  even  able  and  courageous  men-he  himself  in 
the  same  book  and  almost  in  the  same  paragraTles 
unconscious  illustration,  in  the  timidity^itfwhich  he 
touches  the  question  of  the  nature  of  wealth,  whe^  i  tads 
beyond  what  Adam  Smith  had  already  shov^n,  that  it  was 
not  synonymous  with  money.  He  recognises,  indeed 
that  w^.at  :s  wealth  to  an  individual  is  not  therefo  e  woaltt 

r:;";r:  -^^^^  ^^«  -^  ^n  which  h-rti!;: 

taxpayers.  '  ^"^°*  °^  *^^  government  or  of  the 

pvp?".!?'''*'"*'''''-''*''"'^  "  '^^^^'^  "  «^o^s  the  bias.  And 
even  this  recogmtion  that  debt  cannot  be  wealth  in  the 
economic  sense  is  ignored  in  the  subsequent  definition  of 

So  strongly  indeed  was  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  seems  to 
me  a  very  type  of  intellectual  honesty,  unde^  the  hiflTen  e 
of  the  accustomed  ideas  of  his  time  and  class,  that  at 
though  he  saw  with  perfect  clearness  that  the  wea  rtha 
con.es  to  individuals  by  reason  of  their  monopTo  land 
really  comes  to  them  through  force  and  fraud  yet    e 

rs'yorv^tTi^'^^'^^'^^^^^p-^^'- 

weaitn.    Nor  yet,  does  he  seem  even  to  dream  that  the 
people  of  a  country,  once  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived 

In  l\^T^  -T^^^^^*  h«  «-w  to  be  th.ir  natural  right 
In  aU  the  history  of  dead  absurdities  there  can  be  no  sen 
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This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  ownership  of  the  land  of 
Ireland  gave  tJie  people  who  n  >rally  owned  it  the  right  to 
buy  It  from  those  who  did  not  morally  own  it 

r,I^^  '''^'  ,'V^^*  ^^^  *'^"^  *^^^  ^^'^i^^d  logician  and 
radica^y  minded  man  the  patent  absurdity  of  saying  that 
the  indmdnals  caUed  landowners  had  no  right  to  land 
except  that  which  is  the  sum  and  expression  of  all  ex- 
changeable rights  to  land-rent? 

Whoever  win  .examine  his  wiitings  wiU  see  that  it  was 
his  previous  «-,.  stance  of  certain  doctrines-doctrines 
with  which  ft  u,",^,sion  of  ingenious  men  had  endeavored 
to  bnng  Hi^o  .. -ns^iance  of  logical  coherence  a  political 
economy  vittdlv  dofective,  and  which  resembled  the  elabo- 
rate system  of  cycles  and  epicycles  with  which  the  ingenu- 
ity of  astronomers  previous  to  Copernicus  had  endeavored 
to  account  for  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 

When  an  incongruous  substance,  such  for  instance  as  a 
buUet,  IS  implanted  in  the  human  body,  the  physical  system, 
as  soon  as  it  despairs  of  its  removal,  sets  about  the  en- 
fTlZ  ^f '''""^^^^t^  itself  to  the  incongruity,  frequent- 
ly with  such  success  that  at  length  the  incongi-uity  is  not 
noticed.  The  stout,  masterful  man  with  whom  I  have  just 
now  been  talking,  and  whom  you  might  liken  to  a  buU  if 
It  were  not  for  the  intelligence  of  his  face,  has  long  carried 
a  bullet  under  his  skin.  And  men  have  even  been  known 
to  live  for  years  with  buUets  in  their  brains. 

So,  too,  with  philosophical  systems.  When  an  incon- 
gruity IS  accepted  in  a  philosophical  system,  the  abUities 
ot  Its  professors  are  at  once  set  to  work  to  accommodate 
other  parts  of  the  system  to  the  incongruity,  frequently 
with  such  success  that  philosophical  systems  containing 
fatal  incongruities  have  been  known  to  command  accep 
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tance  for  long  generations.    For  the  mind  of  man 
moro  plastic  than  the  body  of  man,  and  the  human        .i 
nation,  which  is  the  chief  olomont  in  tho  buUdbg  up' of 

S'St eT/T  '"T'^^  '  ^^-P^  more  sltle  than 
tlrn   which  the  blood  8up])lies  to  the  bodily  system 

Indeed   the  artificialities  and  confusions  by  which  an 

ncongruity  is  made  tolerable  to  a  philosophic  Litem  for 

;e  very  reason  that  they  cannot  hi  nnJ^o^^^'^Z 

those  who  have  submitted  their  minds  to  a  specS  cour^^^ 

of  cramping,  become  to  them  a  seeming  evidence  ofT 

vT;;aTpiiui:^^^  ^^fr''' *^^* ^'^^^'^oiz 

perfor s^hTricS  wit^rgu:^  ^^^^^""^  ^^^^  *^ 
And  just  as  the  long  toleration  by  the  physical  svstem 

y^aoT<;?lTfftY".'^■'.^^^*'^ 

oLue  to  i   nfW  ^   .   ""^f"  *^'  '^'^^"^  ^^«  ^ade  to  rec 

r.7    i  .  li        """"  *°*''  i^mei  wise  and  prudent  «.„A 
that  what  the  common  i«„ple  heard  gladly  wa^TSn's 
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to  the  learned  scribes  and  pharisecs.  With  illustrations 
of  this  pnnciple  the  history  of  accepted  opinion  in  every 
tune  and  place  abounds. 

It  is  not  to  the  fancies  of  childhood  that  we  must  look 
for  an  explanation  of  the  strength  of  long  dominant 
absurdities.    Michelet  ("  The  People  »)  truly  says  •    "  No 
consecrated  absurdity  would  have  stood  its  ground  in  this 
world  if  the  man  had  not  silenced  the  objection  of  thechUd  " 
But  not  to  depart  from  the  matter  in  hand :    It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  existence  of  a  powerful  class  whose  incomes 
could  not  fail  to  be  endangered  by  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  what  makes  them  individually  wealthy  is  not  any  part 
of  the  wealth  of  society,  but  only  robbery,  must  from  the 
begmning  of  the  cultivation  of  political  economy  in  modern 
times  have  besot  its  primary  step,  the  determination  of 
what  the  wealth  of  society  consists  of,  with  something  of 
the  same  difficulty  that  prevented  its  development  in  classic 
times.     And  when  the  development  commenced,  and 
especiaUy  after  it  had  been  taken  charge  of  by  the  colleges 
and  universities,  which  as  at  present  constituted  must  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  it  is  evident  that  the  efforts  of  able  men  to  briiiff 
into  some  semblance  of  coherency  a  system  of  political 
economy  destitute  of  any  clear  and  coherent  definition  -f 
wealth  must  have  surrounded  the  subject  with  greater 
perplexities  and  helped  powerfully  to  prevent  the  need  of 
a  definition  of  wealth  from  being  felt. 

This  is  precisely  what  we  see  when  we  examine  the  dif- 
ferent attempts  to  define  wealth  in  the  economic  sense 
and  note  the  increasing  confusions  that  have  attended 
them,  culminating  in  the  acceptance  of  the  common  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  wealth-anything  that  has  exchangeable 
power-as  the  only  meaning  that  can  be  given  to  the  eco- 
nomic term;  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the 
possibility  of  a  science  of  political  economy. 
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roFuso  to  prorby  ropocuZ   "f  "  f '''"'*^-     ^^  '"'^"""S  them  to 
rn,.aB„reto/vel/tt>o«f   ir;       ^'  ""'""'^  ''^""^  >"  «»  ^^^' 

In  this,  the  Archbishop,  though  famous  as  a  lorician 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse  "  logician, 

These  are  not  the  effects  of  the  confusion  of  a  term 
The  confusion  of  the  term  is  one  of  the  effects  of  thc"^* 
fluence  upon  thought  of  the  same  special  interest  thatTn 
IS  efforts  to  give  wealth  to  individuals  at  the  expeLe  of 
the  general  wealth,  has  done  and  is  doing  aU  this 

HfffcTrouiranT''  "'  I  ^''''  P^«""^«^^  ^"*«^-«t  to 
mrect  thought,  and  especially  to  affect  thought  in  those 

circles  of  society  whose  opinions  are  most  respcc  ed  ever 

bo  done  away  with  save  by  the  abolition  of  its  cause- the 

social  adjustment  or  institution  that  gives  power  to  ohtln 

Ses     But  if  J.''^'  "'T  ^"'^  ^'"'^^  ^"  *h«  United 

country  that  ,  n  f'  1'""'^^'^  ^^'  *^""^^*  ^^  «'«  ^^olo 
country  that  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  term 

ettlnhlr.^  ^°°^'^-^ly  and  intelligent  peo"" 
JZ^^  \r^\  ^"^  expression  that  meant  everything 
i^ue  o?  Z  wt  ,^^^,r^^^*--  «^-  -i^ht  have  been  th? 

enanoe  o?«r  '  ^^  *^'  P''"^^"'^  '""^^'''^  ^^  the  main- 
tenance of  s  avery  remained,  it  would  still  have  continued 

to  show  Itself  in  thought.    But  as  soon  as  trsuppCof 
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the  slave-owuing  interest  were  cut  off  by  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves  thiri  power  upon  opinion  vanished.  Now,  no 
preacher,  professor  or  politician,  even  in  the  South,  would 
think  of  advocating  or  defending  slavery;  and  in  Boston, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  mobbing,  stands  a  pubUc  statue 
of  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
WHAT  ADAM  SMITH  JilEANT  BY  WEALTH. 

SHOWING  HOW  ESSENTIALLY  ADAM  SMITH'S  PRIJLUIY  CON- 
CEPriON  OP  WEALTH  DIFFERED  FROM  TILVT  NOW  HELD 
BY  HIS  SUCCESSORS, 

Signiflcanco  of  tho  title  "Wealth  of  Nations  "-Its  origin  8ho\ra  in 
Smith's  refereneo  to  tho  Physiocrats— His  coneoptiou  of  wealth 
in  his  introduction-Objection  by  Malthus  and  by  Maeleod- 
Smith's  primary  conception  tha<.  given  in  "Progress and  Poverty" 
—His  subsequent  coufuKions. 

IF,  considering  the  iucreasinp:  iudefiniteness  among  pro- 
fessed economists  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth,  we  com- 
pp.re  Adam  Smith's  great  book  with  the  treatises  that  have 
succeeded  it,  we  may  observe  on  its  very  title-page  soine- 
thiug  usually  unnoticed,  but  really  very  significant.  Adam 
Smith  does  not  propose  an  inquiry  into  tho  nature  and 
causes  of  wealth,  but  "an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations:' 

The  words  I  here  italicize  have  become  tho  descriptive 
title  of  the  book.  This  is  kno^vn,  not  as  "Adam  Smith's 
Inquiry,"  or  "Adnm  Smith's  Wealth,"  but  as  "Adam 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations."  Yet  these  limiting  words, 
"of  nations,"  seem  to  have  been  little  noticed  and  less 
understood  by  the  writers  who  in  increasing  numbers  for 
almost  a  hundred  years  have  taken  this  great  book  as  a 
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basis  for  tlioir  elucidations  and  supposed  improvements 
The  r  assumption  so.n.s  to  1,o  that  it  is  w.nltli  gene  X or 
v-ealh  without  ]imilati.n  wla.-h  A,hun  Smith  tZil7aZ 
which  IS  the  proper  subject  of  political  econom,-.     .  HI  a 
f  he   neant  anythmjr  hy  his  determining  word«  "of  ra 

of  Nations,"  B<,ok  III.,  is  entitled  "Of  the  D  fferent  P    ' 
-so  Ojnilenco  in  Dit^rent Nations," and  Z^^l^ 

stares.     Hut  that  in  his  choice  of  the  limiting  words  ".,P 

^Z:::^^'T^  *'^  ''"'^ ''  -^^^^^  -^'  ^^^ 

ma  ki  fd  c.  rT  ''."^  ^''^''  '''""  *^'^'  I^^'^'^'^'«l  ^«vi«io"«  « 
ml  "i\'  "'  "'^^^^'^^^  ^^^  sufficiently  clear. 

entS^t,«i«/'/-^T  '""^'  ""*  ^^^'^^  ^^•'fl»^te  and  not 
entirely  consistent  m  his  use  of  the  term  wealth  vet  it 
IS  certain  that  what  he  meant  hy  ''the  wealth  of  ^  ol  ' 
of  the  nature  and  causes  of  which  he  proposed  to  in.S 

wealth  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word,  which  includes  as 

vidua!  considered  apart  from  other  individuals  It  was 
hat  kind  of  wealth  the  production  of  which  increas  I'ld 
the  destruction  of  which  decreases  the  wealth  of  society  ^ 
a  whole  or  of  mankind  collectively,  which  he  souAt  ?o 
distinguish  from  the  word  "wealth"  in  its  com  mm   or 

meaning  not  of  the  larger  political  divisions  of  mankind 

but  of  societies  or  social  organisms  ' 

In  the  body  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  there  occurs 

for  hi.  ten  years'  work.    In  Book  IV.,  speaking  of  those 
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members  of  "the  French  republic  of  letters"  who  at  that 
time  called  themselves  and  were  called  "  Economists."  but 
who  httvo  been  since  distinguished  from  other  economists 
real  or  pretended,  by  the  name  of  l*hysiocrats,»-a  school 
who  might  be  better  still  distinguished  as  the  Single  Taxers 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  he  says  (the  italics  are  mine) : 

trolf'^'ir?','"  l^'t  '"'"^"'  '''"''''  '^''°  ^'"'^  "'"ncrouH,  and  which 
troat  not  only  ot  n-hut  i.  tn-opn-h,  callal  poliUrul  u-o,m„„,  or  of  the 

m,^ea,ulcaus^,^n,c,ram,^„,Uio,,s,  but  „f  ovory  0,^...  JJX 
of  the  syHtom  of  ,mv.1  Kovorn.uont,  all  f„llow  i,n,.Ii..il  y,  a.ul  without 
any  Bennible  variation,  tho  doctrines  of  Mr.  (^.ul^nai. 

This  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  not  wealth  in  the  loo.so 
and  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  that  which  is  wealth 
to  societies  considered  as  wholes,  or  as  he  phrased  it,  "  the 
wealth  of  nations,"  is  the  proper  subject-matter  of  what  is 
properly  called  political  economy-shows  the  origin  of  the 
1  le  Adam  Snnth  chose  for  his  book.  He  had  doubtless 
tliought  of  calling  it  a  "Political  Economy,"  but  either 
from  he  consciousness  that  his  w<.rk  was  incomplete,  or 
from  the  modesty  of  his  real  greatness,  finally  preferred 
the  less  pre  entious  title,  which  expressed  to  his  mind  the 

rwS:fiz:s7  '"^ '''-  ^^^-^  ^^^  ^--  ^^ 

JL  ^'*!  \^T  ""'?''  complained  of  Adam  Smith  that  he 
does  not  define  what  he  means  by  wealth.  But  this  has 
been  exaggerated.  In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  the 
introduction  to  his  work  he  thus  explains  what  he  means 
by  the  wealth  of  nations,  the  only  sense  of  the  word  weal  h 
which  ,t  IS  the  business  "  of  what  is  properly  called  nol it 
cal  economy  "  to  consider :  ^ 


«ra*i  ^Zofr""'"*'"'  "'  ^"^^'•"'"^"t  in  tl.o  nature  of  things,  or  nat- 
ma  Older  a  nar.io  sufjsestod,  in  1768,  l,y  Dupont  do  NcnTo urs  one 
of  the  most  .keiive  of  their  number.       '    '        '  """"^*''  «"« 
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piHH  It  >\iUi  nil  tlio  iifc-oMwrioH  niul  conv..i,ii.nt.i.8  of  li/o  whi.O.  if 
?roiroi  „:;il;  """^'  °^  •"  ^^^"^^ '«  ^•"••^•""-^  -"^^  ^^^-^t  produce 

Again,  in  the  last  sentence  of  this  introduction  ho  speaks 
of  "the  real  wealth,  the  annual  produce  of  the  laud  and 
labor  of  the  society."  And  in  other  places  througl  out  the 
book  ho  also  speaks  of  this  wealth  of  society  or  tvealth  of 
nations  or  real  wealth,  as  the  produce  of  land  and  labor. 

What  he  ineant  by  the  produce  of  land  and  labor  was  of 
course  not  the  produce  of  land  plus  the  produce  of  labor 
but  the  joint  produce  of  both-that  is  to  say :  the  result  of 
abor,thcactivetW.torofallproduction,exertedi;^^^^^^^^^^ 
h    passive  factor  of  nil  production,  in  such  a  way  as  to  fi 

iri  ?w"'  T^'Vu^f'  f^'^'^tifi'-ation  of  humaii  desires. 
Malthus,  indorsed  by  McCuUoch  and  a  long  lino  of  com- 
mentators upon  Adam  Smith,  objects  to  his  definition  that 
It  includes  a  1  the  useless  products  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  those  which  are  appropriated  and  enjoyed  by  man." 
And  in  the  same  way  Macleod,  a  recent  writer  whose  ability 
to  say  clearly  what  he  wants  to  say  makes  his  "Elements 
of  ±.conoraics,"  despite  its  essential  defects,  a  grateful  relief 
among  economic  writings,  objects  that  if  ~ 

IsTCn^J  ;ve,y  useloHs  pro.luet  of  the  earth  is  wealth,  as  wel 
as  the  most  useful-the  tares  as  well  as  the  wheat.    If  a  diver  fetch 

ofZ?a'^T;ab^"''^^^  ^""';  ^'^  ^''*^"  '«  ^«  '"-'^  *^«  ''p-^-' 

Of  land  and  labor"  as  the  pearl  itself.  So  if  a  nugget  of  gold  or  a 
diamond  is  obtained  from  a  mine,  the  rubbish  it  if  found  in  and 
brought  up  with  is  as  much  the  "produce  of  land  and  fabor"  as  the 
sold  or  the  diamond ;  and  innumerable  instances  of  this  sort  may!;: 

an'^«t7JT"'"'o*'^".  ^^  ^^"^''^^^  ^'y  «P«««h  w«"W  be  at 
an  end  if  Adam  Smith  could  be  asked  to  explain  that  the 
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prodiico  Of  labor  means  what  the  labor  is  exerted  to  cet 
not  what  It  js  ncidentally  oblige<l  to  remove  iu  t  le  ,  n.f ss 
of  gettmg  that.    Yet  n.ust  of  the  complaints  of  l^Sro 

tLe  wealth  of  nations"  or  wealth  in  the  sense  it  is  to  bo 

TntdUv  whir  1/^  r '"'^  ^^"^^^  politicaT^rmy'" 
enHtLt^T.    AT  ''"  ^^"  'Y?^'  "^  "  ^''''^'^''^  '^"^i  I^overty  " 

n«r7  n  .  /<P'''P''  "'""""'^  «^  tb^  economic  term- 
namely,  tha  of  "natural  products  that  have  been  secured 
moved,  combined,  separated,  or  in  other  ways  modified  by 

hur  de^ :."'  ^^  "  *^  ^'  ^'^"^  '^'  '^^  ^^^"^-tion  o^ 

Through  the  first  and  most  important  part  of  his  work 

to  wl    V^''  ^^^\  ^"^^*^  ^"«  ««°«*««V  "^  "'i°J  and 
to  which  he  constantly  adheres  in  tracing  all  production 

nat^f  ?  ''  ]T': ,  ^"*  ^^^"^  ^rasped'this  La  "f   he 

tooheriZf^r^'^^^T"^^'^^^^^ 

to  other  Ideas  still  lying  in  his  mind,  he  falls  into  the  sub- 

Sasritr ''  '^^^  ^'"^"^  ^'^^""^  ^-""-  -d 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  FRENCH  PHYSIOCRATS. 

^^HOWINO  WHO  THE  FIRST  DEVEI^PEUS  OF  A  TRUF  SCIENPP 
OF  LOUTICAL  ECOXOMV  .VT.RE,  AND  WILn    Tev  Zl 

yuesimy  iiml  ]m  followers -The  trreat  tr,itl,«  fi. 

cause  of  the  confu8io„  in^^wE^     !  fo      'rf'''"''"^"''',''"'* '''" 
orodit  Hieir  whole  system  IT!,  u  '''"-^''•«  "««•>  to  (lis- 

free  tmders-Tho  seatt   ,Ct  I       T','  ^  vit<v,_Th,y  were  real 
them  in  "Pro«rss  a,!d  p'  /l,''""*^"  «'^'»-K^'f^renee  to 

Jayofhopeamlthifalh         ""■  ^'"""■^"""  «^  wealth-Their 

A   Uko  a  true  science  of  political  economv  or  vnthol 

smce  socal  truths,  though  they  may  be  co^e;ed  u  >  an^ 

for  a  while  ignored,  must  since  the  origin  of  humii  so 

ciety  always  have  been  here  to  be  seen),1he  men  who  fiS 

TnJ  .V.      "^  ^'''^'  ''^^"^^  ""^  ^^i<ie  enough  7o  biTn. 

the  French  "tT  'f  *'"^  *^^«'""^«  *<>  our  dmes,  werf 
the  French  philosophers  whom  Adam  Smith  sneaks  JL 
the  sen  ence  before  quoted,  as  the  secrX  "  S  IjW 

Sr.trnii:^''^"*^"^^-^^^^^ 

allv  sSi  ^r'^^i"',  ^"'^'"^^'  ««  *^«  "««^e  i«  now  usu- 
tas  '  wliv  d^T^  P  'ilosopher,  who,  as  McCulloch  says, 
was    equally  distinguished  for  the  subtlety  and  oricinab^v 

character,   was  born  June  4, 1694,  twenty-eight  years 
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before  Adam  Sraitli,  at  aiorcy,  some  ten  leagues  from  Paris 
Beginning  life  in  the  manual  lal.or  of  the  farm,  he  was 
withoiit  either  the  advantages  or,  as  they  often  prove  to 
men  of  parts,  the  disadvantages  of  a  seholastic  education. 
With  mueh  effort  he  taught  himself  to  read,  became  ap- 
prentice  to  a  surgeon,  and  at  length  began  practice  for 
himself  at  Mantes,  where  he  accjuired  some  means  and 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  Marshal  de  NoaiUes,  wlio  spoke 
of  him  to  the  queen,  who  in  her  turn  recommended  him 
to  the  king.     He  finally  settled  in  Paris,  bought  the  place 
of  physician  to  the  king,  an<l  was  made  l.v  the  monarch 
his  first  physician.    Abstaining  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
court,  he  won  the  sincere  respect  of  Louis  XV.,  with  whom 
^  ^'^fl^'^^pbysician  he  was  brouglit  into  close  personal 
contact.    The  king  made  him  a  nol.lo,  gave  him  a  coat  of 
arms  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  palace,  v^alling  him 
affectionately  his  thinker,  and  had  his  l)ook8  printed  in 
the  royal  printing-office.    And  around  him,  in  his  apart- 
ments m  the  palace  of  Versailles,  this  "King's  Thinker" 
was  accustomed  to  gather  a  group  of  eminent  men  who 
joined  him  in  an  aim  the  grandest  the  human  mind  can 
entertam-being  nothing  less  than  the  establishment  of 
liberty  and  the  abolition  of  poverty  among  men,  by  the 
conformation  of  human  laws  to  the  ,.  -ural  order  intended 
by  the  Creator. 

These  men  saw  what  has  often  been  forgotten  amid  the 
complexities  of  a  high  civilization,  but  is  yet  as  clear  as 
tlie  sun  at  noonday  to  whoever  considers  first  principles 
They  saw  that  there  is  but  one  source  on  which  men  can 
draw  ror  all  their  material  needs-land ;  and  that  there  is 
but  one  means  by  wliich  land  can  be  made  to  yield  to 
their  desires-labor.  All  real  wealth,  they  therefore  saw, 
all  that  constitutes  or  can  constitute  any  part  of  the  wealth 
of  society  as  a  whole,  or  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  is  the 
result  or  product  of  the  application  of  labor  to  land 
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Tl  oy  Imd  not  only  Kroflpocl  tliJH  llrHt  principlo-from 
wl  .<..  any   rm  conon.y,  even  that  of  a  HftVa^o  tribe  o^au 
i«..latod  in<hvi.l„al.  numt  start-hut  thoy  had  Kraspod  the 
cntral  principle  of  «  true  political  economy,  ^fhis  i^  to 
prmc.ph.  that  in  the  natural  growth  of  the  social  o  ganilm 
..to  wluch  men  are  integrated  in  society  there  is  devdopc" 
a  und  whu-h  IS  the  natural  provision  for  th,.  naturaTneed 
ot  that  organ,sm-a  fund  which  is  not  merely  sufflcien 
for  all  the  nuvterial  wants  of  society,  and  may  b"  taken 
for  that  purpose,  its  intended  .lestination.  without  depHv 

ol  kLt  '''  "Tlr  *''  ^•*^^'*^"">' '"« '  '-^  which  mS  be 
so  taken  to  prevent  the  gravest  injuries  to  individuals  and 
the  du-cdt  disasters  to  the  state. 

« J^'iL^""'!  ^"^'«»"y  «°*1  h'«  followers  styled  the  pro^hnt 

11  1-!  ^^. '  "'*  surplus,  or  remaining,  product.     Thev 

called  It  th,s,  evidently  because  they  saw  it  as  something 

and,  after  all  the  expenses  of  production  that  are  resolvable 
Z^A  '"!1P'"«';1^°"  fo'-,"'^  ^'^ertion  of  individual  labor  are 
paid  W].at  they  really  meant  by  the  produit  net,  or  net 
product,  ,8  precisely  what  is  properly  to  bo  understood  in 
English  uy  the  word  "  rent "  when  used  in  the  special  sense 
or  technical  meaning  which  it  has  acquired  since  Ricardo's 
time  as  a  term  of  political  economy.  Net  product  is  really 
a  better  term  than  rent,  as  not  being  so  liable  to  confusion 
SW  M^r  "\^7«*'^"t  »«e  in  another  sense;  and  John 
btuart  Mill,  probably  without  thought  of  the  Physiocrats 

clioice  of  a  term  when  he  spoke  of  economic  rent  as  "the 
unearned  increment  of  land  values." 

That  Quesnay  and  liis  associates  saw  the  enormous  sig- 
nilicance  of  this  "net  product"  or  "unearned  increment" 
for  which  our  economic  term  is  "rent," is  clear  from  their 
practical  proposition,  the  impot  umque,  or  single  tax.  By 
this  they  meant  just  what  its  modem  advocates  now  mean 


] 
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by  it-th«  nholition  of  all  toxen  whatever  on  the  makinir 
the  exehang„,K  or  the  ,,o«s..HHion  of  wealth  in  auytZt 
and  the  recurse  for  i.,.|,lic  revennes  to  economic  ren 
^.0  net  or  surphis  j.rcdaet ,  the  (to  the  individual)  une.  r  "ed 
ncrement  wlneh  attaches  to  lan<l  wherever  in  the  nrogn^^^^ 
of  socety  any  particular  piece  of  land  con.es  to  affon   to 

e  user  supenor  opj.ortunities  to  those  obtainable  on  land 
tluit  any  one  is  free  to  use. 

In  grasping  the  real  meaning  and  intent  of  the  net  prod- 
uct, or  econonnc  rent,  there  was  opened  to  the  Physiocmte 

Sout  whtbf  ?'  ^"'?""''-    '^^"y  ^'^^  ^^'^l^^  the  key 
without  which  no  true  science  of  political  economy  is  nos 

economy  that  has  succeeded  Adam  Smith  is,  after  nearly 
a  hu  dred  years  of  cultivation,  during  which  it  ha   sunk 

slipping  into  confessed  incompetency  and  rejection 

But  misled  by  defective  observation  and  a  habit  of 
thought  that  prevailed  long  after  them,  and  indeed  yet 

mo?e  fnir'lT^'.  ^^'  T'''  ''  ^^^«^'  I  «'^«"  subsequently 

wh  th  I'caSi  ""  P^^""'^^^  ''""'^  ''  perceive  tha^ 
wnat  tJ  ey  called  the  net  or  surplus  product,  and  what  we 
now  ca^l  economic  rent,  or  the  unearned  incremen    Ll^ 

increment  (rent),  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  produe 
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makes'  of^hV  !'  ^'''  ^"  "^'  "^^  ^^''^  agriculture 

Ttu^I  g^^^r^tive  or  reproductive  principle  in 

This  supposed  fact,  and  what  seemed  to  them  the  ra- 
tional explanation  of  it,  in  the  peculiar  use  made  in  agrt 
culture  of  tlie  principle  of  growth  and  reproduction  wS 
characten.es  all  forms  of  life,  vegetable  and  anim^the 
Physiocrats  expressej  in  their  terminology  by  st^lin^ 
agriculture  the  only  productive  occupation"^     All  of 
occupations,  however  useful,  they  regarded  as  sterile  or 
ban-en,  insomuch  as  under  the  fact  assumed  such  oceu- 
pations  give  rise  to  no  net  produce  or  unearned  increment, 
merely  re  urning  again  to  the  general  fund  of  wealth  o^ 
gross  product,  the  equivalent  of  what  they  had  taken  f;om 
t  m  changing  the  form,  place  or  ownership  of  material 
things  already  in  existence.  "'aieriai 

This  was  their  great  and  fatal  misapprehension,  since  it 

has  been  effectually  u.,ad  to  discredit  their  whole  '^Z^ 

btiU,  It  was  not  ideally  a  vital  mistake.    That  is  to  say 

t  made  no  change  in  their  practical  proposals.    The  fol- 

7Znll  tr^"^  insisted  that  agriculture,  in  which  they 

,_i;Mtt?5l.Jsliepes_.and.nweg,  was  the  only  productive 

that  added  to  the  sum  of  wealth ;  while  manufactures  and 
exchange  though  useful,  were  sterile,  merely  changing  the 
form  or  place  of  wealth  without  adding  to  its  sum  They 
however,  proposed  no  restrictions  or  disabiUties  whatevei' 
on  the  occupations  they  thus  stigmatized.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  were-what  the  so-called  "English  free  traders" 
who  have  followed  Adam  Smith  never'yet  have  been- 
free  traders  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term.  In  their  practical 
proposit  on,  the  single  tax,  they  proposed  the  onirmtnl 
by  winch  the  free  trade  principle  can  ever  be  carried  to  its 
logical  conelusion-the  freedom  not  merely  of  trade,  but 
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aU  production.    They  w^  ,hi T?k  "'"'*  "  ^'"'■'^  <» 
in  the  English  use  of  Tkf  ^  "'"^""^  °'  "■«  ao'to  tliat 

tta  ways  «„d  let  tUngs^r.^f'^ur '' "'^'•'"  "  ^'''»' 
from  tliecryttat  in  medi^v.^  '  ™  "s  said  to  come 
for  combat"^  'Ih^^SiJ^rTT'-^'""^'''^^' 
closest  to  the  spirit  of  a,7l^^  T*"*  '^«  *"  ™>"e 
and  no  fayorP'  ^°  ^"'"''  Pl^-^"  -^.  "A  fair  field 

»ofotiXttr^Ituf,""'"°''r'''^-"p''-«'ey 

tl.atIdedicaJt^S:lemor?o'?0  °"'  *'™  ""^  '^"'"^ 
my  "Protection  or  PrerS^f,?-™"''^""™ 

stripped  th,  Kzei  larUt  QueS  „Jr.       V'"'"'''''''  '  ^""""'  I  """ve 

go  on  interminablv  TJia  ««„„?•  *  "f  ^  *®  ^^'*'^  otherwise  might 
of  free  trade  tZ'[J^::Z^:Z:^^^  T\^'  ™^^  '""^  ^^'^'^^^ 
by  the  English  economists  toTheluilneS  Tn  whn  I '''  ^'^  ^-^^^^^ 
predecessors  of  Adam  Smith  thL«i  w  •       ^  ^  '*  '''*'  ^'^^'^  ^y  the 

like  a  rainbow  sce'^^Songh  "louds     Th  t  .7'  ^'''™'•• 
full  sweep  of  the  mBi«rfi„  ,     *^  ''"'  ""'  «™  *« 

-  theySt  t.^rSCr.r  r-S 
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attempts  to  order  the  world  by  human  legislation  would 
be  certain  to  go  astray. 

Yet  nothing  better  shows  the  importance  of  correct 
theory  to  the  progress  of  truth  against  the  resistance  of 
powerful  special  interests  than  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Physiocrats.  Their  mistake  in  theory  has  sufficed  to 
prevent,  or  perhaps  rather  to  furnish  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
prevent  the  justice  and  expediency  of  their  practical  pro- 
posal from  being  considered. 

I  know  of  no  English  wiiter  on  the  Physiocrats  or  their 
doctrines  who  seems  to  have  understood  them  or  to  have 
had  any  gUmmering  that  the  truth  which  lay  behind  their 
theory  that  agriculture  is  the  only  productive  occupation 
was  an  apprehension  of  what  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent,  carried  out  further  than 
Ricardo  carried  it,  to  its  logical  results ;  but  apprehended, 
as  indeed  Ricardo  himself  seems  to  have  apprehended  it, 
only  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

In  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  after  working  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  simple  yet  sovereign  remedy  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  wide-spread  poverty  amid  material  progress,  I 
thus,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Indorsements  and  Objec- 
tions" (Book  VIII.,  Chapter  IV.),  refer  to  the  Physiocrats : 

In  fact,  that  rent  should,  both  on  gi-ounds  of  expediency  and  jus- 
tice, be  the  peculiar  subject  of  taxation,  is  involved  in  the  accepted 
doctrine  of  rent,  and  may  bo  found  in  embryo  in  the  works  of  all 
economists  who  have  accepted  the  law  of  Ricardo.  That  these  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  pushed  to  their  necessary  conclusions,  as  I  have 
pushed  them,  evidently  arises  from  the  indisposition  to  endanger  or 
oflfend  tiie  enormous  interest  involved  in  private  ownership  in  land, 
and  from  the  false  theories  in  regard  to  wages  and  the  cause  of  pov- 
erty which  have  dominated  economic  thought. 

But  there  has  been  a  school  of  economists  who  plainly  perceived, 
what  is  clear  to  the  natural  perceptions  of  men  when  uninfluenced 
by  habit— that  the  revenues  of  the  common  property,  land,  ought  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  common  service.  The  French  Economists  of 
the  last  century,  headed  by  Quesnay  and  Turgot,  proposed  just  what 
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I  have  proposed  that  all  taxation  should  be  abolished  save  a  tax  upon 
the  value  of  land     As  I  am  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Ques 
nay  and  his  disciples  only  at  second  hand  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  writers,  I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  his  peculiar  ideas  as  to 
agriculture  being  the  only  productive  avocation.'etc,  are  erroneous 
apprehensions,  or  mere  peculiarities  of  terminology.    But  of  this  I 
am  certain  from  the  proposition  in  wliich  his  theory  culminated-that 
he  saw  the  fimdamental  relation  between  land  and  labor  which  has 
since  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that  he  arrived  at  practical  truth,  though 
It  may  be,  through  a  course  of  defectively  expressed  reasoning! 
The  causes  which  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  a  "produce 
net     were  by  the  Physiocrats  no  better  explained  than  tbe  suc- 
tion of  a  pump  was  explained  by  the  assumption  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum;  but  the  fact  in  its  practical  relations  to  social  economy 
was  recognized,  and  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  the  perfect 
freedom  given  to  industry  and  trade  by  a  substitution  of  a  tax  on 
rent  for  all  the  impositions  which  hamper  and  distort  the  application 
of  abor  was  doubtless  as  clearly  seen  by  them  as  it  is  by  me.     One 
of  the  things  most  to  be  regretted  about  the  French  Revolution  is 
that  It  overwhelmed  the  ideas  of  the  Economists,  just  as  they  were 
fb  rfn     fl"^    among  the  thinking  classes,  and  were  apparently 
about  to  influence  fiscal  legislation. 

..  T^S"*!!!  "^"^^"S  anything  of  Quesnay  or  his  doctrines,  I  have 
reached  the  same  practical  conclusion  by  a  route  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  and  have  based  it  on  grounds  which  cannot  be  questioned 
oy  the  accepted  political  economy. 

The  best  English  account  of  the  Physiocratic  views  that 
1  now  know  of  is  that  given  by  Henry  Dunning  Macleod 
in  his  "Elements  of  Economies"  (1881).  He  seems  to 
have  no  notion  of  the  truth  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a 
mistake  that  has  caused  their  great  services  to  be  all  but 
forgotten,  and  which  I  shall  take  opportunity  in  a  subse- 
quent  book  more  f  uUy  to  explain.  To  him  it  is  «  simply 
incomprehensible  how  men  of  the  abiUty  of  the  Physio- 
crats could  maintain  that  a  country  could  not  be  enriched 
by  the  labor  of  artisans  and  by  commerce."  This  he  styles 
"  one  of  those  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  which  we 
can  only  wonder  at  and  not  explain."  But  nevertheless 
he  awards  them  the  honor  of  being  the  founders  of  the 
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7iTZ?L^''^^^'^  ''^^^^"^y'  declares  that  in  spite  of  their 
errors  "they  are  entitled  to  imperishable  glory  in  the  h^ 

itr  1  T'^'f'"  ""'  ^^^«  i»  ^'«  0--  Wua^e  an  out" 

to  j;::  trit^ethiidT^^^^^^^  I'd  r '  ^*'  *^^  «^^^-*  ^- 

and  moral  laws  whicrooTdurrtiie  hth  T.*^  '''■'*'°  P^^*''"'' 
preservation,  increase,  weSt^;:  ;'d^ifrem:^  V"""  ^" 
tion  between  these  Dhvsical  anH  ^^^^1 ,  P™^^™ent.  The  corrola- 
be  mistrnderstoodtEr  ror.^^^^^  ^'''''  "  «°  ''^^^^  '^^'  «  either 
Physical  nature,  or  mtter  EsT  "'*  P*T°'  *^'  ''*'^«"  "*  «''«<>• 
which  the  body  does  to  he  soT  ^T"^^^  ^"'^  '""'^'^  *^«  '«J»««° 
relaUon^Jph/sicair^n^Xo?^^^^^^^ 

natt arand  ttif cTe^Jr Xh  ' -"T  ^ ^  ^"^  ^^^  *« 
before  any  positive  nstitu^o!,!  ^^'''"^  ""'^  """^^  '''^^  «»«»«<! 

amongLn  tiLnototfrv^^^  °'  P^'P^"*^  «'»'*  well-being 

of£e.tensiv  Xstr^^^^^^^^^^ 

standZ  it'  ?:r1?Lir.r''''',r  ^'^^^"'^^-''e  -  capable  of  under- 
CreatrwoAatt'uJ  Ts  t^  "-'«««' ''"-^  «- sagacity  of  the 
by  the  Suprel  Bein*  ail  -  /""'"'  ^^'''  "'^^  "''  '"««t»t«<i 
by  them.  ^Thoy  are  ilw!  "".^  ?*"  ?'*''  °"^^*  *°  ^«  ««^«™«d 
ble  laws  •  thSZZ  !\T\'"^^'^^''^^^'  *°^  ^^^  ^««t  ?«««" 
ment  and  th«  ;    ^  necessarily  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  govem- 

advantagLTfTrtlV^umt'L"*"^  "'"'  ^^'^"*^^  *^«  -«' 

sarily  received  f^l^^  •  ''"P'*«^«"«"t  o^  tbe  race,  man  neees- 

con  omSottareJi  "SST  °'*  T'?  intelligence,  but  instincts 
triple  instinetl  nf-  wliil  •  ^'^  *'"^  '*^^'  ^™««"  ®'^<^o^ed  with  the 
that  thelsoilt^^^^^^^^^^^  r'*^"'*^'  «°<ii"«tiee.  He miderstands 

and  thath  sphiraf  andm;;„?  "  °f  '^*"?'  *"  ^'^  '^^^^'^  "•'*««. 
Of  Ms  e^als^-r^^^^^^  the  society 

i  cvi-  luia  ngni,  so  that  other  men  r^-v  obsnrvA  o.  ai'mfio.  „i  i- 
gation  towards  him.  "  ooserve  a  similar  obh- 
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These  ideas -the  product  of  reason,  the  necessity  of  work  the 
necessity  of  society,  ani  the  necessity  of  justice-imply  throe  otl  -rs 

r  "^H*""^^'  ^'•"P^'^yf  and  authorifyr-^<">,  are  the  three  essential  terms 
^  of  all  social  order. 

How  could  man  understand  the  necessity  of  labor  to  obey  the  ir- 
resistible instinct  of  his  preservation  and  well-being,  without  con- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  that  the  instrument  of  labor,  the  physical 
and  intellectual  qualities  with  which  he  is  endowed  by  nature  be- 
longs to  him  exclusively,  without  perceiving  that  he  is  master' and 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  person,  that  he  is  bom  and  should  re- 
main freot 

But  the  idea  of  liberty  cannot  spring  up  in  the  mind  without  asso- 
ciating with  it  that  of  property,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  first 
would  only  represent  an  illusory  right,  without  an  object.  The  free- 
dom the  individual  has  of  acquiring  useful  things  by  labor  supposes 
necessarily  that  of  preserving  them,  of  enjoying  them,  and  of  dispos- 
ing of  them  without  reserve,  and  also  of  bequeathing  them  to  his 
family,  who  prolong  his  existence  indefinitely.  Thus  liberty  con- 
ceived in  this  manner  becomes  property,  which  may  be  conceived  in 
two  aspects  as  it  regards  movable  goods  on  the  earth,  which  is  tlio 
source  from  which  labor  ought  to  draw  them. 

At  first  property  was  principally  movable ;  but  when  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  earth  was  necessary  for  the  preservation,  increase,  and 
improvement  of  the  race,  individual  appropriation  of  the  soil  became 
necessary  because  no  other  system  is  so  proper  to  draw  from  the 
earth  all  the  mass  of  utilities  it  can  produce ;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  collective  constitution  of  property  would  have  produced  many 
inconveniences  as  to  sharing  of  the  fruits,  which  would  not  arise 
from  the  division  of  the  land,  by  which  the  rights  of  each  are  fixed 
in  a  clear  and  definite  manner.  Property  in  land,  therefore,  is  the 
necessary  and  legitimate  consequence  of  personal  and  movable  prop- 
erty.  Every  man  has,  then,  centered  in  him  by  the  laws  of  Pro^i- 
dence,  certain  rights  and  duties ;  the  right  of  enjoying  himself  to  the 

^rr!  rX'^  "^S*"!*^'  •""*  *^^  ^"*y  ^'  respecting  similar  rights  in 
others.  The  perfect  respect  and  protection  of  reciprocal  rights  and 
duties  conduces  to  production  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  obtain- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  physical  enjoyments. 

The  Physiocrats,  then,  placed  absolute  freedom,  or  property-as 
the  fundamental  right  of  man-freedom  of  Person,  freedom  of  Opin- 
ion, and  freedom  of  Contract,  or  Exchange;  and  the  violation  of 
these  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  Providence,  and  therefore  the  cause 
or  an  evil  to  man.    Quesnay's  first  publication,  "  Le  Droit  Naturel  " 
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Wealth,  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  wealth  of  sofifit {«« 
i-nysiocrats  held  to  consist  exclusively  of  material  wLJ 
„!,»;„       '^"'''O"  »'  labor,  and  possessing  valno  in  ei 

associated  with,  v^.ttTs  '71^*,™'  "Slj!^ 
can  nerther  create  n„r  annihilate  matr  hey  ^eS 
again  and  again  in  such  phrases  a^.  "iVfoJ  ^P^ated 
-tlnn^"  and  "Nothing  carcome  o"  of fe^^ 
expressly  excluded  land  itself  and  labor  S' an  J  aH 
personal  capacities  and  powers  and  service.  fro^.S 
category  of  wealth,  and  were  far  ahpnil  U  !^'  •  ?^  ^^ 
deriving  the  essential  quIS;  of  mo "y  tlVZ  In 

r;\:sr  thr  f -r^"^^'  an/mTcluding  aS 
ZZ  restrictions  that  they  would  sweep 

veX'^pL^^^^^^^^  T'«"««'  «^d  -«  it  were  in  the 

bon  dvn««L    *^V^««^"*'  ^^"^'  J'*^*  a«  the  rotten  Bom-- 

stiiking  of  the  paradoxes  with  which  history  abounds 
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Never,  before  nor  since,  out  of  the  night  of  despotism 
gleamed  there  such  clear  light  of  liberty. 

They  were  deluded  by  the  idea-the  only  possibility  in 
fact,  under  existing  conditions  of  can-ying  their  views  into 
effect  in  their  time—that  the  power  of  a  king  whose  pre- 
decessor had  said,  "  I  am  the  state ! "  might  be  utilized  to 
break  the  power  of  other  special  interests,  and  to  bring  lib- 
erty and  plenty  to  France,  and  through  France  to  the  world. 

They  had  their  day  of  hope,  and  almost  it  must  have 
seemed  of  assured  triumph,  when  in  1774,  three  months 
before  Quesnay's  death,  Turgot  was  made  Finance  Minister 
of  Louis  XVI,,  and  at  once  began  clearing  the  ways  by 
cutting  the  restrictions  that  were  stifling  French  industry. 
But  they  leaned  on  a  reed.  Turgot  was  removed.  His 
reforms  were  stoppe'l.  The  pent-up  misery  of  the  masses, 
which  they  had  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  showing 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  natural  order,  burst  into  the  blind 
madness  of  the  gi-eat  revolution.  The  Physiocrats  were 
overthrown,  many  of  them  perishing  on  the  guillotine,  in 
prison  or  in  exile.  In  the  reaction  which  the  excesses  of 
that  revolution  everywhere  produced  among  those  most 
influencing  thought,  the  propertied  and  the  powerful,  the 
Physiocrats  were  remembered  merely  by  their  unfortunate 
misapprehension  in  regarding  agriculture  as  the  only  pro- 
ductive occupation. 

France  will  some  day  honor  among  the  noblest  the  cen- 
turies have  given  her  the  names  of  Quesnay,  and  Goumay, 
and  Turgot,  and  Mirabeau,  and  Condorcet,  and  Dupont, 
and  their  fellows,  as  we  shall  have  in  English,  intelligent 
explanations,  if  not  translations  of  their  works.  But, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  'France  has  as  yet  felt  less 
than  the  English  and  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations 
the  influence  of  the  new  philosophy  of  the  natural  order, 
best  known  as  thf  Single  Tax,  the  teachings  of  these  men 
seem  at  present,  even  in  France,  to  be  practically  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
ADAM  SMITH  AND  THE  PHYSIOCRATS. 

SHOniNG  THE  HELATIOX  BETWEEN  ADAM  S^TH  AND  THE 

PHTSIOCUATS. 

Smith  and  Queanay— Tho  "Wpalth  «<>  v„*- 

i.lea«-Smith's  cJ-itici/m  oM  o  Vh  l:^!^^!.^^ 

preciatc  tbo  single  tax-IIis  prudonco  '     "'^"™  ^"^  ''^'• 

O^lTfifi  r"""'"-"^  *"P  ^'  "'^^^  b«t^«en  1764  and 

i..se.,„ity."  who  rcg^-ded  the  ^81^^^"?,""" 
admiration  "not  infn...-^^  ^^  4.1-  .    „     Anmker"  with  an 

philosophers  for  thTfounLr.  ^t  '^  ""^  "*  *^«  '^"^^^nt 
and  was,  whUe  L  i?.t  «  f  ""^  *^'"'  "'^P^^^^^'^  «y«tems," 
the  apa  tmen  si  the '  ninT'"^  ""'  ^''^^"^«  ^^'^'^^^  at 
gaieties  and  intriLt  nf^r  '  ''^.''''  "nmindfnl  of  the 

remarkable  g^o„p  LIIT  m    t^^^^^^^^^ 

most  permanent  interest  to  maTkind  '^^''*  '"^ 
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with  the  work  which  ten  years  after  was  to  beffin  a  fame 
that  for  more  than  aeentiiry  lias  kept  him  at  the  very  head 
of  economic  philosophers  and  in  the  first  rank  of  the  per- 
manently  illustrious  men  of  his  generation. 

Upon  this  work  he  entered  immediately  after  his  return 
from  the  continent,  in  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  the 
ample  pension  that  the  trustees  of  the  Duke  had  agi-eed 
should  continue  until  he  eoidd  be  provided  with  a  profit- 
able government  place.  The  Duke  himself,  on  coming  to 
Ids  majority  and  estates,  seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to 
release  himself  from  this  payment  by  securing  such  a 
place  for  the  man  whom  he  always  continued  to  regard 
with  respect  and  affection,  thinking  doubtless  that  its 
diities,  however  nearly  nominal,  might  somewhat  interfere 
with  his  freedom  to  devote  himself  to  his  long  work.  And 
wlien,  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  having  been  at  last  pub- 
lished, its  author  was  appointed  by  Lord  North  to  be  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  Scotland-an  appoint- 
ment which  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Premier  for  hints  received  from  that  book  as  to  new 
sources  of  taxation  rather  than  to  any  pressure  of  the 
Buceleuch  interest,  and  whicli  raised  the  simple-mannered 
student  to  comparative  opulence— the  Duke  insisted  on 
making  no  change  in  his  payment,  but  continued  the 
pension  for  life. 

The  "  liberal  and  generous  system  "  of  the  French  Econ- 
omists  could  not  fail  to  appeal  powerfully  to  a  man  of 
Adam  Smith's  disposition,  and  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
bears  ample  evidence  of  the  depth  of  the  opinion  he  in  one 
place  expresses  in  terms,  that  this  system,  "with  all  its 
imperfections,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
truth  that  has  yet  been  published  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy."  It  was  indeed  his  original  intention 
as  stated  to  his  friend  and  biographer.  Professor  Dugald 
Stewart,  to  dedicate  to  Quesnay  the  fruits  of  his  ten  years' 
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application.  But  the  French  philosopher  died  in  1774 
two  years  before  the  Scotsman's  great  work  saw  the  light' 

wwVhTfr*^  ''''^°"*  "°^  indication  of  an  intention 
which  had  It  been  expressed,  might,  in  the  bitter  prejudice 
soon  afterwards  aroused  against  the  Physiocrat  by  the 

tatlr  'V^.'  ^'T'^  devolution,  have  seriously  mif^ 
tated  against  its  usefulness. 

The  resemblance  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  work  to 
those  held  by  the  Physiocrats  has,  however,  been  noticed 
by  aU  critics,  and  both  on  the  side  of  their  opponents  and 

fwV  rf ''  ^^T/^"^"  °°*  ^''"  ™t"'&  intimations 
that  Smith  borrowed  from  them.    But  while  he  must  have 

been  eminently  ready  to  absorb  any  idea  that  commended 
Itself  to  his  mind,  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  these  views 
as  not  originally  Adam  Smith's  own.    The  keenness  of 
observation  and  analysis,  the  vigor  of  imagination  and 
solidity  of  learamg,  that  characterize  the  "Wealth  of  Na 
tioas  »  are  shown  in  the  "  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments," 
written  before  Smith  had  left  the  University  of  Glasgow 
and  which  indeed  led  to  the  invitation  that  he  should  ac' 
company  the  young  nobleman  on  his  trip.    They  are  shown 
as  well  m  the  paper  on  the  formation  of  languages,  and 
the  papers  on  the  principles  which  lead  and  direct  philo- 
sophical  inquiry,  as  illustrated  in  the  history  of  various 
sciences,  which  are  usually  published  with  that  work     It 
appears  from  the  '^  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  "  "that 
Adam  Smith  was  even  then  meditating  some  such  a  book 
as  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  without  knowledge  of  the  Physiocrats  it 
would  have  been  essentially  different. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  which  the  critics  who  are  themselves 
mere  compilers  are  liable,  to  think  that  men  must  draw 
from  one  another  to  see  the  same  truths  or  to  fall  into  the 
same  errors.  Truth  is,  in  fact,  a  relation  of  things,  which 
is  to  be  seen  independently  because  it  exists  independently 
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Error  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  indicate  transmission  from 
mind  to  mind ;  yet  even  that  usually  gains  its  strength 
and  ppmianenco  from  misapprehensions  that  in  them- 
selves have  independent  plausibility.  Such  relations  of 
the  stars  as  that  appearance  in  the  north  which  wo  call 
the  Dipper  or  Great  Bear,  or  as  that  in  the  south  which 
we  call  the  Southern  Cross,  are  seen  by  all  who  scan  the 
staiTy  heavens,  though  the  names  by  which  men  know 
them  are  various.  And  to  think  that  the  sun  revolves 
around  the  earth  is  an  error  into  which  the  testimony  of 
their  senses  must  cause  all  men  independently  to  fall, 
until  the  first  testimony  of  the  senses  is  corrected  by 
reason  applied  to  wider  obsei-vations. 

In  what  is  most  important,  I  have  come  closer  to  the 
views  of  Quesnay  and  his  followers  than  did  Adam  Smith, 
who  knew  the  men  personally.  But  in  my  case  there  was 
certainly  no  derivation  from  them.  I  well  recall  the  day 
when,  checking  my  horse  on  a  rise  that  overlooks  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  commonplace  reply  of  a  passing  team- 
ster to  a  commonplace  question,  crystallized,  as  by  light- 
ning-flash, my  brooding  thoughts  into  coherency,  and  I 
there  and  then  recognized  the  natural  order— one  of  those 
experiences  that  make  those  who  have  had  them  feel  there, 
after  that  they  can  vaguely  appreciate  what  mystics  and 
poets  have  called  the  «  ecstatic  vision."  Yet  at  that  time 
I  had  never  heard  of  the  Physiocrats,  or  even  read  a  line 
of  Adam  Smith. 

Afterwards,  with  the  great  idea  of  the  natural  order  in 
my  head,  I  printed  a  little  book,  "Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy,"  in  which  I  urged  that  all  taxes  should  be  laid  on 
the  value  of  land,  irrespective  of  improvements.  Casually 
meeting  on  a  San  Francisco  street  a  scholarly  lawyer, 
A.  B.  Douthitt,  we  stopped  to  chat,  and  he  told  me  that 
what  I  had  in  my  little  book  proposed  was  what  the  French 
"Economists"  a  hundi-ed  years  before  had  proposed. 
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I  forget  many  things,  but  the  place  where  I  heard  this 
and  the  tones  and  attitude  of  the  man  who  told  me  ofj' 
are  photographed  on  my  memory.    For,  when  you  haie 
een  a  truth  that  those  around  you  do  not  «ee,  itrone  I? 
the  deepest  of  pleasures  to  hear  of  others  who  have  seen 
t     Ihis  18  true  even  though  these  others  were  dead  vewa 
beforeyou  were  bom.    For  the  stars  that  we  otTZZ 
when  we  look  were  here  to  be  seen  hundreds  anHmu! 
sands  of  years  ago.    They  shine  on.    Men  come  and  go 
in  t  .ir  generations,  like  the  generations  of  the  ants        ' 
1  JUS  pleasiu-e  of  a  common  appreciation  of  truth  not  vet 
often  accepted,  Adam  Smith  must  have  had  fZ  Ws  in 

in  their  thought.    He  was  a  free  trader  as  thev  were 
t  ough  perhaps  not  so  logical  and  thorougl^go  ng     And 

have^eole^^^^^^  '"  '^"'^^""^  ^^^^"«^  ^^^^  ™"Bt 

nave  scorned  at  the  time  insuperable  difficulties. 

Adam  Smith's  knowledge  of,  and  admiration  for  the 
Physiocrats  must  at  least  have  affected  his  thought  and 
expression,  sometimes  by  absorption  and  someSs  per 
haps  by  reaction.  But  no  matter  how  much  of  his  eco 
nojnic  views  were  original  with  him  and  how  much  he' 
S^thrhtl^.^;  -consciously  fromTheml^^ 
foiVrr^.^f  ^^«  political  economy,  as  far  as  it  goe.  ui  .11 

mat  Id  Jf  ^^^^^  ""^^^'^^  ^^^^^  proclaimed  bv  th.. 
What  Adam  Smith  meant  by  the  wealth  of  nati  .    . ,  v,, 

t^inJry''^.  ?'''"^^  ^'  '«  «""«i«<^nt.  the  materia 

ieSlfandl'''"^^"'  '"^  ''''''  "^'^'^  constitutitie 
necess.tie^s  and  conveniences  of  human  life ;  the  aggreffate 

,L    ,  '      ^   T^^T^  ^««"lts.  in  the  same  way  that  we 
Pi  ^n.  -    ,f  ...^^s,  or  fisheries,  or  the  chase.    Now  this  is 
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what  tlio  Physiocrats  meant  by  wealth,  or  as  they  some- 
times  tcrmi'd  it,  the  gross  product  of  laud  aud  labor. 

lint  tLio  18  lUso,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  the  primary 
or  root  meaniug  of  the  word  wealth  in  its  common  nse 
And  whoever  will  read  Smith's  "  Considerations  Concerning 
the  First  Formation  of  Languages,"  originally  published 
with  his  "Moral  Sentiments,"  in  1759,  will  see  from  his 
manner  of  tracing  words  to  their  primary  uses,  that  when- 
ever he  came  to  think  of  it,  ho  would  have  recognized  the 
original  and  true  meaning  of  the  word  wealth  to  be  that 
of  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  human  life,  brought 
into  being  by  the  exertion  of  labor  upon  land. 

The  difference  between  Smith  and  the  Pliysiocrats  is 
this: 

The  Physiocrats,  on  their  part,  clearly  laid  down  and 
steadily  contended  that  nothing  that  did  not  have  material 
existence,  or  was  not  produced  from  land,  could  be  included 
in  tlie  category  of  the  wealth  of  society.  Adam  Smith,  how- 
ever, with  seeming  inadvertence,  has  fallen  in  places  into 
the  inconsistency  of  classing  personal  qualities  and  obliga- 
tions as  wealth.    This  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  what  it  seemed  to  him  possible  to  accomplish  was 
much  less  than  what  the  Physiocrats  aimed  at.    The  task 
to  which  he  set  himself,  that  in  the  main  of  showing  the 
absurdity  and  impolicy  of  the  mercantile  or  protective 
system,  was  suflflciently  difficult  to  make  him  comparatively 
regardless  of  speculations  that  led  far  beyond  it.    With 
the  disproval  of  the  current  notion  that  the  wealth  of 
nations  consists  of  the  precious  metals,  bis  care  as  to  what 
is  and  what  is  not  a  part  of  that  wealth  relaxed.   He  went 
with  the  Physiocrats  in  their  condemnation  of  the  attempts 
of  governments  to  ched:  commerce,  but  stopped  both 
where  they  had  carried  tha  idea  of  freeing  all  production 
from  tax  or  restraint  to  the  point  of  a  practical  proposi- 
tion, and  where  they  had  fallen  into  obvious  error.    He 
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lt!lv  ^IfT"^.  *^'  '^"»^«  **^  ^or  did  he  fall  into  the 
pation.    That  tliere  is  a  natural  order  he  saw  and  th«f 

mdivdual  mi„d  which  seem  on  special  p™to™  elosel 
powers  of  perception,  there  is  uo  means  thaU  know  o7&^ 

Book  IV.,  ChCter  K  nTit   "T\  u"  ""*""  *«  t^™  to 

ja.,,ha;Kn'il^;,;'XXtLS"^L"tt 

tn'Xtl^L7:?re\tl^rs'^^rr»'^«^ 

OS  the  labor  of  aJcXris^  S  P'^''"*™  »'  «alth 
not  to  be  consid^Xs  iyfreS^^d  tw  .-t'  "  " 
tmngs  Demg  equal,  always  be  much  greater  tlmn  fLr  * 
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comparing  a  philosopher  who  declared  t},nf  fi,^      i-x-    , 

a  certain  precise  regimen  of  diet  and  exercise  "    An^tw 
le  .hodd  resort  to  an  Uln^ation  y,S^Z^„i^to^^ 

Adit  r'?i,^TT'  ^^  '^'  "Wealth  of  Nations"  where 

sW  anllt'r   "i^  "•^^^  ^^^  -  suddennesrS 
snows  an  indisposition  to  venture  on  ground  that  thp  nn? 

lauor    ana  that  it  was  the  appropriation  of  land  fLf 

P^*d  d  as  tLTT'"''?  "^ "  '^^ "'  *>■" »»'»'«  S 

1^-^y.l        "0 /™llmg-place  and  storehouse  of  aU  must 
Ind  so  ToS'  "v  '5  ""^  "  P"'  »'  "■«  naturZX 

ta.^rthet^'-oiSe?lr  n^^?  r  °'  '"',  ™«'' 
»uppl,«fthenatnra.nt:CS:uLrXUi:e: 
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might  well  have  suggested  that  his  inquiry  should  not  be 
carried  so  far.  I  mean,  not  merely  that  prudence  of  the 
individual  which  impelled  Copernicus  to  withhold  until 
after  his  death  any  publication  of  his  discovery  of  the 
movement  of  the  eai'th  about  the  sun ;  but  that  prudence 
of  the  philosopher  which,  from  a  desire  to  do  the  utmost 
that  he  can  for  Truth  and  Justice  in  his  own  time,  may 
prevent  him  from  advancing  a  larger  measure  of  truth 
than  his  own  time  can  receive. 

In  that  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  when  the  Physio- 
crats dreamed  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of  carrying 
their  gi-eat  reform  and  Smith  wrote  painfully  his  "  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  there  was  a  wide  difference  between  the  con- 
ditions of  France  and  Scotland. 

Sheltered  under  the  friendship  of  a  king  whose  dynasty 
had  reduced  the  great  feudal  landlords  to  servitors  and 
corn-tiers;  seeking  with  the  aphorism,  "Poor  peasants, 
poor  kingdom ;  poor  kingdom,  poor  king,"  to  arouse  the 
strongest  power  in  the  state  to  the  relief  of  the  most 
downtrodden ;  cherishing  the  hope  that  the  emancipation 
of  man  might  be  accomplished  by  the  short  and  royal  road 
of  winning  the  mind  and  conscience  of  a  young  and  ami- 
able sovereign,  the  French  philosophers  might  have  some* 
prospect  of  getting  a  hearing  in  their  advocacy  of  the 
single  tax.  But,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  the 
"landed  interest,"  gorged  with  the  spoil  of  Church  and 
Crown  and  peasants  and  clansmen,  reigned  supreme.  For 
a  solitary  man  of  letters  to  have  attacked  this  supreme 
power  in  front  would  have  been  foolishness. 

That  Adam  Smith,  "  all-round  man  "  that  he  was,  pos- 
sessed both  the  prudence  of  the  man  and  the  prudence  of 
the  philosopher,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  managed  to 
do  what  he  did,  without  arousing  in  greater  degree  the  ire 
of  the  defenders  of  vested  wrongs.  Whoever  will  intelli- 
gently  read  the  "Wealth  of  Nations"  will  find  it  full  of 
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radical  sentiment,  an  arsenal  from  which  lovers  of  liberty 
and  justice  may  still  draw  weapons  for  victories  remaining 
to  be  won.  Yet  its  author  was  a  college  professor,  travel- 
mg  tutor  of  a  duke,  held  a  lucrative  government  position 
and  died  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University 

For  the  present  times  at  least,  the  Scotsman  succeeded 
where  the  Frenchman  failed.  It  is  he,  not  Quesnay,  who 
has  come  down  to  us  as  the  "  father  of  political  economy  » 

1  his  position  is  recognized  even  by  economists  who  differ 
from  what  they  deem  his  school.  Thus  Professor  James, 
of  the  Univei-sity  of  Pennsylvania,  himself  belonging  to 

^Pn  r"",  ^'^''^'"  '^^'  °*  ^^^  Smith  in  the  article 
Political  Economy  »m  Lalor's  Cyclopedia,  1884: 

SworkZbeen  bSrf^^^  '\*v'  succeeding  ages  start  from  him. 
aiB  worji  nas  been  before  the  pubUo  over  one  hundred  vears  n,nd  v^f 
no  second  book  has  been  produced  that  deserves  to  be  coZaVS  J^h 
It  m  originality  and  importance.  The  subsequent  histor J  nf^h! 
science  is  mainly  the  histoiy  of  attempts  Tbrrden  and  deepen  he 
ir^^r  i:t^l^l  '^'''  "  '^'^  *^«  superstmttt^S^S: 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  take  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
PontSni;'^  ""'''  '^'"''^^'^  ^  *^«  ^^^^y  o^ 


3  was,  pos- 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SMITH'S  INFLUENCE  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

SHOWING  WHAT  THE  "WEALTH  OP  NATIONS"  ACCOMPLISHED 
AND  THE  COURSE  OP  THE  SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
POLmCAL  ECONOMY. 

Smith,  a  philosopher,  who  addressed  the  cultiired,  and  whose  attack 
on  mercantilism  rather  found  favor  with  the  powerful  landowners 
—Not  entirely  exempt  from  suspicion  of  radicalism,  yet  pardoned 
for  his  affiliation  with  the  Physiocrats— Efforts  of  Malthus  and 
Bicardo  on  respectabilizing  the  science— The  fight  against  the 
corn-laws  revealed  the  true  beneficiaries  of  protection,  but  paased 
for  a  free-trade  victory,  and  much  strengthened  the  incoherent 
science— Confidence  of  its  scholastic  advocates— Say's  belief  in 
the  result  of  the  colleges  taking  up  political  economy— Torrens's 
confidence— Failure  of  other  countries  to  follow  England's  ex- 
ample—Caimes  doubts  the  effect  of  making  it  a  scholastic  study 
—His  sagacity  proved  by  the  subsequent  breakdown  of  Smith's 
economy— The  true  reason. 

A  DAM  SMITH  was  not  a  propagandist  or  a  politician, 
Jl\.  as  were  the  Physiocrats.  He  was  simply  a  philoso- 
pher, addressing  primarily  a  small,  comfortable  and  cul- 
tured class,  whose  sympathies  and  feelings  were  identified 
with  the  existing  social  order,  and  he  wielded  a  power 
which  requires  the  fruition  of  time  and  the  opening  of 
opportunity  for  its  culmination  in  action— a  power  which 
men  of  affairs  are  in  its  first  beginnings  apt  to  underrate. 

When  the  first  few  copies  of  my  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty "  were  printed  in  an  author's  edition  in  San  Francisco, 
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he  had  felt  at  liberty  to  eniov  fnr  f^ !      i      •  ,  ^'  ^®  ®*^^' 
dom  of  philosoDhiffvlt  *"  ^'  I  ^  ®^®^  ^*^  t^e  free- 

only  to  tie  "eaperio^orde^"    it  R„    "T."^'^^'* 
been  aSed  ta  r„flL  ''^'  *''  °'  "'^ ^*  ■''»"'.  "«« 

his  Zmf^  t^^7    ^""K  '^*''  *<*  ^^«^  «"ch  a  book  S 
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contempt  tinged  with  anger  for  traders  beginning  to  aspire 
towards  sharing  the  power  and  place  of  "  born  masters  of 
the  soil."  Thus  the  indignation  with  which  he  speaks  of 
how  "  the  sneaking  arts  of  underling  tradesmen  are  erected 
into  political  maxims  for  the  conduct  of  a  great  empire," 
and  with  which  he  compares  "  the  capricious  ambition  of 
kings  and  ministers"— "the  violence  and  injustice  of  the 
rulers  of  mankind,  for  which,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  human 
affairs  can  scarce  afford  a  remedy,"  with  "  the  impertinent 
jealousy,  the  mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  spirit  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  neither  are  nor  ought 
to  be  the  rulers  of  mankind,"  could  not  fail  to  strike  a 
sympathetic  chord  in  the  spirit  then  intellectually  as 
politically  dominant  in  Great  Britain.  This  would  render 
unnoticed  the  quiet  way  in  which  he  shows  that  "  superi- 
orityof  birth  "  is  but "  an  ancient  superiority  of  fortune  "  * 
and  attributes  the  difference  between  the  philosopher  and 
the  street  porter  to  the  difference  in  the  accidents  under 
which  they  have  been  placed. 

Yet  with  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  the 
radicalif  m  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  "  did  not  pass  en- 
tirely unnoticed.  A  note  appended  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in 
1810,  to  the  second  edition  of  the  biography  of  Adam 
Smith,  first  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1793,  explains  as  a  reason  why  he  had  in  the  first  edi- 
tion confined  himself  to  a  much  more  general  view  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  than  he  had  once  intended,  that : 

The  doctrine  of  a  free  trade  was  itself  represented  as  of  a  revolu- 
tionary tendency ;  and  some  who  had  formerly  prided  themselves  on 
an  intimacy  with  Mr.  Smith,  and  on  their  zeal  for  the  propagation 
of  his  liberal  system,  began  to  call  in  question  the  expediency  of 
subjecting  to  the  disputations  of  philosophers  the  arcana  of  state 
policy  and  the  unfathomable  wisdom  of  the  feudal  ages. 

*  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  Book  V.,  Chapter  H.,  Part  H. 
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"  WealtSZr^'^f/'  ^^,  ^  "^^°*^*«d  '^^^^  ot  the 
Wealth  of  Nations"  (London,  1805),  deems  it  necessary 
to  apo bgize  for  Smith's  sympathy  with  the  PhysioSs  bv 
declarmg  that  "the  real  fact  is  that  Dr  Smith  as  well  «« 
many  of  the  Economists  themselves,  was  ignlnt  of  t^! 
secret  belonging  to  the  sect  "-that ' 'simp WeTell  to 
reduce  to  practice  the  Economical  Table,  theyCe  siSv 
labonng  to  overturn  the  thrones  of  Euiope^'    tLs  i^no 
ranee  s.nce  it  was  shared  at  the  same  time'by  "  a  mSh 
of  such  eminent  abUities  and  penetration"  as  tWr^lt 
Fredenck  of  Prussia,  Playfair  thinks  may  be  well  Z 

the  Ob  ections  made  to  Dr.  Smith  on  the  score  of  radicaUsm 
attracted  so  little  attention  that  it  is  only  b^eS  S 
forgotten  literature  that  any  trace  of  them  can  be  fof nd 
The  larger  fact  is  that  Adam  Smith,  opening  the  study  of 
political  economy  at  a  lower  level  th^n  the  Phy  ocmts 
found  ess  resistance,  and  his  book  began  to  secuL  so  pe^-' 
manent  a  recognition  for  the  new  science  that  its  contfnu 

rtrthr  t^oXi: '-'-''' ''-''  *^  ^^-  -  ^^  ^-i 

years  aftertheauthorof  the  "WealthofNSs^^^^^^^^ 
ng  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  done  so  Uttle  waylaid 
to  rest  m  the  Edinburgh  Cannongate,  the  EngisSr^ 
man  -althus  brought  forward  his  famous  the^f  po^^ 

ftTe  ervs^.n-"'''^!''^'^"^-'^^^™^'''*«^ 
m  the  crystallizmg  system  of  political  economy  which 

in?i;'  ^^r  ^ht  into  shape,  and  which,  if  it  was'^^aSg 
hat  1'   'f  r!^'*'^J  ^^^"^'^^^^  «^  ^^^l*h,  was  not  of 

stitutior^l1''"*'T^^'  *"  '^'  «P^*  ^*  t^«  learned  in- 
stitutions which  soon  began  to  make  its  teaching  a  func- 

Z:i'Z  '^'^  ''''^'''''    ^  ^«-  y«-r«  after  Malthus 
came  Ricardo,  to  correct  mistakes  into  which  Smith  had 
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fallen  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  rent,  and  to  formulate 
the  true  law  of  rent ;  but  to  do  this  by  laying  stress  on  the 
fact  that  rent  would  increase  as  the  necessities  of  increas- 
ing population  forced  cultivation  to  less  and  less  produc- 
tive land,  or  to  less  and  less  productive  points  on  the  same 
land. 

Thus,  the  theory  of  wages  into  which  Adam  Smith  fell 
when,  as  though  fearful  of  the  radical  conclusions  to  which 
it  must  lead,  he  suddenly  abandons  his  true  perception 
that  "  the  produce  of  labor  constitutes  the  natural  recom- 
pense or  wages  of  labor,"  to  consider  the  master  as  provid- 
ing from  his  capital  the  wages  of  his  workmen,  together 
with  the  theory  of  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
faster  than  subsistence,  and  the  apprehension  of  the 
theory  of  rent  as  resulting  from  the  forcing  of  exertion  to 
less  and  less  productive  land,  with  what  was  deemed  its 
corollary,  "  the  law  of  diminishing  productiveness  in  agri- 
culture," became  cardinal  doctrine.    These  linking  with 
and  buttressing  each  other,  in  what  soon  became  the  ac- 
cepted system  of  political  economy  as  developed  from  the 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  did  away  effectually  with  any  fear 
that  the  study  of  natural  laws  of  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  might  be  dangerous  to  the  great  House 
of  Have.    For  in  this  way  political  economy  was  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  assumed  scientific  demonstration 
that  the  shocking  contrasts  in  the  material  conditions  of 
men  which  our  advancing  civilization  presents,  result  not 
from  the  injustice  and  mistakes  of  human  law,  but  from 
the  immutable  law  of  Natui-e— the  decrees  of  the  All-origi- 
nating, All-maintaining  Spirit. 

So  far  from  showing  any  menace  to  the  gi*eat  special 
interests,  a  political  economy,  so  perverted,  soon  took  its 
place  with  a  similarly  perverted  Christianity  to  soothe  the 
conscience  of  the  rich  and  to  frown  down  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  poor.    In  text-books  and  teachings  from 
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7!!^lit^T  ^"^^^''  '''^"«  perceptions  of  the  natural 
equahty  of  men  were  eliminated,  it  became  indeed  -Z 
dasmal  science;'  It  was  held  by  its  admirers  that  t  needed 
only  to  be  sufficiently  taught  them  to  convince  even  the 

Zr. :f '''  *^'*  "^^^^  ''  '^'y  ^'«  -'«  thingsTs  they 
ought  to  be,  except  perhaps  that  -  the  monopolizing  sS 

of  merchants  and  manufacturers,"  and  "  therneaSng  arte 
^th  trade  '"'''''"'  '""  governmental  interferences 

Adlm  ^r.?!  "^'^T  ""^  P^^^*^«^^  «««"o»^y  presented  by 
ftfaL  u  ^T°  *J.^"ra«t  the  attention  of  the  thought 
fiU  and  cultured,  it  did  not  meet  the  resistance  it  worJd 
have  encountered  had  the  special  interests  which  it  tW 

and  manufacturers.     On  the  other  hand,  the  apparent 
tumng  of  Its  ag^e.sive  side  against  merchants  animanu 
facturers  prevented  the  powerful  landed  interest  from 
perceiving  fully  its  relation  to  their  own  monopo  y  untU 
It  had^  gained  the  weight  of  recognized  phUosophic  au 

Now  the  course  of  social  development  in  the  civilized 
world  generally,  but  particularly  in  Great  Britain  Tfhe 
era  of  steam  which  immediately  followed  Adam  Smith 
was  enormously  to  increase  the'^relativTsoctd  weiS 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.    But  when 
fifty  years  af  er  the  death  of  Adam  Smith,  what  he  S 
the  mercantUe  system  came  into  politick  isTue  in  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  it  wa  not  ^ong 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  but  in  the  power  Tthf 
landed  interest,  that  the  strong  defense  of  Z  svsf.^ 
was  seen  to  he     The  renpni  nf  tv,^        ,  system 

affain^if  fl,r  Tfl'  ^.     ^^  *^®  corn-laws  was  carried 

against  the  strenuous  resistance  of  the  landowners  by  a 

TkW  dTs.:    "^'tr^.-^  manufacturers  with  th^ 
working-classes,  urged  by  bitter  discontent  and  growing 
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aspirations.  But  it  was  not  carried  until  it  bemme  evident 
to  the  more  thoughtful  tliat  if  th«  agitation  went  on  it 
would  be  sure  to  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  right  by  which 
a  few  individuals  called  landowners,  claimed  the  land  of 
tlie  Britisli  Islands  as  their  property. 

The  truth  is  that  merchants  and  manufacturers,  as 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  are  not  the  ultimate  ben^- 
ficianes  of  the  protective  system,  and  that  mercantile 
interests  can  long  profit  by  it  only  when  sheltered  behind 
some  special  monopoly.  This  has  been  shown  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  owners  of  coal  and  mineral  and 
timber  and  sugar  land  have  constituted  the  backbone 
of  the  political  strength  that  has  carried  protection  to  such 
monstrous  length. 

The  repeal  of  the  English  corn-laws  passed  in  Great 
Bntam  for  a  victory  of  free  trade  as  far  as  it  wris  i.-racticable 
to  cany  free  trade.  And  in  scholastic  circles  .n  that  coun- 
try and  m  the  United  States,  and  throughout  the  civilized 
world  that  took  its  inteUectual  impulse  from  England  it 
greatly  increased  the  hopefulness  of  the  professed  ecoio- 
mists. 

Thus  strengthened  by  this  powerful  impulse,  there  con- 
tinued to  grow  up  under  the  sanction  and  development  of 
a  series  of  able  and  authoritatively  placed  men,  whose 
efforts  were  devoted  to  smoothing  away  difficulties  and 
covering  up  incongruities,  an  accredited  system  of  political 
economy  which  found  its  most  widely  accepted  expounder 
in  John  Stuart  Mill  and  reached  perhaps  its  highest  point 
of  authority  in  scholastic  circles  about  or  shortly  after  the 
centennial  of  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations  " 
Yet  It  was  as  wanting  in  coherence  as  the  image  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream.    It  contained  much 

S«?  ^v  '"''^^'^  ^"*'  ^"*  *^^^  ^^«  ««"J«i«ed  with 
fallacies  which  could  not  stand  examination.  The  attempt 
to  define  its  object-noun,  wealth,  and  the  sub-term  of 
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wealth  capital,  made  them  much  more  indefinite  and 
confused  than  they  had  been  left  by  Adam  Smith.  And 
It  was  never  attempted  to  bring  together  what  were  given 
m  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  that  would 
have  shown  at  a  glance  their  want  of  relation 

This  political  economy  had  no  real  hold  on  common 
thought,  and  was  regarded  even  by  ordinarily  intoUigent 
men  as  a  scholastic  or  esoteric  science.  But  it  was  spoken 
of  by  Its  professors  with  the  utmost  confidence  as  an 

iWeased'''''''' '"'  *''''  ''^''  '^  '''  ''''''''  ^««  ^--"^ 
From  the  beginning  until  weU  past  the  middle  of  the 
nmeteenth  century  the  temper  of  the  recognized  expound- 
er^ i^v?':^''^  ''^''^"^y  ^^^^^  *°«J^  «h^Pe  from  Adam 
Smiths  foundation  was  hopeful  and  confident.  They 
believed  hey  had  hold  of  a  true  science,  which  needed 
only  development  to  be  universally  recognized 

In  what  was  printed  as  the  introduction  to  the  first 
American  edition  of  Jean  Baptiste  Say's  treatise  on  polit- 
ic^  economy  •-which  being  translated  into  English  and 
widely  circulated  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  became  for 
a  long  time,  in  the  United  States  at  least,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  the  expositions  of  the  science  that  Adam  Smith 
had  founded-Say  points  out  certain  difficulties  that  polit- 
ical economy  must  have  to  encounter:  "that  opinions  in 
political  economy  are  not  only  maintained  by  vanity,  but 
by  the  self-interest  enlisted  in  the  maintenance  of  a  vicious 
order  of  things ; "  that  "  writers  are  found  who  possess  the 
lamentable  faculty  of  composing  articles  for  journals 
pamphlets  and  even  whole  volumes  upon  subjects  which' 
according  to  their  own  confession,  they  do  not  under- 
stand;»  and  that  "such  is  the  indifference  of  the  pubhc 


*  The  original  work  was  published  in  1803.     But  this  introduction 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  not  earlier  than  1814. 
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that  they  rather  prefer  trusting  to  assertions  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  investigating  them." 
But  he  continues : 

Everything,  however,  announces  that  this  beautiful,  and  above 
all,  useful  science,  is  spreading  itself  with  increasing  rapidity.    Since 
it  has  been  perceived  that  it  does  not  rest  upon  hypothesis,  but  is 
founded  upon  observation  and  experience,  its  importance  has  been 
felt.    It  is  now  taught  wherever  knowledge  is  cherished.    In  the 
universities  of  Germany,  of  Scotland,  of  Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  professorships  of  political  economy  are  already  es- 
tablished.   Hereafter  this  science  will  be  taught  in  them,  with  all  tho 
advantages  of  a  regular  and  systematic  study.    Whilst  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  proceeds  in  her  old  and  beaten  track,  within  u  few 
years  that  of  Cambridge  has  established  a  chair  for  tho  puri)oso  of 
imparting  instruction  in  this  new  science.    Courses  of  lectures  are 
delivered  in  Geneva  and  various  other  places ;  and  tho  merchants  of 
Barcelona  have,  at  their  own  expense,  foimded  a  professorship  on 
political  economy.    It  is  now  considered  as  forming  an  essential  part 
of  the  education  of  princes;  and  those  who  are  called  to  that  high 
distinction  ought  to  blush  at  being  ignorant  of  its  principles.    The 
Emperor  of  Russia  has  desired  his  brothers,  the  Grand  Dukes  Nicho- 
as  and  Michael,  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  on  this  subject  under 
the  direo  ion  of  M.  Storch.    Finally,  the  Government  of  France  has 
done  Itself  lasting  honor  by  estabhshing  in  this  kingdom,  under  the 
eJonom"  authority,  the  first  professorship  of  political 

This  hopefulness  as  to  what  was  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  regular  and  systematic  study  of  political  economy 
pervaded  for  a  long  time  all  economic  writings.  Even 
when  It  was  necessary  to  admit  that  the  unanimity  that 
had  been  confidently  expected  had  not  come,  it  was  always 
just  about  to  come. 

Thus  Colonel  Torrens,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Essay 
on  the  Production  of  Wealth,"  says  in  1821 : 

In  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  a  period  of  controversy  among 
the  cultivators  of  any  branch  of  science  must  necessarily  precede  the 
penod  of  unanimity.    With  respect  to  political  economy,  the  period 
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of  controvomy  is  passing  away,  and  that  of  unanimity  rapidly  ap- 
preaching.  Twenty  years  hence  there  wiU  scarcely  exist  a  doubt 
respecting  any  of  its  fundamental  principles. 

With  the  great  defeat  of  protection  in  1846,  the  confl- 
dence  of  political  economists  became  even  greater  than 
before.  But  the  predictions  that  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  abolishing  protective  duties  would  be  quickly 
followed  throughout  the  civUizod  world -predictions  based 
on  the  assumption  that  this  partial  victory  for  freedom 
had  been  won  by  the  advance  of  an  intelligent  political 
economy,  were  not  realized ;  and  fostered  by  such  tre- 
mendous political  events  us  the  great  fight  between  the 
American  States  and  the  Franco-German  war,  a  wave  of 
reaction  in  favor  of  protection  seemed  to  sweep  over  pretty 
nearly  all  the  civilized  world  outside  of  Great  Britain. 

And  while  in  the  scholastic  world,  of  the  English-speak- 
ing countries  at  least,  the  triumph  of  Adam  Smith's  oppo- 
sition to  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  system  seemed  to 
have  established  firmly  an  accepted  science  of  political 
economy,  and  chairs  for  its  teaching  formed  an  indispensa- 
ble adjunct  if  every  institution  of  education,  the  real  inco- 
herencies  which  had  been  slurred  over  began  more  and 
more  to  show  themselves. 

In  1856  Professor  J.  E.  Cairnes,  delivering  in  Dublin 
University  on  the  Whately  Foundation  a  series  of  lectures 
afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "  The  Character 
and  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy,"  quoted  what  he 
called  the  unlucky  prophecy  of  Torrens,  made  in  1821,  that 
the  period  of  controversy  had  passed  and  that  of  unanimity 
was  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  in  twenty  years  from 
then  there  would  scarcely  exist  a  doubt  respecting  any  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy.  Professor 
Cairnes  did  this  only  to  give  point  to  a  statement  that  fun- 
damental questions  "are  still  vehemently  debated,  not 
merely  by  sciolists  and  smatterers,  who  may  always  be 
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expected  to  wrangle,  but  by  the  professed  cultivators  and 
recognized  expounders  of  the  science,"  and  that: 

Tokens  wrote  "^  ^""'  ''^'^'^  ''  ««*"^^  ^^^^^  Colonel 

T.pStnr  'r*^r  Jith  a  passage,  which  as  showing  a 
perception  by  a  leading  professor  of  political  economy 
of  the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  professorships  frZ 
which  Say  a  generation  before  had  hoped  so  much  and 

islrmTqVoL'g:'^^^'  ''  '''''  -^^  ^-  -  ^«"-' 

h^self  a  political  economist  who  had  not  consdeSslfstS  ed 
hIT  '1-f  t°^«"taryprinciples ;  and  no  one  who  ac  wtdtl 
himself  a  political  economist  discussed  an  economic  problTmSut 
constant  reference  to  the  recognized  axioms  of  the  sc  encr   Z 

SttteTfTr  "•"",''  '"^  !"'«  ^'^^^  experimS  p;oof ; 
the  justice  of  those  pnnciples  on  which  economists  relied,  an  obser- 
vable change  took  place  both  in  the  mode  of  conducting  economTc 

the  cause  of  political  economy.   Many  now  enrolled  themselves  as 

elemZ  ^*'r°^«*r^'  ^""^  ""'^'^  ''^'^  '^'  trouble  to  study  the 
elemenary  pnnciples  of  the  science;  and  some,  perhaps, 'whose 

thoCir  t^'r *  ?"'''  '""'"^  *°  '^PP^^°''^*«  "«  «-i^eLe ;  wWle  even 
those  who  had  mastered  its  doctrines,  in  their  anxiety  to  propitiate 
a  popuur  audience,  were  too  often  led  to  abandon  the^ruf  ^nds 
of  the  science,  m  order  to  find  for  it  in  the  facts  and  results  of  free 
trade  a  more  popular  and  striking  vindication.    It  was  as  if  mathe! 

senST''  V'  °?"  It  "''''''  '^^^  "^^^^-^^^  *«  tJ^«-  r-fc"  haTcon- 

their  formulas  on  the  correspondence  of  the  almanacs  with  astro- 
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nomical  events.  The  severe  and  logical  style  which  characterized  the 
cultivators  of  the  science  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  has  thus 
been  changed  to  suit  the  different  character  of  the  audience  to  whom 
economists  now  addressed  themselves.  The  discussions  of  Political 
Economy  have  been  constantly  assuming  more  of  a  statistical  char- 
acter ;  results  are  now  appealed  to  instead  of  principles ;  the  rules  of 
arithmetic  are  superseding  the  canons  of  inductive  reasoning ;  till  the 
true  course  of  investigation  has  been  well-nigh  forgotten,  and  Politi- 
cal Economy  seems  in  danger  of  realizing  the  fate  of  Atalanta. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  clearly  to  be  seen  that  the  worst 
fears  of  Cairnes  have  been  more  than  realized.  The  period 
of  controversy  instead  of  having  passed,  had  indeed,  it  has 
since  been  proved,  hardly  then  begun.  The  accelerating 
tendency  since  his  time  as  in  the  period  of  which  he  then 
spoke,  has  been  away  from,  not  towards,  uniformity ;  con- 
troversy has  become  incoherence,  and  what  he  then  thought 
to  be  the  science  of  political  economy  has  been  destroyed 
at  the  hands  of  its  own  professors. 

But  while  Cairnes  realized  the  true  drift  of  a  tendency 
that  most  of  his  contemporaries  did  not  understand,  and  saw 
the  real  effect  of  a  study  of  political  economy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  professorships  and  writing  books,  he  did  not 
see  the  real  cause  which  so  much  faster  and  farther  than  he 
could  have  imagined  has  given  sober  reality  to  his  more 
than  half-rhetorical  prediction.  The  reason  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  confusion  of  the  scholastic  political  econ- 
omy has  lain  in  the  failure  of  the  so-called  science  to  define 
its  subject-matter  or  object-noun.  Statistics  cannot  aid  us 
in  the  search  for  a  thing  until  we  know  what  it  is  we  want  to 
find.  It  is  the  Tower  of  Babel  over  again.  Men  who  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  science  of  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  witlout  first  deciding  what  they  mean  by 
wealth  cannot  undbist^and  each  other  or  even  understand 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

INEFFECTUAL  GROPINGS  TOWARD  A  DETER- 
MINATION  OF  WEALTH. 

SHOWING    THE    OPPOSITION  TO   THE   SCHOLASTIC  ECONOMY 
BEFORE  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY." 

Dlo^jjal  character  of  the  "Wealth  of  Nations  "-Statements  of  nat- 
ZL7^  v~^'°°^'  ^?"'^''  Chalmers,  Wakefield,  Spencer,  Dove, 
Bisset-Vague  recognitions  of  natural  right-Protection  gave  rise 
to  no  pobtical  economy  in  England,  but  did  elsewhere-Germany 

^ri^™*  !f '""f  *  ?''"*'°''^  ^^'''""'"y  ^  *h«  United  States-Diver, 
genoe  of  the  schools-Trade-unionism  in  socialism. 

rpHE  «  Wealth  of  Nations  »  won  great  vogue  by  its  strik- 
X  mg  qualities  and  its  prudence  in  avoiding  antagonism 
with  landowners.    It  made  a  nucleus  around  which  the 
scholastic  classes  could  rally,  assuming  that  they  were 
teaching  a  science  of  political  economy,  without  seriously 
hurtmg  any  powerful  interest.    What  Smith  had  done 
was  after  all  an  evasion-a  settlement  which  left  the 
cardinal  principles  unsettled.    He  had  shown  how  greatly 
the  division  of  labor  increases  the  productiveness  of  labor 
and  without  daring  to  go  too  far  had  shown  that  to  leave 
labor  unrestricted  would  increase  the  annual  product.    He 
had  in  short  turned  the  aggressive  side  of  the  science 
against  the  protective,  or,  as  he  styled  it,  the  mercantUe 
system,  thus  putting  on  its  feet  a  political  economy  which 
taught  a  sort  of  free  trade  that  did  not  seriously  object  to 
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taxes  on  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  for  raising  the 
revenues  of  government. 

What  wealth,  or  its  sub-term,  capital,  was,  Smith  did 
not  really  say,  nor  yet  did  he  make  clear  the  division  of 
their  joint  produce  between  the  human  factor  and  the 
natural  factor,  nor  venture  to  show  what  was  the  cause 
and  warrant  of  poverty.  In  political  economy  as  he  left 
it  there  were  no  axioms— nothing  that  would  correlate  and 
hold  together.  But  such  was  his  genius  and  prudence,  and 
his  adaptability  to  the  temper  of  his  time,  that  he  got  a 
hearing  where  more  daring  thinkers  failed,  and  a  science 
of  political  economy  began  to  grow  on  his  foundations. 
Malthus  by  giving  a  scientific  semblance  to  a  delusion 
which  tallied  with  popular  impressions,  and  Ricardo  by. 
giving  form  to  a  scientific  interpretation  of  rent,  soon 
provided  what  passed  for  axioms,  one  of  which  was  wrong, 
and  the  other  of  which  was  wrongly  or  at  least  inade- 
quately stated.    While  between  them,  all  was  left  at  sea. 

Yet  such  was  the  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  a  polit- 
ical economy,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  ruling  class  was 
what  was  offered  as  such,  that  chairs  for  the  study  of  it 
began  to  multiply.  They  were  of  course  filled  by  men 
who  taught  what  they  had  learned,  with  the  constant  pres- 
sure on  them  of  the  class  dominant  in  all  colleges— a  class 
which,  whatever  be  the  faults  of  a  political  economy,  are 
disposed  to  accept  things  as  they  are  as  the  best  order  of 
things  possible,  and  to  view  with  intense  opposition  any 
radical  change  that  would  provoke  real  discussion.  And 
as  nearly  every  professor  of  political  economy  thought  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  write  a  text-book,  or  at  least  to  do 
something  to  show  a  reason  for  his  existence,  there  was 
much  going  over  old  ground  and  picking  out  of  small 
differences,  but  no  questioning  of  anything  that  could 
arouse  vital  debate.  And  given  a  state  of  society  in  which 
the  many  were  poor  and  the  few  were  rich,  any  attempt  to 
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point  out  a  true  political  economy,  if  it  got  attention, 
would  inevitably  arouse  much  debate. 

Thus  in  fact  political  economy,  as  it  found  teachers  and 
professors  and  the  standing  of  a  science,  was  to  the  class 
who  had  appropriated  land  as  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively a  very  comfortable  doctrine.    It  applied  the  doctrine 
of  "letting  things  alone,"  without  any  suggestion  of  the 
question  of  how  things  came  to  be.    It  was,  as  it  was 
styled  by  Clement  C.  Biddle,  the  American  translator  of 
Say,  "the  liberal  doctrine  that  the  most  active,  general 
and  profitable  employments  are  given  to  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  every  people  by  allowing  to  their  direction 
and  application  the  most  perfect  freedom  compatible  with 
the  security  of  property."    As  to  what  constitutes  property 
there  was  no  dispute.    And  if  one  did  not  look  too  closely, 
and  beyond  the  usages  of  the  times,  in  the  more  advanced 
European  nations  there  could  be  no  dispute.    Property? 
Why  property  was  of  course  what  was  susceptible  of 
ownership.    Any  fool  would  know  that ! 

Nor  after  the  surrender  of  the  Peel  ministry,  in  time  to 
prevent  it,  was  any  question  of  the  sanction  of  property 
raised.  English  slavery  had  disappeared  in  its  last  forms 
before  the  nineteenth  century  began,  and  though  the 
question  of  the  ownership  of  slaves  in  the  tropical  colonies 
and  flnaUy  in  the  Southern  United  States,  was  likely  if 
continuously  debated  to  bring  up  the  larger  question,  this 
did  not  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  So  it  was 
settled  for  the  time,  as  to  the  colonies  by  the  device  of 
buying  off  the  slave-owners  at  public  expense ;  and  in  the 
United  States  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  property  was  never  really 
raised  in  England  until  after  the  publication  of  «  Progress 
and  Povert;y"  began  to  call  it  up.  But  the  attention 
which  that  has  aroused  has  since  brought  to  light  some 
definite  utterances,  which  show,  as  I  take  it,  that  the 
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doctrines  of  the  French  Physiocrats  wonld  have  fonnd 
hospitable  reception  in  Great  Britain  had  it  been  possible 
at  the  time  to  have  really  made  them  known. 

Thus  H.  M.  Hyndman  has  dug  up  from  the  British 
Museum  a  lectui'e  by  Thomas  Spence,  delivered  before 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle,  on  November  8, 
1775,  a  year  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  and  for  which  the  Society,  as  Spence  puts  it,  did 
him  "  the  honor "  to  expel  him.  In  this  lecture  Spence 
declares  that  all  men  "  have  as  equal  and  just  a  property 
in  land  as  they  have  in  liberty,  air,  or  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,"  and  he  proposes  what  now  would  be  again 
called  "the  single  tax"— that  the  value  of  land  should  be 
taken  for  all  public  expenses,  and  all  other  taxes  of  what- 
ever kind  and  nature  should  be  abolished.  He  draws  a 
glowing  picture  of  what  humanity  would  be  if  this  simple 
but  most  radical  reform  were  adopted.  But  so  much 
against  the  wishes  of  all  that  had  authority  was  he,  that 
his  proposal  was  utterly  forgotten  until  dug  out  of  its 
burial-place  more  than  a  century  after. 

So,  in  1889,  D.  C.  Macdonald,  a  single-tax  man,  and  a 
solicitor  of  Aberdeen,  dug  out  of  the  Advocates'  Library 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  British  Museum,  in  London,  copies 
of  a  book  printed  in  1782  by  William  Ogilvie,  Professor 
of  Humanities  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  entitled  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land,  with  Respect  to 
its  Foundation  in  the  Law  of  Nature,  its  Present  Estab- 
lishment by  the  Municipal  Laws  of  Europe,  and  the  Regu- 
lations by  which  it  might  be  Rendered  More  Beneficial  to 
the  Lower  Ranks  of  Mankind."  Professor  Ogilvie,  though 
he  makes  no  reference  to  any  other  authority  than  that  of 
Moses,  had  evidently  some  knowledge  of  the  Physiocrats, 
and  most  unquestionably  declares  that  land  is  a  UrthngJit 
which  every  citizen  still  retains.  He  advocates  the  taxation 
of  land,  with  the  entire  abolition  of  all  other  taxes,  though, 
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as  if  despairing  of  so  radical  a  reform,  he  proposes  some 
palliatives  such  as  allotments  to  actual  settlers,  leases,  etc. 
He  doubtless  saw  the  utter  hopelessness  of  making  the 
fight  under  existing  conditions,  for  it  seems  probable  that 
his  book  was  never  pubUshed,  only  a  few  copies  being 
prmted  for  private  circulation  by  the  author. 

Among  the  scholastieally  accepted  writers  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century  are  two  who  seem  to  have  some 
glimmerings  of  the  truth  perceived  by  the  Physiocrats,  of 
the  relations  between  land  and  labor,  though  in  a  curi- 
ously  distorted  way.    Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  a  divinity 
professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  strong 
Malthusian,  contended  that  the  owners  of  land  ultimately 
paid  all  taxes  levied  on  labor,  and  contended  that  titles 
(which  he  regarded  as  so  much  retained  by  the  state  for 
beneficial  purposes)  should  be  maintained.    All  others  he 
would  have  ultimately  abolished,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
state  ultimately  raised  from  the  value  of  land.    This  he 
thought,  would  be  simpler  and  better,  and  avoid  much 
dispute,  "relieving  government  from  the  odium  of  taxes 
which  so  endanger  the  cause  of  order  and  authority."    He 
was  a  stanch  supporter  of  primogeniture,  opposed  to  any- 
thing  which  aimed  at  the  division  of  the  land,  and  would 
have  the  country  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  noble  and  splen- 
did  aristocracy,  of  which  the  younger  branches  should  be 
supported  by  places  of  at  least  £1000  a  year  in  the  public 
services.    And,  while  he  would  have  the  landlords  pay  all 
taxes,  be  thought  it  "wholesome  and  befitting  that  they 
should  have  the  political  ascendancy  aJso."    For  "tho 
lords  of  the  soil,  we  repeat,  are  naturally  and  properly  the 
lords  of  the  ascendant."    Chalmers  was  a  good  example  of 
the  toadying  spirit  of  so  many  of  the  Scottish  ministers. 
He  afterward  joined  in  the  disruption  of  the  Kirk  by  the 
Free  Kirk  movement.    Yet,  in  spite  of  his  obsequience, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  popularizing  the  single  tax  with  the 
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British  aristocracy,  who  fought  the  repeal  of  the  corn  law« 

Another  curious  example  of  the  nerversiinTi  nf  +i,«  a 
tune  of  the  relatto.  bctwL  lJZlZZ^^:JZ 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  who  visited  this  eoL^y™  il 
more  demoerafc  days  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cfntu^v 

land  and  trne  property  as  alilte  wealtii,  and  our  desire  to 

f: f X  ts*e?Lr  He" °™" '"' """' ^^ "^^--^^ow 
so  luiiy  Its  effects.    He  was  impressed  with  the  ditferenea 

between  the  society  growing  up  here  and  that  to  wuS 

Bdnt Sh"  '  """."^^S  »™--y«"mg  from  thT  and 
pomt  of  those  accustomed  to  looli  on  the  rest  of  n,»ntiJj 
as  created  for  their  benej.,  he  deemed  he  S«t  so„M  »d 

SJ^rtmigXitf;trroSt£" 

landlords  and  ihZ  i  X^^^^^  *^^*  *^e  ^and  was  made  for 
sup7y  of  labor  ft  ti.     '''  T'  '''''''^'^  *«  ^^^^^  ^ 
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from  the  very  start  of  settlement.    He,  therefore,  proposed 
that  land  should  not  be  given,  but  sold  at  the  outset,  at 
what  he  called  a  sufficient  price-a  price  high  enough  to 
make  laborers  work  for  others  untU  they  had  acquu-ed  the 
fund  necessary  to  pay  a  price  for  what  nature  offered  with- 
out  money  and  without  price.    The  money  received  by  the 
state  m  this  way  lie  proposed  to  devote  in  paying  the 
passage  of  suitable  and  selected  immigrants.    This  would 
give  from  the  start  two  classes  of  immigrants  to  settle  the 
great  waste  places  which  Er  gland  still  retained,  especiaUy 
m  Australia  and  New  Zealand-lhe  b  ^tter  class,  who  would 
pay  their  own  expenses,  and  buy  from  the  government 
their  own  land,  which  would  at  first  have  a  value ;  and  the 
assisted  class,  who,  being  selected  from  the  best  workers 
m  the  old  country,  would  at  once  be  able  to  supply  all  the 
required  labor.    Thus  the  new  country  where  this  plan  was 
adopted  would  from  the  first,  while  wages  were  stiU  enough 
higher  than  in  England  to  make  working-men,  especially 
If  assisted,  desire  to  go  there,  offer  the  inducement  to  a 
wealthy  and  cultivated  class  of  a  "reasonable"  and  ready 
supply  of  labor,  and  save  them  from  such  hardships  fro.n 
the  lack  of  it  as  made  the  United  States  so  unattractive  to 
the  "better  class "  of  Englishmen. 
^   This  plan  was  very  attractive  to  the  more  wealthy  and 
influential  class  of  Englishmen  concerned  in,  or  thinking 
of,  emigrating  to  the  newer  colonies,  and  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  corporation  concerned  in  settling  West  Austraha, 
and  afterwards  the  other  Australian  colonies.    But  even 
Its  obvious  inferences   never  affected  the   teaching  of 
political  economy. 

In  1850  two  works  appeared  in  England,  which,  though 
neither  of  them  was  from  the  ranks  of  the  scholastic  econ- 
omists, were  both  premonitions  of  a  coming  demand  for  a 
political  economy  which  would  take  some  consideration  of 
the  interest  of  the  masses.    One  o,;  these  was  by  Herbert 
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Spencer  then  young  and  unknown,  and  was  entitled 
'•Social  Statics,  or  The  Conditions  EssentiJto  Human 
Happiness  Specified,  and  the  First  of  Them  Developed  » 

Karth '  IS  a  telling  denial  of  what  the  economists  of  Smith's 
schoo  had  quietly  assumed  could  not  be  questioned  the 

land  ifavt  ^'T'''  "^-  ''^"'-  ''  ^'^^  -  att'ntionin  Eng- 
h^nd,  having  been  noticed  in  the  "  Britisli  Quarterly  r1 

toTe  heaid"/''f; "'"V^ "^^^^^^^^«^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
States  in  8n4  J,  ^^\h7«^«^'  reprinted  in  the  United 
btates  m  18G4,  with  a  note  by  the  author,  and  when  about 

iuUist^?s'^rht  1 1 'l^'  ""r  ^''  '^^^"^^  *^«  ^^^^^^ 
fhis  wftrinl^,^  Plulosophical  writings,  they  reprinted 
this  with  his  other  works,  and  on  the  strength  of  them  it 
began  to  get  into  circulation. 

Tlus  was  the  on.y  work  of  the  kind  I  knew  of  when 
wning  ''Progress  and  Poverty-'  and  in  "A  PerpSed 
Phibsopher  » (1802),  I  have  given  a  full  account  ofTt  and 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  slating  repudiation  and  final  recantation 
of  what  he  had  said  m  denial  of  property  in  land 

In  the  same  year  (1850)  appeared  in  London  "The 
IJieory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural  Probability  of 
a  Reign  of  Justice."    It  Avas  published  anonymously  and 

"ThrTtn"     Tu  ''"""S  °'  ^'■"""    The  argume'^it  of 
The  Theory  of  Human  Progression"  is  that  there  is  a 
probabihty  of  the  reign  of  justice  on  earth,  or  millennium 
foretold  by  Scriptm-al  prophecy.     One  ot  his  primal 
postulates  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  and  the  divinity 
,^  wfTp^'f  f^^.Ch-^tian  religion,  which  in  his  v"ew 
lb  Scottish  Presbytenanism,  and  which  he  treats  as  the  true 
religion  all  .thers  being  false.    But,  though  adhering  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man,  who  is  by  nature  vile  and 
wicked,  he  IS  an  evolutionist  in  believing  in  the  natural 
necessaiy  advance  of  mankind  by  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, or  to  use  his  phrase,  by  the  progress  of  correct  ere- 
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dence  iu  the  natm*al  order  and  necessary  sequence  of  the 
sciences,  to  a  reign  of  justice,  in  which  is  to  grow  a  reign 
of  benevolence. 

The  elements  of  correct  credence  as  he  enunciates  them 
(p.  94)  are : 

1.  The  Biblo. 

2.  A  correct  view  of  tlie  phenomena  of  material  nature. 

3.  A  correct  philosophy  of  the  mental  operations. 

Tlie  three  tilings  which  he  links  together  is  respectively 
cause  and  effect,  involving  the  conditions  of  society,  are 
(p.  120): 

Knowledge  and  freedom. 
Superstition  and  despotism. 
Infidelity  and  anarchy. 

And  the  four  propositions  which  best  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  his  work  and  the  course  of  his  thought  are 
(p.  160) : 

1.  On  the  sure  word  of  divine  prophecy  we  anticipate  a  reign  of 
justice  on  the  earth. 

2.  That  a  reign  of  justice  necessarily  implies  that  every  man  in 
the  world  shall  at  some  future  time  be  put  in  possession  of  all  his 
rights. 

3.  That  the  history  of  civilized  communities  shows  us  that  the 
progression  of  mankind  in  a  political  aspect  is  from  a  diversity  of 
privileges  toward  an  equality  of  rights. 

4.  That  one  man  can  have  a  privilege  only  by  depriving  another 
man  or  many  other  men  of  a  portion  of  their  rights.  Consequently 
that  a  reign  of  justice  will  consist  in  the  destruction  of  every  privi- 
lege, and  in  the  restitution  of  every  right. 

These  propositions  are  extended  to  twenty-one  main 
propositions  and  twelve  sub-propositions,  but  they  are  all 
involved  in  the  first  four.  The  tenth  sub-division  of  the 
twentieth  proposition  and  the  twenty-first  proposition  as  a 
whole  are,  however,  well  worth  quoting  as  giving  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  thought ; 
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.  .  .  Knowlcdgo  does  nocossarily  produce  chanRo,  as  muoh  as  heat 
neeossanly  produces  clmngo;  aud  where  knowledge  bccoinos  more 
and  more  accurate,  more  aud  more  extensive,  and  more  and  more 
geueraUy  diffused,  change  must  necessarily  take  place  iu  the  samo 
ratio  and  entail  with  it  a  new  order  of  society,  and  an  amended  con- 
dition of  man  upon  the  globe.  Wherever,  then,  the  unjust  interests 
of  the  ruling  classes  are  required  to  give  way  before  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  those  ruling  classes  peremptorily  refuse  to  allow  the 
condition  of  society  to  be  amend,  d,  the  sword  is  the  instrument 
which  knowledge  aud  reason  may  bo  compelled  to  use ;  for  it  is  not 
possible,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  man's  choice,  that  the  progi-ess 
of  society  can  bo  permanently  arrested  when  the  intellect  of  the 
masses  has  advanced  in  knowledge  beyond  those  propositions,  of 
wluch  tlie  present  condition  is  only  the  reaUzation. 

21.  We  posit,  Anally,  that  the  acquisition,  scientific  ordination, 
and  general  affusion  of  knowledge  will  necessarily  obliterate  error 
and  superstition,  and  eonUnually  amend  the  condition  of  man  upon 
the  globe  until  his  ultimate  condition  shall  bo  the  best  the  circum- 
^rXIn  .i  "'''^"^  P'™"  "'•  ^"  *'>*''  S™""'^  ^«  ^^^^  »P  (^hat 
Ze  v?n,  '  T  f"^''  ^''''^'  '''  ^"^  ^'•^'™^"*  «f  »°  '^^^^  interest, 
Zaifol  of  ;T  ''•  P'«^^^'»^y  °f  ^  millennium,  based  on  the  clas: 
the  cim^,^L  \'T''\  «"  «'«  P'^st  progress  of  mankind,  and  on 
o5  tH«T       '^7'"^"'"  «'  "^^^'^  future  progi-ess.     The  outli;e  alone 

beleirf.l'T'  ^"  ''•"",  "^'''''"*"'  ''"''^^  ^'^"^  "«  hesitation  in 
behev^ng  that  every  one  who  sees  it  in  its  true  light  will  at  once  see 

1.1%"''°',''"'*'°"  °*  Iniowledge  and  reason  must  regenerate  the 
own??  ^^^^^^'^Pf  o'^of  universal  prosperity  which  the  Divine 
creator  has  graciously  promised,  and  whose  natnval  probability  we 
maintain  to  be  within  the  calculation  of  the  human  reason. 

The  book  which,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  "The 
Iheory  of  Human  Progression"  nost  nearly  resembles 
m  motive,  scope  and  conclusions  is  Herbert  Spencer's 

Social  Statics,"  published  in  the  .same  year,  though  evi- 
dently without  knowledge  of  each  other.  Both  seem  to 
have  little  knowledge  of  and  make  slight  reference  to 
writers  on  political  eeoiiomy- Spencer  referring  in  one 
place  to  Smith,  Mill  and  Chalmei's,  while  Dove  quotes  no 
authority  later  than  Moses.  Both  go  largely  over  the  same 
ground,  and  both  reach  substantially  the  same  practical 
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conclusion;  both  assert  the  snnie  grand  doctrine  of  fl.n 
natural  rights  of  men,  which  is  the  elonco  of  Srsonkn 
democracy  and  the  touchstone  of  tn.o  reform  Toth  I 
Clare  the  supremacy  of  a  higher  law  th,  n  Immn  Let" 
ments.  and  both  believe  in  an  evolutionary  p  "cess  whTc l" 
shall  raise  men  to  higher  and  nobler  cond   ions     Bo 
express  clearly  and  weU  the  fundamental  po.t  la  's  of  the 
single  tax,  and  both  are  of  conrse  absol ,(    fit  ^^^  ' 
eClir"  "r  ^^"^  ^^  *^«  '-"^  question  LSmZ 

necessity  of  appropnating  rent  for  public  revenues  with- 
out  saymg  anything  of  the  mode,  while  Dove  dwelTs  at 
more  length  on  the  wickedness  ami  stupidity  of  tar  ffs 
excises  and  the  other  modes  of  raising  rev  nuef  from  t^es 

the  mXod"t  ''  ''''^•'  ^"'  ^•^-^^/-'^-tes  taxatio  fa 
the  method  of  appropriating  rent  for  public  purposes 

W.M  n*?'  ^"^^'^^^  "^"'^^^^^  '"'^'^t  ^^-ve  regar  l?d  the 
Scottish  Calvinist  as  yet  in  the  bonds  of  an  utterly  un! 
scientific  superstition,  there  is  one  respect  in  which  he 
vigor  and  courage  of  Dove's  thought  shines  sup  rior  to 

vrSof  ^'P^"«^^^f  -  !J-onst?ating  the  abSe  in? 
validity  of  any  possible  claim  to  the  private  ownership  of 
land,  goes  on  to  say  that  great  diflflculties  must  attend  the 
resumption  by  mankind  at  large  of  their  rights  to  the  soH 
that  had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who  or^nnally  robbed 
ttie  human  race  of  ^heir  heritage,  we  mi.ht  make  short 
TrP^l/,^  "'''**'"'  ''"*  *^^*  unfortunately  most  of  our 

\mme^^lt^"'^'"'V''r''  ^^"  ^^^^  either  mediately  or 
immediately  given  for  their  estates  equivalents  of  honestly 

ocietv  w  11  .     '^  '"T'  '^  *^^'  "^''^  "^^^'^^t^  problems 
society  will  one  day  have  to  solve  " 

Bu^  the  orthodox  Presbyterian  utterly  refuses  thus  to 
bend  vhe  knee  to  Baal  in  the  slightest  concession     mile 
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he  is  not  more  clear  than  Spencer  in  demonstratinir  that 
landowners  as  landowners  have  no  rights  whatevei',  there 
18  not  one  word  in  his  book  that  recognizes  in  any  way 
thejr  claims.  On  the  contrary,  he  declares  that  slavery  is 
man-robbery,  and  that  the  £20,000,000  compensation  given 
by  the  British  Parliament  to  the  West  India  planters  on 
the  emancipation  of  their  slaves  was  an  act  of  injustice 
and  oppression  to  the  British  masses,  and  (p.  139)  adds: 

No  man  in  the  world  and  no  association  in  the  world  could  ever 
have  an  equ.tablo  right  to  tax  a  laborer  for  the  pm-pose  of  remunerat! 
ing  a  m«n-robber;  and,  although  the  measure  in  now  pastrdZe 
w.  h  we  very  much  question  whether  some  analogous  ds  3 
not  be  cleared  up  by  tho  mass  of  the  nation  ere  many  years  pass 
over  the   heads  of   Englishmen.     When   the   question  of  Lded 

7!:Zn::zr  - '-'''''  ''----^'^  *^-  -^  ^^ "«»« ^S' 

Yet  neither  in  England  nor  in  the  United  States,  where 
an  edition  seems  to  have  been  published  in  Boston  at  the 
expense  of  Senator  Sum..,,  diu  Dove  get  any  attention, 
and  I  never  heard  of  a  until  after  the  publication  of 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  when,  in  Ireland  in  1882,  I  was 
presented  with  a  copy  by  Charles  Eason,  head  of  the 
S^^^&t"^  ''  ''^  "-'''  news-pubUshing  house  of 
In  1854  appeared  another  book  by  Patrick  Edward 
Dove,  m  which  the  authorship  of  "  The  Theory  of  Human 
Progressiun    was  announced-"  The  Elements  of  Political 
Science,  in    two  books:    first,  on   Method,  second,  on 
Doctrine."    And  in  1856  appeared  a  third  book,  "The 
Logic  of  the  Christian  Faith,"  being  a  dissertation  on 
skepticism,  pantheism,  the  a  prion  argument,  the  a  pes- 
tman  argument,  the  intuitional  argument  and  revelation, 
also  under  title  of  the  author,  and  with  a  dedication  to 
Charles  Sumner,  Senator  of  the  United  States,  who,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  had  procured  a  republication  of  Dove's 
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first  book  in  Boston,  being  moved  thereto  doubtless  by  its 
vigorous  words  on  slavery. 

In  1859  appeared  in  London  "  The  Strength  of  Nations  » 
by  Andrew  Bisset,  who  has  since  (1877)  published  "The 
History  of  the  Struggle  for  ParUamentary  Government 
in  England,"  a  review  of  the  systematic  attempt  of  the 
families  of  Plantagenet,  Tudor  and  Stuart  to  enslave  the 
J^nghsh  people,  which  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  attempt 
urpu    of^  ^-'^^^  resistance  to  it,  and  his  final  execution, 
ine  strength  of  Nations"  very  suggestively  calls  atten- 
tiou  to  the  fact  that  feudal  tenures  were  conditioned  on 
the  payment  of  rent  or  special  services  to  the  state,  and 
thus  the  much-lauded  abohtion  of  what  was  left  of  the 
feudal  incidents  by  the  Long  Parliament  was  a  relief  of 
the  landholders  of  the  payment  of  what  measured  at 
present  prices  would  suffice  for  the  whole  expenditure  of 
England,  and  the  saddling  of  it  on  general  taxation:  and 
that  from  this  dates  the  beginning  of  the  English  national 
debt. 

These  books  have  produced  very  little  effect  upon  polit- 
ical economy,  and  some  of  them  have  passed  out  of  print 
without  any  perceptible  effect  at  all.  It  is  likely  that  there 
were  others  in  addition  to  what  I  have  mentioned,  and  it 
is  certam  that  there  were  others  that  occasionally  found 
theu-  way  into  print  which  irregularly  and  spasmodically 
expressed  some  touch  of  the  idea  formulated  in  Unes  of 
the  Wat  Tyler  rising : 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  t 

Some  notion  of  the  incongruity  of  the  idea  that  a  small 
fraction  of  mankind  were  intended  to  eat,  and  eat  luxuri- 
ously without  working,  and  another  and  far  larger  portion 
to  have  nothing  but  work  to  enable  them  to  eat,  and  be 
compeUed  to  beg  as  a  boon  the  opportunity  to  do  that, 
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runs  in  broken  flashes  through  much  of  the  reform  litera- 
ture.   But  in  political  economy  as  it  up  to  1880  existed 
all  such  questioning  was  tabooed,  and  the  utmost  that 
could  be  found  in  any  of  the  writers  recognized  by  the 
schools  was  a  timid  suggestion  that  the  future  unearned 
increment  of  land  values  might  sometime  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  community,  a  proposition  that,  though 
It  amounted  to  nothing  whatever,  as  landlords  were  ready 
to  sell  land  for  what  would  give  them  any  unearned 
increment  not  yet  in  sight,  caused  John  Stuart  Mill  who 
had  been  giving  some  adhesion  to  it  to  be  looked  on 
askance  by  some,  as  an  awful  radical. 

The  struggle  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  in  England 
did  not  lead  to  any  development  of  a  protectionist  political 
economy.    Books  and  pamphlets  enough  were  written  in 
tavor  of  protection,  but  they  were  merely  appeals  to  old 
habits  of  thought  and  vulgar  prejudices,  and  the  forces  in 
favor  of  repeal  carried  them  down.    Elsewhere,  however 
It  was  different.    On  the  Continent  the  conditions  under 
which  the  tentative  victory  of  free  trade  was  won  in  Eng- 
land were  lacking.    Cut  up  into  hostile  nations,  burdened 
with  demands  for  revenue,  the  mercantile  system  got  a 
practical  hold  thaf  could  not  be  broken  by  the  half-hearted 
measures  of  its  English  opponents,  and  the  gleam  of  hope 
which  came  with  the  English-French  treaty  negotiated  be- 
tween Cobden  and  Napoleon  III.  wa;;  destroyed  by  the 
tremendous  struggles  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  latter 
In  Germany  the  outburst  of  national  feeling  which  M- 
lowed  the  struggles  with  France  and  the  unification  of 
German  states  gave  rise  to  a  school  of  German  economists 
who  taught  a  national  economy,  in  which  under  various 
names,  such  as  romantic,  inductive  and  national,  protec- 
tionism was  advocated. 

When  it  came  to  making  peace  between  England  and 
the  United  States  after  the  War  of  Independence,  tlie 
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American  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  stipulate  for 
a  complete  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.    Thev 
failed  in  this,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  protective 
sentiment  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time.    When  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation  gave  way  to  the  Constitution,  the 
need  for  an  mdependent  source  of  revenue  took  the  easy 
means  of  laymg  a  Federal  tariff  upon  foreign  production^ 
though  free  trade  between  the  States  was  guaranteed ;  and 
the  growth  of  selfish  interests  caused  by  and  promotive  of 
a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  gi-eater  revenue  built 
up  a  strong  party  in  favor  of  protection,  which  had  its 
way  when  the  slavery  question  taking  sectional  shape  put 
the  States  in  which  protectionism  was  dominant  in  control 
of  the  government  with  the  secession  of  the  South     This 
interest  sought  warrant  in  a  scheme  of  political  economy, 

Zi^r^v  ""^  ^TZ'""^  ''"™  '^'  ^^™^"  economists  and 
n  the  writings  of  Henry  C.  Carey  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
theory  in  many  respects  differed  from  the  English  phUos- 
ophy,  noticeably  in  its  advocacy  of  protection.  ^  America 
tins  protectionist  semblance  of  a  political  economy  ulZ 
chief  seat  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 'the  sup! 
port  of  a  powerfiU  party  in  which  the  ideas  of  Jefferson 

thTloT^^  n^  ?r  ''  ^""^^^'"" '  ^^^^« '-  »reat  Britain 
the  works  of  Carlyle  and  fhe  course  of  modern  study  and 

development  had  in  scholastic  circles  popularS  the 

whthT^  *^!  ''^''''*''  moreover,  there  was  a  divergence 
whch  began  to  assume  greater  proportions  as  the  success 
of  the  anti-corn-laws  struggle  began  to  be  shown  in  the 
accomplishment  of  all  that  any  of  its  advocates  dared  to 

^Zf  ^^^P'^^^^^^  *^«  f^«t  that  the  admission  that  some 

the  abihty  to  keep  any  immaterial  things  having  value  out 
of  that  category,  and  consequently  that  wealth  in  the 
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common  sense  was  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in 
pohtical  economy,  which  was  really  a  science  of  exchanges 
With  the  efforts  of  Jevons,  Macleod  and  others  this  began 
to  make  way,  and  naturally  affiliated  with  the  historical 
the  inductive,  the  socialistic  and  other  protectionist  schools 
which  grew  from  the  Continental  teachings.    Instead  of 
working  for  greater  directness  and  simplicity,  it  really 
made  of  politienl  economy  an  occult  science,  in  which 
nothing  was  fixed,  and  the  professors  of  which,  claiming 
superior  knowledge,  could  support  whatever  they  chose  to. 
During  the  century  another  form  of  protectionism  had 
been  grc: ;  ,np  up,  originating  in  England,  but  gaining 
adherer':  .  v-u^where.    Like  the  others,  it  recognized  no 
differed .   ;.;.tween  land  and  products  of  labor,  counting 
them  all  as  wealth,  and  aimed  by  main  strength  at  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  of  labor.    Recognizing  the 
workers  as  a  class  naturally  separate  from  employers,  it 
aimed  to  unite  the  laborers  in  combinations,  and  to  invoke 
in  their  behalf  the  power  of  the  state  to  impose  restrictions 
shorten  hours,  and  in  various  ways  to  serve  their  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  primarily  employing  class.    The 
German  mind,  learned,  bureaucratic  and  incomprehensible 
put  this  in  the  form  of  what  passed  for  a  system  in  Karl 
Marx's  ponderous  two  volumes  entitled  "  Capital,"  written 
m  England  in  1867,  but  published  in  German  and  not 
translated  into  English  until  after  his  death  in  1887 
Without  distinguishing  between  products  of  nature  and 
the  products  of  man,  Marx  holds  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
value-use  value  and  exchange  value-and  that  through 
some  alchemy  of  buying  and  selling  the  capitalist  who 
hires  men  to  turn  material  into  products  gets  a  larger 
value  than  he  gives.    Upon  this  economic  proposition  of 
Mara  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  theory),  or  others  similar 
to  It,  political  schemes  with  slight  variations  have  been 
promiUgated  after  the  manner  of  political  platforms 
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Under  tlie  imme  of  socialism,  a  name  which  all  such 
movements  have  now  succeeded  in  appropriating,  aU  such 
plans  are  embraced.    We  sometimes  hear  S-sciontmc 
sociahsm  /;  as  something  to  be  established,  as  it  wte  by 
proclamation,  or  by  act  of  government.    li  this  the'^e  is  a 
tendency  to  confuse  the  idea  of  science  with  that  of  some 
tlung  purely  conventional  or  political,  a  scheme  or  p^o 
posal,  not  a  science.    For  science,  as  previously^xpS 
IS  concerned  with  natural  laws,  not  Vith  the  proS  of 
man-with  relations  which  always  have  e^istedSways 
must  exist     Socialism  takes  no  account  of  naCal  3 
neither  seeking  them  nor  striving  to  be  governed  by  them' 
It  IS  an  art  or  conventional  scheme  like  any  other  scheme 
m  poll  ics  or  government,  while  poUtical  economy  is  Tn 
exposition  of  certain  invariable  laws  of  human  nature 

orITl7^'^  '""'^'"^  ^^^«  ^«  *^^*  t^e  collectivity 
or  state  sha^l  assume  the  management  of  all  means  of 
proouction,  including  land,  capital  and  man  himsetf    do 
away  with  aU  competition,  and  convert  mankind  into  two 
closes  the  directors,  taking  their  orders  from  government 
r.  ^?'°^    ^'  governmental  authority,  and  the  workers, 
for  whom  everything  shall  be  provided,  including  the  di- 
rectors themselves     It  is  a  proposal  to  bring  b4  man- 
kind to  the  socialism  of  Peru,  but  without  reUance  on 
dmne  will  or  power.    Modern  socialism  is  in  fact  without 
religion,  and  its  tendency  is  atheistic.    It  is  more  destitute 
of  any  central  and  guiding  principle  than  any  philosophy 
I  know  of.    Mankind  is  here ;  how,  it  does  not  state ;  and 
must  proceed  to  make  a  world  for  itself,  as  disorderly  as 
that  which  Ahce  in  Wonderland  confronted.    It  has  no 
system  of  individual  rights  whereby  it  can  define  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  individual  is  entitled  to  Ubertv     -  to 
Which  the  state  may  go  in  restraining  it.    And  so  long  as 

f  w'l''^f '^^   ?I  T^  P""'^P^®  ^*  ^"^'^^"^^  it  is  impossible 
that  society  itself  should  have  any.    How  such  a  combina- 
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tion  could  be  caUed  a  science,  and  how  it  should  get  a  f ol- 
^-ang,  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  "  fatal  f^Uity  of 
wnting  jvithout  thinking,"  which  the  learned  Geman 
abxhty  of  studying  detaUs  without  any  leading  prindple 
permits  to  pass,  and  by  the  number  of  places  which  such 
a  bui-eaucratio  organization  would  provide.     However 
through  government  repression  and  its  falling  in  with 
trade-union  notions  it  has  made  great  headway  in  Ger 
many,  and  has  taken  considerable  hold  in  Eugland 
.^  vX  r'  f  ^  condition  of  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  decade  of  the  century,  when  the  English  political 
economy,  the  only  economy  making  any  pretTsirs  to  a 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BREAKDOWN   OF  SCHOLASTIC  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 

SHOWING  THE  REASON,  THE  RECEPTION,  AND  EFFECT  ON  PO- 
LITICAL ECONOMY  OP  "PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY." 

"Progress  and  Poverty  "-Preference  of  professors  „o  abandon  the 
science"  rather  than  radically  change  it,  brings  the  breakdown 
of  scholastic  economy -The  "Encyclopedia  Britannica  "-The 
Austrian  school"  that  has  succeeded  the  "classical." 

IN  January,  1880,  preceded  iu  1879  by  an  author's 
edition  in  San  Francisco,  appeared  my  "Progiess  and 
Poverty,"  and  it  was  followed  latex   a  the  same  year  by  an 
English  edition  and  a  German  edition,  and  in  1882  by 
cheap  paper  editions  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    The  historj-  of  th(^  book  is  briefly  this :  I  reached 
Cahfomia  by  sea  in  the  early  part  of  1858,  and  finally 
became  an  editorial  writer.     In  1869  I  went  East  on 
newspaper  business,  returning  to  California  in  the  early 
summer  of  1870.    John  Russell  Young  was  at  that  time 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Yorlt  Tribune,  and  I  wrote 
for  him  an  article  on  "The  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  Coast," 
a  question  that  had  begun  to  arouse  attention  there,  taking 
the  side  popular  among  the  working-classes  of  the  Coast, 
in  opposition  to  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  that 
people.    Wishing  to  know  what  political  economy  had  to 
say  about  the  causes  of  wages,  I  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
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Libraiy,  looked  over  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Political  Econ 
oniy  "  and  accepting  his  view  without  question,  based  mv 
article  upon  it.    This  article  attracted  attention,  espeeiali; 
m  Cahtorma,  and  a  copy  I  sent  from  there  to  John  Stua/t 
Mill  brought  a  letter  of  commendation 

While  in  the  East,  the  contrast  of  luxury  and  want  that 
I  saw  in  New  York  appalled  me,  and  I  left  for  the  West 
feeling  that  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this,  and  that  if 
possible  I  would  find  out  what  it  was.  Turning  over  the 
nuxtter  in  my  mind  amid  pretty  constant  occupation,  I  at 
length  found  the  cause  in  the  treatment  of  land  as  m-op- 
erty,  and  ma  pamphlot  which  I  took  an  interval  of  leisure 

^lil?!'  r?^'  ^"''i,  ^"^  ^'^"•^  ^^"«y"  (S^"  Francisco, 
1871),  I  stated  it.    Something  like  a  thousand  copies  of 

this  were  sold;  but  I  saw  that  to  command  attention  the 
work  must  be  done  more  thoroughly,  and  refraining  from 
any  effort  to  press  it  at  the  East  until  I  knew  more  I 
engaged  with  others  in  starting  (December,  1871)  a  small 
ban  i  rancisco  daily  paper,  which  occupied  my  attention, 
though  I  never  forgot  my  main  purpose,  until  December, 
iHTo,  when,  becoming  entangled  with  an  obligation  to  a 
rich  man  (U.  S.  Senator  John  P.  Jones),  whose  note  we 
had  at  his  own  request  taken,  I  went  out  penniless     I 
then  asked  the  Governor  (Irwin),  whom  I  had  supported, 
tor  a  place  that  would  give  me  leisure  to  devote  myself  to 
thoughtful  work.    He  gave  me  what  was  much  of  a  sine- 
cure, and  which  has  now  been  abolished- the  position  of 
State  Inspector  of  Gas-meters.    This,  while  giving,  though 
irregularly,  enough  to  live  on,  afforded  ample  leisure.  I  had 
intended  to  devote  this  to  my  long-cherished  plan  •  and 
a  .er  some  time  spent  in  writing  and  speaking,  with  intei 
vals  of  reading  and  study,  I  brought  out  "Progress  and 
Poverty"  m  an  author's  edition,  in  August,  1879. 

In  this  book  I  took  the  same  question  that  had  perplexed 
me.    Stating  the  world-wide  problem  in  an  introductory 
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chap..:r,  I  found  that  the  explanation  of  it  given  by  the 
accepted  political  economy  was  that  wages  are  drawn  from 
capital,  and  constantly  tend  to  the  lowest  amount  on  which 
labor  will  consent  to  live  and  reproduce,  because  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  labo.  jrs  tends  naturally  to  fol- 
low  and  overtake  any  increase  in  capital.    Examiiung  this 
doctrine  in  Book  I.,  consisting  of  five  chapters,  entitled 
Wages  and  Capital,"  I  showed  that  it  was  based  upon 
misconceptions,  and  that  wages  were  not  di-awn  from 
existing  capital,  but  produced  by  labor.     In  Book  II 
"Population  and  Subsistence,"  I  devoted  foui-  chapters  to' 
examining  and  disproving  the  Malthusian  theory.    Then 
in  Book  III.,   ''The  Laws  of  Distribution,"  I  showed 
(m  eight  chapters)  that  what  were  given  as  laws  did  not 
correlate,  and  proceeded  co  show  what  the  laws  of  rent 
interest  and  wages  really  were.  In  Book  IV.  (four  chapters)' 
I  proved  that  the  effect  of  material  progress  was  to  increase 

RnTv  T.  t^  *^''  P"^^''"*  *^^*  ^^'^^i  g«  to  rent.  In 
Book  V  (two  chapters),  I  showed  this  to  be  the  primary 
cause  of  paroxysms  of  industrial  depression,  and  of  the 
^4r'^Z:trr':',r\^^''^''''^^  weaui.  in  Book 
quacy  of  all  remedies  for  industrial  distress  short  of  a 
measureforgmngthecommunitythebenefitoftheincrease 

nrlU/"  f'^V^}:^-  (^^'"^'^^^^Pters),  the  exact  relation  Ld 
practical  application  of  this  remedy ;  and  in  Book  IX.  (four 
chapte -s),  I  discussed  its  effect  on  production,  on  distribu- 
tion, on  mdiAaduals  and  classes,  and  social  organization 
brieflv  fb'/  /?  ^""A^-  ^^^^  ^^"P*^^«)'  I  ^^rked  out 
relation  to  this  law  of  what  I  proposed.  The  conclu- 
sion (one  chapter),  "The  Problem  of  Individual  Life"  is 
devoted  to  the  problem  that  arises  in  the  heart  of 'the 
individual. 
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This  work  was  the  most  thorough  and  exlmustive  ex- 
ainmatiou  of  political  economy  that  had  yet  been  made 
gomg  over  m  the  space  of  less  than  six  huudi-ed  pages  the 
whole  subject  that  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  explafn  and 
completely  recasting  political  economy;  I  codd  get  no 
one  to  print  the  work  except  my  old  pai-tner  in  Snn 
Francisco  WHUam  M.  Hint',  who  had'gone  in  To  th 
pnntnig  busmess,  and  who  had  sufficient  faith  in  me  to 
make  the  plates.    I  sold  this  author's  edition  in  San  Fran^ 
CISCO  at  a  good  price,  which  almost  paid  for  the  plates  and 
sent  copies  to  publishers  in  New  York  and  London  offer 
ing  to  f  urmsh  them  with  plates.    With  the  heavy  expense 
met  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  undertook  itsVrfnting 

before  the  year  of  first  publication  was  out  they  got  Kegan 
PaiJ,  Trench  &  Co.  to  undertake  its  printing  in  London  In 
i  LZ"  "'i^'^T  P"^««hing  this  book,  I  had  delivered 
of  h!!  r  '?  I?  ^^^^^^^<^o  which  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Land  Reform  Union  of  San  Francisco,  the  first  of 
many  similar  movements  since. 

^ZZlT^'^  ^°'^  .^^'^''*^'"  '"^'  ^^'''^  "^  «J^«rt,  the  most 
sxiccessful  economic  work  ever  published.    Its  reasoning 
has  never  been  successfully  assailed,  and  on  three  con 
tinents  it  has  given  birth  to  movements  wliose  practical 

Z^Tr.  r^  f  ""  ^"''*^^"  ^^  ^''^^-    ^^^  <^h«"gh  «ie  scho- 
lastic pohtical  economy  has  been  broken,  it  has  not  been, 

takll  , 'ir?  Tt"T^^'  ""^  ^*^^«  ^^^  ^^  i*«  professor 
intoh!  ^,^^^r}  Y  P^^^*'^  ^'^^J  ^"*  ^  ^e^  and  utterly 
schools  """"''"'^  ^^'  ^^''^  '^^  P^^««  ^^  *^^ 

Among  the  adherents  of  the  scholastic  economy,  who 

h1«  n^Q  vr^"^  ^*  ^'  ^  ''^'""^'  *^«r«  ^ad  been  from  the 
time  of  Smith  no  attempt  to  determine  what  wealth  was; 
no  attempt  to  say  what  constituted  property,  and  no  at^ 
tempt  to  make  the  laws  of  production  or  distribution  cor- 
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relate  and  agree,  until  there  thus  burst  on  them  <'roin  a 
fre«h  man,  without  either  iho  education  or  the  sanction  of 
the  schools  on  the  remotest  verge  of  eiviUzatiou,  a  recon- 
struction  of  the  science,  that  began  to  make  its  way  and 
command  attention.     What  were  their  training  and  labo- 
rious study  worth  if  it  could  be  thus  ignored,  and  if  one 
who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  college,  except  when 
he  had  attempted  to  teach  professors  the  fundamentals  of 
their  science  whose  education  was  of  the  mere  common- 
school  branches,  whose  ahm  mater  had  been  the  forecastle 
and  the  printing-offl(,e,  should  be  admitted  to  prove  the 
inconsistency  of  what  they  had  been  teaching  as  a  science  1 
It  was  not  to  be  thought  of.    And  so  while  a  few  of  these 
professional  economists,  driven  to  say  something  about 
Progress  and  Poverty,"  resorted  to  misrepreselitation, 
the  majority  prefemd  to  rely  upon  their  official  positions 
in  which  they  were  secure  by  the  interests  of  the  dominant 
class,  and  to  treat  as  beneath  contempt  a  book  circulating 
by  thousands  in  the  three  great  English-speaking  countries 
and  translated  into  all  the  important  modern  languages 
Ihus  the  professors  of  political  economy  seemingly  re^ 
jected  the  simple  teachings  of  "Progress  and  Poverty" 
refrained  from  meeting  with  disproof  or  argument  what  it 
had  laid  down,  and  treated  it  with  contemptuous  sUence 
Had  these  teachers  of  the  schools  frankly  admitted  the 
changes  called  for  by  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  something 
ot  the  structure  on  which  they  built  might  have  been  re- 
tamed.    But  that  was  not  in  human  nature.    It  would 
not  have  been  merely  to  accept  a  new  man  without  the 
traming  of  the  schools,  but  to  admit  that  the  true  science 
was  open  to  any  one  to  pursue,  and  could  be  successfully 
continued  only  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
It  would  not  merely  have  made  useless  so  much  of  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  laboriously  attained,  and  was 
their  title  to  distinction  and  honor,  but  would  have  con. 
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verted  them  and  their  science  into  opponent8  of  the  tre 
mendous  pecuniary  interests  that  were  vitally  concerned 
n  supporting  the  justification  of  the  unjust  arrangements 
which  gave  them  power.  The  change  in  credence  thaTths 
would  have  mvolvod  would  have  been  the  most  levolu 
t  onary  tha  had  evor  been  n.ade,  involving  a  far  reaching 
beir ,?  ""  f.'  -y-t"-nts  of  society  such  as  ladTard  y 
before  been  thought  of,  and  never  before  been  accom 

waf  Is  IT  '^*"''/  ''L  *'^  "^«"*^-  ''  chattel  sla"^ 
was  as  nothmg  m  its  effects  as  compared  with  the  fa7 

or  land.  Thus  the  professors  of  political  economv  having 
the  sanction  and  support  of  the  schools,  prefZ'ed  and 
naturally  prefeired,  to  unite  their  differences,  l^givin^ 
up  what  had  before  been  insisted  on  as  essen  ial  and  to 

I'fiTndtTr^T?"'^"^^''^^^'^^^^^ 
Sh  leauirtr.  ^''""Tr"^  «^  ^'^-^^^^S  an  occult  science^ 
winch  lequired  a  great  study  of  what  had  been  witten  bv 
numerous  learned  professors  all  over  the  worM   and  I 
know  edge  of  forei^.  languages.     So  the  scholas  ic  po^^^^^ 

and  TtSt^in  T  T  ^"^''*'  "^*^^^^  ^^^^  ^'-^ 
ana,  as  taught  m  tl,e  schools,  tended  to  protectionism 

and  the  German,  and  to  the  assumption  that  it  waH 

Tlfa  man  of  i^f  f  was  competent  to  speak,  and  on  which 
opinion  ^      '"''^'"^  ^"^  ^^^^^^"^  «^"^d  express  an 

The  first  evidence  of  the  change  was  given  in  the  "Fn 
cyclopaedm  Britannica,"  which  in  Vol.  llX  of  the  ninth 

ine  science  of  political  economy,  which  had  been  printed 

wafreXin  a  r  ^^  ^"  ^'^  ''''  '''''  PoHticrecCmy 
wodd  ni^t  Z  '"^T"'"''  '*"*"'  '^^^  ^  ^"^"^^««  treatise 
article  on  the  science  of  political  economy  by  Professor 
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J.  K.  Ingram,  which  undertook  to  review  aU  that  had  been 
written  about  it,  and  was  almost  immediately  reprinted  in 
an  8vo  volume  with  an  introduction  by  Professor  E  J 
James,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leading 
American  protectionist  institution  of  learning 

This  confession  that  the  old  political  econonn-  was  dead 
was  wi-itten  in  the  "good  God,  good  devil,"  or  historical 
style,  and  consisted  in  a  notice  of  the  writers  on  political 
economy,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  through  a  first  a 
second  and  a  third  modem  phase,  to  the  coming  or  histor- 
ical phase. 

Adam  Smith  is  put  down  as  leading  in  the  third  modern 
school-  the  system  of  natural  liberty.  Among  the  prede- 
cessors of  Smith  are  reckoned  the  French  Physiocrats 
whose  proposition  for  a  single  tax  on  the  value  of  land  is 
related  to  their  doctrine  of  the  productiveness  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  steiility  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 

which  has  been  disposed  of  by  Smith  and  others,  and 
falls  to  the  gi-ound  with  the  doctrine  on  which  it  was 
based ; »  and  Smith  himself  is  trea*  ed  as  a  respectable  "  has- 
been,;'  whose  teachings  must  now  give  way  to  the  wider 
cnticism  and  larger  knowledge  of  the  historical  school 
Writers  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy  and  northern 
nations  are  refen-ed  to  in  the  utmost  profusion,  but  there 
18  no  reference  whatever  to  the  man  or  the  book  that  was  ' 
then  exerting  more  influence  upon  thought  and  finding 
more  purchasers  than  all  the  rest  of  them  combined,  an 
example  which  has  been  followed  to  this  day  in  the  elabo- 
rate four-volume"  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  edited 
by  R.  H.  Inglis  Polgrave. 

This  action  was  enough.    The  encyclopedias  and  dic- 
tionanes  printed  since  have  followed  this  example  of  the 
Bntannica.    Chambers,  which  was  the  first  to  print  a  new 
and  revised  edition,  and  Johnson's,  which  soon  followed 
concluded  in  1896,  discarded  what  they  had  previously 
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printed  as  the  teaching  of  political  economy  for  articles 
m  the  style  of  the  Britannica's ;  while  the  new  dictionariog 
are  repeatedly  giving  place  to  the  jargon  which  has  been 
mtroduced  as  economic  terr^,,. 

As  for  the  University    f  Ponusavania,  the  great  au- 
thonty  of  American  schc  lui'o  pros  ctionism,  it  may  bo 
said  that  It  soon  after  releg^fod  to  a  *  ick  seat  its  Professor 
of  Political  Economy,  Profe.^i^ri-  uobert  Ellis  Thompson 
a  Scotsman,  who  had  been  up  to  that  time  fonehing  the 
best  scientific  justification  of  protectionism  that  could  be 
had,  and  has  put  in  his  place  the  Professor  E.  J.  James 
ah-eady  spoken  of,  and  thrown  its  whole  influence  and  re- 
sources into  the  teaching  of  protection  by  the  Anglicized 
historical  and  inductive  method,  under  a  new  though 
rarely  mentioned  name.    The  new  science  speaks  of  the 
"science  of  economics"  and  not  of  "political  economy;" 
teaches  that  there  are  no  etornaUy  valid  natural  laws ;  and, 
asked  if  free  trade  or  protection  be  beneficial  or  if  the  trusts 
be  good  or  bad,  declines  to  give  a  categorical  answer,  but 
replies  that  this  can  be  decided  only  as  to  the  particular 
time  and  place,  and  by  a  historical  investigation  of  all 
that  has  been  written  about  it.    As  such  inquiry  must,  of 
course,  be  left  to  professors  and  learned  men,  it  leaves  the 
professors  of  "economics,"  who  have  almost  universally 
taken  the  places  founded  for  professors  of  "political  econ- 
omy,"  to  dictate  as  they  please,  without  any  semblance  of 
embarrassing  axioms  or  rules.    How  this  lends  itself  to 
an  acquiescence  in  the  view.s  or  whims  of  the  wealthy  class, 
dominant  in  all  colleges,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
controlled  in  the  interests  of  protectionists  for  revenue 
only,  was  the  first  to  find  out,  but  it  has  been  rapidly  and 
generally  followed. 

Such  inquiiy  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  recently 
published  works  and  writiugs  of  the  authoritative  pro- 
fessors of  the  science  has  convinced  me  that  this  change 
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ot  political  economy,  now  obsolete. 

been  utterly  „„abfe  t  S  t  "m     Th^fr""'*^  '  •■"« 

volume  othia  ''St^Lf^CTXtS  Z^ 
not  yet  given  place  to  a  second  ■  to  td  T       ^^'  ^ 

first  in  Innsbruck  and  th«;  .V  v°  *^»'""'»'  Economy, 
terest"  and  "The  Posit  v!™  T'  "<'"P"»'  "»*  I»- 
by  Professor  Wffli^  Wt^f^"^  »*  C"?'"'"  '™»^»ted 
Smart's  "Introductim,  TT  ^l  '*'»»«'"'!  «'  'o  Professor 

Of  Menger,  ^e^Z^TJ^lZ^Zf::  T^T  J-r 
man  works  writfpn  K.r  «,.    u     ""^*'^^'  ^^^  to  a  lot  of  Ger- 

names  .e  es^T:.^^  Z^:,^'  '''''  ''  ^^  -^- 

English  woT    It  if  i    .    r  ?^^^'  ^"^  ^^  "^^^^i^g  in  an 
the  purpose  of  tho.:        'V?"^^""^^^  calculated  to  serve 

and  Sderstandal  S-''  ""'  '^'''  "^"«*  ^'^^^  «  ^^^^P^e 
wish  to  r  ^the  Lnr  ^     'T'^^y^  ^°^  ^^«  ^^g'^ely 

theirprofesso^stX'a  nrSofrnr^^^^^^^  ''^'  '^ 

-^s  Of  the  LZ^^^-2r!Z^ 
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professors  have  written,  and  the  volumes  for  mutual  ad- 
miration which  they  publish  as  serials : 

If  one  should  wish  to  make  a  bright  young  man  so  stunid  »»  fn 
become  incapable  of  all  real  thinking,  [he  b^est  way  wouM \e  tS 
commendtohimadiligentstudyoftheseworks.  For thesTmonsloi^ 
Piecings  together  of  words  whi  h  really  destroy  and  contrX  on^ 
another  so  causes  the  mind  to  vainly  torment  itself  in  ^e  effort  to 
discover  their  meaning  that  at  last  it  collapses  exhausted,  S  iS 
capacity  for  thinking  so  completely  destroyed  that  from  ha  time  on 
meaningless  phrases  count  with  it  for  thoughts. 

It  is  to  this  state  that  poUtical  economy  in  the  teachings 
onhe  schools,  which  profess  to  know  aU  about  it,  has  now 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
WEALTH  AND  VALUE. 

SHOWING  THE  REASON  FOB  CONSIDERING  THE  NATURE  OP 
VALUE  BEFORE  THAT  OP  "SVEALTH. 

The  point  of  agreement  as  to  wealth-Advantages  of  proceeding 

from  this  point. 

Tl/^E  have  seen  the  utter  confusion  that  exists  among 
Jm-  tf "f^^«t«.a«  to  tl^e  nature  of  wealth,  and  havf 
sufficiently  shown  its  causes  and  results.    Let  us  reS 

be  settled  before  we  can  advance  on  solid  ground  •  What 
IS  the  meaning  of  wealth  as  an  economic  tem  ? 
fh Jt'nf  1  deflniteness  and  want  of  consistency  as  to 
the  na  ure  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  with  which  Adam 
Smith  began  have  in  the  hands  of  his  accredited  succe^ 
sors  resulted  m  confusion  so  much  worse  confounded  that 

tiiat  all  economists  are  agreed  is  that  all  wealth  has  value 
But  as  io  whether  all  that  has  value  is  wealth,  or  as  to 

SvenT  «;      I'i  '*  "",'  '^'^'^^'^  *^^  definitions  that  are 

t^Isuhf^  '^*;*^  T?  '^^''  ^^  *^«  *«r"^  wealth  or  of 
the  sub-term  of  wealth,  capital,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
confusions  as  to  the  nature  of 'wealth  which  theylhl 
seem  to  proceed  from  confusions  as  to  the  nature  oTvSue 
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It  IS  quite  possible,  I  think,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
term  wealth  without  first  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term 
value.  This  I  did  in  "Progi-ess  and  Poverty,"  where 
my  purpose  m  defining  the  meaning  of  wealth  was  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  its  sub-term,  capital,  in  order  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  wages  are  drawn  from 
capital.  But  as  in  the  present  work,  being  a  treatise  on 
the  whole  subject  of  political  economy,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  treat  independently  of  the  nature  of  value,  it  will  I 
think,  be  more  condu-nve  to  orderly  and  concise  aiTange- 
ment  to  consider  the  nature  of  value  before  proceeding 
defimtely  to  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  wealth 

And  since  minds  that  have  been  befogged  by  accepted 
confusions  may  be  more  easily  opened  to  the  truth  by 
pointing  out  in  what  these  confusions  consist,  and  how 
they  originate,  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  a  determination 
of  the  nature  of  wealth  through  an  exammation  of  the 
nature  of  value  will  have  the  advantage  of  meeting  on  the 
way  the  confusions  as  to  value  which  in  the  minds  of  the 
students  of  the  scholastic  economy  have  perplexed  the  idea 
of  wealth. 


CHAPTER  X. 
^ALUE  m  USE  A^D  yj^^ 
sHowmo  THE  TWO  J^CHANOE. 

Importance  of  tha  t^,^ 

Its  /wo  senses-VlCs  foi^tV """^l"'^^  '°«'*"in^  of  the  w„  . 
desirabilitv-iWiii-       .  *''®'n  atiopted  l.v  e    •..        ®  word- 

Yet   n Ir'''""^^  ^^^«  ^«e»  sS  the  f  ^  ^'"""'^"^^^-^ 
^et  m  the  eons  deration  nf  Vif  ®  science  of  valups 

value  we  come  at  on  e  into  tL  ""'""^"^  «»^  mature  of 
of  economic  discussio^  ^^'.^'"^^"i^l^sand  and  fSni 
Adam8^i,,^/«««-o^^^^^^^^        which  from  the  ffi 

^"fusions  and  he!r^^^Z^'''^'^''PedminerT^^^^^^ 
n»ove  earefiillv  Pvnr,    w,     ®"«less  eontrovers       t  *    ^ 

apparently  slight  dive"^,;"'"'™  «  »  Point  from  „i,  „h 

2,f """"  practical  moment. 
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The  original  and  widest  meaning  of  the  word  "  value  "  i« 
that  of  worth  or  worthiness,  which  involves  and  expresses 
the  idea  of  esteem  or  regard.  expresses 

But  we  esteem  some  thinirs  for  th^ir  r.,.r«        i-^- 

the  «ociaM  word   :..  ^.S  il  1™  T*  '""'■''■='""'  '" 
sufficiently  indieated  bv  thl      '    .        """°"  P'"'P°»M 

thing  to  ^hich  :le  ?/„tb;td'"°Th"  T"  "'  "'? 

the  vl„  nf  1        "'"™  °''  "'^"'y-as  when  we  speak  of 

nart^atbn  ,^  T"  *."  T"'  "'"  "»'"''  <"  ««  "«">Pass  in 
navigation  the  valne  of  the  stethoscope  in  the  iliLio^k 

o  Xr;,    °  ™"""  "'  *^  ""«^«P««  treatment  in  t-grt" 

-raair^j^c*"-^"'"--'-'"-"''"^^ 

pnrposes  even  of  political  economy,  snfflcLtlv  deseXd 

o?  hf™Z^5"''YrP""''»^'"'f P''™'---1'» -espeak 
ot  the  value  of  gold  as  gi-catsi-  than  that  of  iron :  of  a  book 
m  rich  binding  as  being  more  valuable  than  the  sme  book 

o^  o Xtst'-'  "' '"r"'^  "'  "  ^""y"*-""  «-Ta,^nt 
01  ot  the  lessening  m  the  value  of  steel  by  the  Bes«raer 

eTJrSrnowrintr'"'™'  "'  *"'  ^^o.^.2Z 
The  tet  sense  of  the  word  valne,  which  is  that  of  nse 
dSv^l  ''"'""^  */*  "  "'■"«  '""^  '>»-  <"  "i"  spring 

^"vi^irs:""'"'''™^''^''''^^^'''''^^'^-^-'' 
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mi  Hook  II. 

■ine  second  sonsA  nf  <^t, 
worth  in  tmnsfor    /tLt  ''        'r"*^'  ^''^^^^  ^«  ^^^^t  of 

Its  exchangeability  ^orotheri"  '  '^''"''  "^^""^^^ 

A-S.,.hWord.are(Boo.tohap..Ivu 
^  no  word  "  value  "  if  ia  f^  t      ,  ^"  i  x  v ,;  : 

took  their  place  in  the  ^cepfeT  °™      •T''  ™''"'  »*  »'>eo 

been  fro^'ir^r    ™f  7'?  "'«  "^  -^  -e 
^  h  fte  distinction  i3  'i*  j^t^r/",'  ^"  ""^  -=»^e 
and  commentators  began  tom.L,       •!   '"'  '"'=  ™ecessora 
that  notlung  conld  hfvc  c,c  m*™  *  ™»'lity,  declaring 
was  not  demand;  that  d™»1 2-"?'"°  '"'•  ^"e'>  therf 
or  nsofulness,  and  hence  Zt  IS  f  '°T '""''  °'  "'"'ty 
must  also  h„vc  value  in  „se   am?  ,    fo™''"' '"  e^hange 
nto  confusion  by  a  dfep^'iC  '  ?  ®'""'' ''»''  "">»»  led 
tjous  into  a  science  that  ^0".  "'""''  '"""'''  «-»• 
'■ons.    Tlus  view  has  bVen  "  ""  ""»  "'  »>»>•''  <'istinc. 

tnownniversally,  accepted  bHS  !!  '"-  '-■'    ■  as  I 
^~~-~ 1: -—__/  ^""^'cai  economv  ^^ » 


^  co|,f„sion  in  the  use  of  a  wor  ,  H  ^mT^ 

3  I  have  in  previous  writZ  .     >"v'?  ' '""«* 
writing.;  cUppod  into  this 
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his  treatment  of  value  by  poLt"  L^^^"^^^^^^^^ 

our  other  conclusions,  and  anything  vague  or  mistvTnni 
conceptions  of  it  creates  confusion  afd  un "  tl  l  L 
everythjng  else."  And  he  thus  proceeds  ("  PrTndples  o? 
Pohtical  Economy,"  Book  III.,  Chapter  I.,  Sec  l"" 

of  the  word  "  value  "wt.Ui±feo?^?        '"''*  °*'''°"'  '^'"^'^'t^ 
in  another,  power  of  purcha^nr  •  V-    ''°'t''  ''^^^*''  "sef  ubiosa, 

and  value  in'  exehanVe     S  fs'jlr  i?o.    '^"T"^'  ^''^"^  '"  "- 
illiistratinffthis  doi.hl« ,«       •       a  i  Qumeoy  has  remarked)  in 

another  ZSl^fT  iSZ7'  ^^T  ^'^^  ^''  ^™«^'^  ^«"«°  >"*<> 

in  use  have  Zn  little  o   1  ^  ^  '^?"^ '"'""''  '^'^^^  *"«  ^^-^^^^^  value 

that  which  oaX  obt  ne^wm.^^^  '«  *^'^^'  «-- 

no  price,  however  UuTl^e^-tL^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

sirability'4someLesuTed  h^;  "'' w"'""  ^°^  "'^  ^«'^  "^^■ 
idea,  of  what  S™a  ue  in  ex  t^'^^^^^if  *«  ^^P^-^sb  the  contrasted 
though  not  necfslarilv  sati  ?v,-  "^'i  *''*  ^"''"^^  «'  ''^""^  d^«ired, 
Beeml  convenient  „nfrassre^3  "''•"'''"'  P^'^^^^'  ^^''^  '>«« 
«ee  that  Ihave  fal  n  into  iHn  Parfr^"  T^^"  ^^""^'  «"<*  ' 
Plexed  Philosopher,"  where  I  say  '       ^^^"'  ^^  °'  "^^  "^  P^^' 

th;;":e;iraCro?^^^^^^^^^ 

seo  that  things  having  ««t;!^     of  value  attaching  to  anything-we 

"Utility"  means  fL  af sirability "  m  distinction  to  " utility  » 

sirabilit;"Zrta7tttV^^^^^^^^^^  Z'  ^--^«^^ '^e- 

did,  it  would  not  be  the  word  Znll^^f        T^  ^'''''^-    ^«*  '^  '* 

words  of  distinction  murtbt  loZotreT^T  ""'  """*'"    ^"^ 
uoi  ue  woras  of  restriction,  as  are  "utility" 
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p'"ployingtheword"u8r"nnfT  .,    "^  *"■  "°  ^al»e  iu  use      T  .;!  • 
The  word  '.v«l„,  »  .,  W«"y.ng  th„r 


or  "usefulness"— fiT         •  ^  ~ 
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value  in  use,  becIuW  the  use  of  f 'tS   '"'  ?*'^  ''  "<^ 
omy,  which  knows  nothin^nf  ^  "*  pohtical  econ- 

means  its  capacT;  to  atK r^"''"^  '''^^''  ^^ ««««» 
a  capacity  which  dim^d  Ce  ^^  T  f'"'  "  P^^P«««- 
they  had  it  would  noTlfat  ajy  valuel  ff  ^  '^"^  ""^^^^ 
any  price  ").  Value  in  use  ililf^  f  exchange  {"  bear 
trome  limit  of")  value  in  LI  '1^''*  P^^^^^le  ("ex- 

of  a  thing  can  LvereZeT^^  ?'  T'^"^«  -^-- 
suppose  that  it  could  Ses  1  coZl  ?'  '^  \'^^^-  ^o 
will  give  to  possess  aSTnfn  1  '*'^"-"^«*  Persons 
to  them  ("vLe  wWch  the^h!^^^  utmost  use  value 
mean   of   ^,,,^.^^-f^^^^^^^^^^  put  upon  it  as  a 

^^^^or'l^^^^^^^^^  Of  value  in  use, 

ability  or  purchas  ng  powJ!     r>^  rS'"^^'  ^^«^^°g«- 
MiU's  other  statement  in  fh«c     ^^*  *^'"  becomes  of 
Smith  was  wrongTn   ayin^  thT7"'"^^^^ '    ^^  ^^^^ 
thing  may  be  mfre  than^l        *^',  "'''^^"^^  ^^^"«  of  a 
right  in  sayinff  tCflnf     I  "'^  ''*^"^'  ^«^  could  he  be 
lei  than  S  ufe  vat  '^  ifv' l^f  ^^^"^-^^  ^^^^  -^y  be 
of  value  in  exchange  is  it  „lf  f     "'';'  *^'  ^^^^««*  ^^"^it 
If  diamonds  derive! hei^  exchlr''?"!^  *^'  ^"^^^*  ^^"^^^  ? 
to  satisfy  a  desire  or  s^rve  aT      "'?""^*^^^^«^P^«% 
value  in  exchange  meanlni/r^"'?'  ^"^  '^'^  ^^^"«^    " 
Mr.  Mill  distingnTsh  betweeT  h  ^'^'^"'  ^"  "^^'  ^^^>^  ^«e« 
value,  that  of  usefLess  InV^   ^^  ''"'''  ^^  *^«  ^«rd 
Why  does  he  t.H  as  that  the  w!   1  Purchasing  power? 
out  adjunct,  .f  .vaj   means  in  nnr^'i''  '^^''^  "«^^  ^"- 


fc 
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Booh  II. 
diately  after  Adam  Smith,  and  i-,  weU  rnnf«^  •    .^. 
rent  political  economr   .o^«  OeioM  M^?        f  *^' '"'• 

declares,  saying  in  the' WtpC^aphSi       "^^  ^"^^'^ 
values,  "HanpiJv  ther«  i«  .^™r  ^^.^  ^^  ^^s  treatment  of 

which  ^emain^^fntpresenT^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^-«  of  value 
up ;  the  theory  of  the  subTe  j  i«  ^  f "'"  ^'"'  *^  ^^^^^ 
ning  of  that  tL.>ry  of  va^^e  *  '  '"'"P^.^*«")  ^^  ^^^  begin- 
utilities  of  which  Jevonltas  thVn^"^/'""^  "^^'^^^ 
and  which  has  been  carried  tleiff  ^"^^^'^  e^Pouuder, 
what  is  known  as  the  A     .       ^^^^orate  development  by 

This  sehoo  JettSg  Lidt  at^^'^^'^^'^  ««^«oi 

use  and  value  in  exchat       ^f  ^'^«^^?"  between  value  in 

tion  an  express^ S'ret' t^X'  ifT  .^^^^r  ^^^^"•^^^ 
it  to  a  niirelv  iiio„t„i  „       '""'/."y  »'  "Mire,  thus  f  ,  ■ine 

toe.  theeZme„r±r„.f  '!" ''^f  ■«'««  »»  eat  bread 
tos  the  ntiirof  ^u  5  ^    f  "'"^  °'  ''«"^-    This  again 

flour,  yeast^'ird  "onk:'.:'f''  ""t^  "  '^'^•'~ 
-ovens,  pans,  eto.-a„d  Jl  L  !?  '"""' '"  "■*'"?" 

«-in.a.in.U.e.p;lTaut«t.;^?tZr^^^^ 

ori^l:fs,'''':':X''ie"iu'M'r''*" » -"'-"'■■ 

words.    Nothinir  iuZ.l  „„  . ,      "'  '"  "  '^""'^^  '^  of 

the  need  „f  thri.Sg'asTo"  C:  i'f  f^  ""-f' ™'= 
economy  whic^h  1  endpLnvn^  .    •  ^  '^^^  ^"^  political 

tte  iutziduet^  cC:t«  ;:  zrtZ  tt  "^^r  i- 

tere  presented  of  the  anthn,.       .7  *^®  spectacle 

onlogicintheEn^shl     ^ai^^  :^e'«ost  elaborate  vork 
what  he  himself  dec W       b       ^"^"/^"to  vif  nl  en-or  in 

»eorreoti„no.they::rs:ir™C;I^!;r^l^- 


fll 


H. 
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►oted  in  the  cur- 
,  asi  ho  indeed 
lis  treatment  of 
J  laws  of  value 
e  writer  to  clear 
")  is  the  begin- 
from  marginal 
lish  expounder, 
evelopment  by 
'logical  school, 
tween  value  in 
ithout  (listinc- 
3,  thuH  f'  ,  -ing 
In  this  theory 
r  to  eat  bread 
I.    This  again 
iad  is  made— 

in  making  it 
ral  materials 

the  land  and 

on  confusion 
•eless  use  of 
ily  illustrate 
8  in  political 
;he  reader  'n 
he  spectacle 
borate  vork 
ifal  eiTor  in 
nental  ques- 
pprehend  a 
^or .        Yet 
ceptance  of 
lad  deemed 
>f  his  argu- 
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mont  is  that  the  capability  of  "a  uso  "  in  fi.«  c 

:=f  S£"  =^^^^^^^ 

again :  ^     '"'  ^^^'  "'"^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^rd  time  and 

beSg?"'""^'''  ""  ""  ''  ^^^*  ^-"^«^  P-  you're 

Second  Boy-What's  the  use!    Its  use  i.  f.  i„    v 
a  seat  some  fellow  i«  ,nof      •      .      .        ^'^  *°  ^^y  ^^  «» 

.trous  .t™t„res  into  which  tl  h^  „' rsruLble  eT™ 
P«.n  ladios  was  built  i„  fte  l«,t  ccntun- ,  the  hZ^d  fS 

on  tlie  feet  of  upper-chiss  female  infants  bv  the  OM,,  ,. 
AtrZ  f^^'t  ""^  "'^'^'™  i"p?y  ns  Mn?s"r'' 

Ch^ean  ""J™"'^'!'"'  «W  ™™  sent  to  Seotlan,!  Ty 
"am»»    TO        f  Episcopacy  upon  the  Covenanters  hZ 

If  stUl  m  existence,  would  have  value  in  exchange  now,  for 
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existence,  could  now  b  ^eZJeTl  ^^  '''"^^^'  '^  ''  ^^ 
«f  articles  of  wealth.  But  we'  V?  P^'*'';"  '^^^^  ««tegoryr 
one  would  now  say  so.  ?lre  it  ^  "«^^"^  articlesT  nT 
some  people  who  nnVht  Imtl  '  ''^ ''  ^"'«'  «<^  t^^at  time 

««««• ,  But  consider Ih    ZpoT"'''/^^  *^^«'^  "-^S" 
tiis  claim  for  their  usefuSscln  .""^^T  ^'"^^  ^0"e 
;t  pomts  to  an  essential  dfst  ncti  h  f"'  ^''"  ^'^^^  ^or 
of  usofnlnoss  and  that  of  Zl.V'?'"  *^"  "»«««'"& 
thumb-screws  and  racks  co.^^  J  ^^"*^  ^*''  "««•    The 
«««ful  only  on  the  asTut  ,tion  H  Z'  ^"'^  «o««idered  as 
men,  their  exemption ZmTn  1     "f  ''''^''^  ^'^^-^"on  of 
their  acceptance  of  eertir.r     ''  *°^*"^«'  «lepended  on 
fore  that  tL  rootinVoTiui^  .^^^^^«^'«^  ^'^''^''  "^^d  th, ^^ 
"se  of  temporal  toS  ;a;±7  '"'  ^^^^«>''  «^-"  by  the" 
and  flnal  happiness  of  CJZZ'J%'o  ^^e  true  weLe 

To  consider  this  is  to  If !w    *^  ^^  mankind. 
««1  idea  of  usefr^s ronhat'*  :?;^^^  ^-^Hy  the  essen- 

And  in  this  Adam  Smith   fnJi     • 
recognized  a  distinctionThat  hf^T"^  *^^  Physiocrats 

noconfusionsof  current  economic  ;  T*  ''^"*^'  ""^  tha 
a  distinction  that  does  not  coT^V'^'^'^^ '«"  ^^^dicate  ■ 
phi  osophers  or  moral  sJs  but  .Lr""  *^^  refinements  of 
ceptions  of  the  hi„„an^ L-th  '  •?*'  ""  ^'^"^"^'^°  Per 
tween  thing,  which  in  ttmselvt  o^fnTn'""'  "^^^^^^e- 
to  well-being  and  happiness  an  JfL  I^"  ^^'"^  ""^'^  conduce 
felves  or  in  their  uses  involve  fr^,^''^'  ""^''^^ '«  them- 


nd  I  do  not  see 
ilnaed,  or  if  in 
1  any  category 
1  articles  T   No 
ie,  at  that  time 
r  their  useful- 
'  which  alone 
een  made,  for 
I  the  meaning 
'or  use.    The 
ionsidered  as 

I  salvation  of 
<lepended  on 
s,  and  there- 
,  even  by  the 
true  welfare 
ind. 

y  the  essen- 
hing  which 
'  in  use,  is, 
'7  of  use  in 
Jral  desires 

hysiocrats, 
,  and  that 
eradicate; 
ements  of 
imon  per- 
omely, be- 
'  conduce 
in  them- 
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e  desire, 

II  that  is 
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desire,  but  those  ao.iJJi':::^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which,  lyang  lower  in  the  order  of  desires,  arellt  by^S 

Value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange  may  and  often  dn 
attach  to  the  same  things,  and,  as  a  matter  of^act  doubt 
ess  the  great  majority  of  things  having  value  in  eJm^t 
have  also  value  in  use.    But  this  connection  is  nottS 

each  other     A  t  nng  may  have  use  value  in  the  highest 
degree,  yet  very  little  exchange  value  or  nee  at  all     A 

h  ng  may  have  exchange  value  in  very  high  degree  and 
httle  or  no  use  value.    Air  has  the  highesfvaiuf  L  use 
as  without  air  we  could  not  live  a  minutP     R,  ?  fi!^' 
Sr  ^  '^^^  "°^  ^-  air  excCgr^alue     ihe' 


As  explained  in  Book  I.,  Chapter  XI. 
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rnv  ,  BoolcII 

f^y^o'^C^lZ;^^^^^^  -  -hieh,  conifer.. 

wholly  from  the  estimate  of  man  «^  "^t^""  ^^^«^  ^o^^es 
Went      intrinsic  valufcfn'oreS^  th?  "  "^^*^  -' 
we  do  this  are  cases  in  which  If  L  -u  T^^  ''^''^  ^^^  which 
t^en  the  exchange  vairwhicTa  iS  ''  ^^^*^"^«^  ^e 
higher  or  more  valuable  frZ      ^  ^'""^  ™^>^  have  in  a 
which  still  remains  if  it  j!       ^"^  *^«<=  exchange  value 
valuable  form     Th,,;      T'^''  ""^^"^'^'i  *«  a  lower  or  ] 
^iiver  coin  w^fore^rn^if  f  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  «i' 
gots ;  or  a  coa  of  lead  p'pe  'r ^  1  T  "^  ^''*^"  ^^*«  ^^ 
7«id  lose  in  exchange'^tlue  tf  t^'^'^^^  ^"^  «ab?e 
they  would  retain  fK^       T        "^  melted  into  ni^s     v«* 

wUch  they  :^e   ^ae^TMf  'f"-"'  «">  "^  J^' 

*o«M  remain  ia  ,  ,ower  form  U  a^  '"  '"*"»»  ""^^ 

of  <«  "mtrinsic  value."  B«u„"  ?'" !°':"'*°»«i  t"  speak 

"Iwys  remember  its  mere  y  il?"^  ""*  '''^  """^ouM 

economic  s.-  .e,  or  value  il^t^'t^-"".    ^^i-e  iu  the 

intnnsic.   It  refei«  nnt  .„    "^"""ngo,  can  never  reallv  h„ 

M  to » estimirtCrpS-ri^r  "-^  "''"^^«t 

»d  trouble  that  men  wilC„Z»°  '  !^'°™-'°  ""^  M 

sc:s;-r^-r-"-tiSrr^^^^^^ 

■no8t  esteem  a  thing  for  thl^r*^''"'"^-     ""'Icther  we 

r«y  to  the^uS  S tS'rrn"  '™'"  *»  -=»'«' «»  Nor. 
">g  hin,  to  come  to  Nef  Ck  .  f  ™*»'  '««"•    S-PPoJ- 
mJJionaires,  in  the  fihil^tf  ^7?'  T  ""■"""S 
«o  say  to  him :  "If  y„„  wffl  mat.     ?'•'"'  ^'S'"^'  S"'ton, 
you  may  ffl  „p  ^  J  bo^at  m^ 'Z  "'  ^l  '''™»«'™ 

my  expense  with  anything 
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you  Choose  to  take  from  New  York,  regardless  of  its  cost." 
What  would  he  fill  it  up  with?    That  could  not  be  an- 
swered  m  a  word,  as  it  would  entirely  depend  upon  where 
the  millionaire  wanted  him  to  go.    If  he  were  merely  to 
cross  the  North  River  from  New  York  to  Jersey  City  he 
would  disregard  value  in  use  and  fill  up  with  what  had  the 
highest  value  in  exchange,  in  comparison  to  bulk  and 
weight-gold,  diamonds,  paper  money.    To  carry  the  more 
of  these  he  would  leave  out  everything  having  value  in  use 
that  he  cou  d  get  along  without  for  an  hour  or  two-even 
to  extra  sails,  anchor,  sea-drag,  compass,  a  morsel  of  food 
or  a  drmk  of  water.    But  if  he  were  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
again,  his  first  care  would  be  for  things  useful  in  the 
management  of  his  boat  and  the  maintenance  of  his  own 

«ot*5    rr  ''*.  ^"'^"^  *^^  ^°^^  °^<>^th«  of  danger  and 
sohtude  before  he  could  hope  again  to  reach  land.    He 

n  I^  bis  W  .V"  "''i  disregarding  value  in  exchange. 
If  he  had  not  lost  the  prudence  which,  no  less  than  daring 
IS  required  successfully  ^o  make  such  a  trip,  it  may  wS 
doubted  whether  he  would  not  prefer  to  carrvifs  weight 
m  fresh  water  than  to  take  a  single  diamondTr  gollpgce 

ll^ZTT'}:i  '^"^  "'  ^''"^^  or  «o"dersed  bee    to 
^stead  thousand-dollar  notes  that  he  might  take 

Adam  Smith  was  right.    The  distinction  between  value 

StnTrf  m1i        ^f  f  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^t,  as  we  have  seen,  John 
Stuart  Mill  could  not  refrain  from  partially  recognizing 
m  the  very  breath  in  which  he  had  eliminate"^  it TogShe 
whlh  1^         '''°''^^'*^  ^^°  ^^^^  «^™«d  the  concision 

"coXnT/'  'P""*  ''  "^^^  ^^^^^r^t«  confusion 
are  also  compelled  to  recognize  it  the  moment  they  Ret  out 

of  .he  fog  of  ill-understood  words.    Despite  all  atfcmnts 
m  exchange"  must  still  hold  their  place  in  ecouomirter 
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la  common  sneeo}.  ih         ^  S^^erally  intelli^ihi^ 
tte  content  or  iy  the  sitm^nTnT*  *''"'™^  »"C t' 

le  says  simply  "  Ti,„t  •         "° '"  exohanpe     Ev.n    ,' 

le  las  ir^r„i''sr'"»^'°'^"»te^^^ 

or     What  for  V>  ^  "^  ^^ch  question  as  "  m  v  f " 

■in  economic  reasnn,-„     i. 

the  word  if  ?  I  ^"'^^''  ">«»  in  comL         ''°,'"™sted 
abanZed     Of  *.'  ?'"''"'«''  ""e  of  Tte"' ""'     ■  """  "' 


y 


y^3lm.fi 
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avoiding  liability  to  misunderstlX  «-' ^^^^^^^^ 

IS  expedient,  therefore,  to  restrict  tl  use  of  theT'  !. 

stituting  for  it  where  fhZl  L  •       "®  '"^  "^®'  «»^- 

,-,i«„  „*     1      .     ^"®^®  tnero  is  occasion  to  exnrpRs  fl.n 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
ECONOMIC  VALUE-TTQ    pt^^at 

HAS  LED  TO  THIS.'  ™''  AMBIQUITY  WHICH 

and  tli.t  of  hia  succewors.  ""  ""'Mgn-HI,  oonfo,i<,„ 

v»I«e,  «  known  as  vSie  in  ".Hn '^  ""^t"'  «=«  -"d 
And  to  thfa  meaning  alone  I  d^?*S^    '""''""'^'''""j- 

snreit»  J".  Proceed?    And  by  what  may  we  mea. 

"■•e,  that  TOlL*he''ral"tt  .r""*^'  °'  P"'"'"-^  «onomy 
»  relation  beWeen  e\etLl'„Sh>°'r''"''«'''^"''y^^ 
^changeable  things.  Thnf  t^  ■.*"«  »n<i  aU  other 
general  increase  or  dccreaTe  nf  ,  '""''  *"'•''  -»"  be  no 
-able  thing  n.ay  gafn  ireX™  T'  """^  "'«"  »«^  vol! 
-»We  thing  or  things  m^tjlTl^^:,"''''^  '"■ 
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NING   AND 


3N  DEEMED  A 
aUITy  WHICH 


-It  is  really  a 
this-His  rea- 
His  confusion 


3  have  seen, 
of  the  word 
ingeabilitj'. 
g  the  word 

exchange, 
^y  we  mea- 

'  economy 
eabiJity,  is 
I  all  other 
an  be  no 
t  one  val- 
)ther  val- 
'ses  some 


other  or  others  must  gam.    In  other  words,  the  relation 
of  value  bemg  a  re  ation  of  ratio  or  proportion,  any  cTaZ 
m  one  ratio  must  nvolve  reverse  changes  in  ither  S 
smce  the  sum  total  of  ratios  can  neither  be  increased  V,  or 
diminished.    There  may  be  increase  or  decr^se  of  vZe 
m  any  one  or  more  things,  as  compared  with  any  other 
one  or  more  thmgs;  but  no  increase  or  decrease  in  ^ 
values  at  once.    AU  prices,  for  instance,  may  increase  Z 
dimmish,  because  price  is  a  relation  of  exchrgeabTuty 
^ZZ:^^.  exchangeable  things  and  one  pfrt3 
exchangeable  thmg,  money;  and  increase  or  decrease  of 

z:.^::t:ir  ^"^  r^^-^eabiiity  of  other  s^^f:' 

excS^aSlv' r'''*^^^^^^  '^'^^^^^  ^^  ^™e  «f  the 
exc  langeabihty  of  money  for  other  things.    But  increase 

diurirt^Lr  ^  ^^^^^^"^  ^^••^•'  ^"  ^^-)  ^^  ^  ^^ 

is  to  ieJ'tTaM.'  '  T"^""  plausibility.     Yet  to  examine  it 

no  sibU^tv  o        "''^''  ^"^"'  ^^P^^^^"*  «^  ^alue  without 
possibility  of  measurement  except  arbitrarUy  and  rela 

^e  d;a'orar""-''''^^^^ 
tne  Idea  of  value  swimming,  as  it  were,  in  vacancy,  with- 

tTaS  oTrT  r.^.'^n^^r""^-^"^^'  --h  as  we 'at"  ch 
defilefde«  nf     ^^'  of  relation,  and  without  which  any 
aenmte  idea  of  relation  is  impossible. 
Thus,  such  qualities  as  size,  distance,  dii-ection  color 

TeSr^  ^\'  *^^  "^^  -«  -ly  comprehen'ble  td 
mteUigible  to  us  by  reference  to  some  fixed  starting-point 

^W?  „  \  ''  '''■'^'    ®^^e  ^""^  'distance,  for  in- 

stae^are  compn^hended  and  intelligibly  expressed  as 
relations  to  certa^.  r  .:asures  of  extension,  such  as  the 
barleycorn,  the  foot,  the  meter,  diameters  of  the  earth,  or 

noU  tn  f/- 'P,  '/''  T}'"''^-  P^'^«eeding  from  a  central 
pomt,  would  include  all  po^^sible  directions;  color,  as  a 
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rehtion  to  the  oi-,l     ■  ■»«>»//. 

ccivod  through  thoh™!*:'' ';'"*'"■  ™I'™»™»^  ore  re 

fow,  has  not  also  the  idpn«*     , 
vaino  to  something  which  i.7^  '  *'^''  'Wng  having 

Chapter  V.,  Book  l/,.  ^.^  ^"^^^  ««   paragraph,  „, 

Every  man  is    •  h  ^>auoiis/'  he  says ; 

taken  plaee  iM«  w  '"  *^«  ^^^"^O"  of  labor  L?    ^'""^^^^"ts  of 
oy^  labor  can  sunn    V''^  ^'"^^  P^^t  o    ti  ;•^'^*^™"^% 

IhOTofore  to  ?!,.  '°  '""«''"«•    Tho  vl.' ""■  «°™«nd,  „r 


:^  \ 


Booh  II. 

•essions  are  re- 
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^ed  starting, 
'd  intelligible, 
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n  impose 
Soods  is 
il  of  our 
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own  body.  That  money  or  those  goods  indeed  save  i,a  *m.  *  -i 
They  contain  the  value  of  a  certain  Entity  oflaW  .\Vh  te  et 
change  for  what  is  supposed  at  the  time  to  contain  the  vaJue  of  an 
equal  quantity.  Labor  was  the  first  price,  the  originaf  purchase 
money  that  was  paid  for  all  things.  It  was  iiot  by  gofd  >r  by  ilver 
but  by  labor,  hat  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  orig  naUy  pS 
chased;  and  its  value,  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  who  wLfto 
exchange  it  for  some  new  productions,  is  precisely  equal  to  the 

wealth,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  says,  is  power.  But  the  person  who  either 
acqmres  or  succeeds  to  a  great  fortune,  does  not  necessariTy  Lquire 
or  succeed  to  any  political  power,  either  civil  or  militaiy  "^hL  ^r- 
tmie  may  perhaps  afford  him  the  means  of  acquiring  both,  but  the 
mere  possession  of  that  fortune  does  not  necessarily  convey  to  hfm 
olvT  .^'^f  P"^^':  ^Wch  that  possession  immediately  anXree tly 
conveys  to  him  is  the  power  of  purchasing;  a  certain  command  over 
all  the  labor,  or  over  all  the  produce  of  labor  which  is  then  in  the 

extent  of  Iw  """'  "  ^'^''^  ''  ''''  P^^'-'^  -  P-PO'^  on  to  e 
extent  of  this  power;  or  to  the  quantity  of  other  men's  labor  or 
wh.t  IS  the  same  thing,  of  the  produce  of  other  men'T  abor  .hTch  S 
enables  him  to  purchase  or  command.  The  exchangeable  value  of 
everything  must  always  be  precisely  equal  to  the  extent  of  tjf 
power  which  it  will  convey  to  its  owner.  ^  *^'' 

Adam  Smith  puts  upon  the  words  he  uses  somewhat 

oosety.    The  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  word  iXr  is 

troubl  '  WW  \"^''  '''  ^"^^P^^-^^l«  ^**«-d--ts,  ton  and 

sometimes  where  he  ^f  w  ^'n  l       'T  '^^  ^'''^  "P"°«" 
"value."    This  yxmJZfl  ,       'I   ^  so'netimes  where  he  means 

as  where,  in  cXtervlTsiro?  « ''  "''  "  I  "'^''^  •°^^*"^*««' 
but  in  ^finprni  T  I  ■!  P        °'    P"*'^  ^r  exchangeable  value." 

Si;it:;"2ssj;i;-.~s;:-' -■■■•-'- 
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But  though  labor  be  the  real  mGasnm  r^t  fi,„       , 
of  all  commodities,  it  is  not  ZtbTwhich  their  v„t'"?''^''  "''^"^ 
estimated.     It  is  often  difficult  to  a^scer  aL  theVrnr  I"  "T'^'''^^ 
two  different  quantities  of  labor     Tht  ?  Proportion  between 

sorts  of  work  will  not  always  aLe  deteri' ?.'"*  '°  '^«  ^^'''^' 
different  degrees  of  hardsWptdured  and  of  iZ'^r*""  '^'^^ 
must  likewise  be  taken  into  acconnT    ti  '"«f^""»*y  exorcised, 

an  hour's  hard  work  thL  ttwo  hot;-  easvTusTnY  ''  '"°™  ^^^''^  ^° 
application  to  a  trade  which  it  costin  yels"^^^^^^^^^^  '°  ''°>"''« 
a  month's  industry  at  an  ordinary  anSl!!  ,     ^^''™'  *^""  ^° 

is  not  easy  to  And^nyTcuttel  as  Je  XrTft?  ^"*  " 

nuity.    In  exchanging,  indeed  tl^^iffl?  either  of  hardship  or  inge- 

sorts  of  labor  for  o^ef^  Ime  a^fZn  r'"'"°°'  ''  "^^^^^'^^ 
both.  It  is  adjusted,  however  not  bvarr  '' "r"'""^^ ""^^^  ^«' 
the  higgling  and  the  bargainTng  o?  the  mafw  '  v '''"'^'  ^"*  ''^ 
of  rough  equality  which  tWhnnr  f^  '  *'^««''^'°g  to  that  sort 
ing  on  the\usi/esTo?cl2f  r  ''''*'  "  ^'^  "^^'^^^^  ^^  °-'y- 

there\7crpre?j:ith"Sr'^  ""^  ??"^""^  ^^^^^^^  ^o^.  and 
more  naturaf  thereTot'  to  estimTf  *''\*^'"  ^^'^  ^'^^«''-     "  i« 

quantity  of  ^or..  Z: ::ZX  ^^^7^1171'  'v^^ 

it  can  purchase.     The  greater  narf  of Tl  i     .  ^  ''^^°'  ^^''^'i 

what  is  meant  by  a  ou^nJkv  of  „  ^.  ^  ''  **'°'  ""^^'-stand  better 
quantity  of  labor     The  onl  S  «    ,   P'^rticular  commodity  than  by  a 

an  abstract  not  on.  S  X  h  ugK^'n  bf'^'f '  t^""*'  *^«  °^^- 
gible,  is  not  altogether  so'naturSrnrob^or''  "^"^"^"^  ^'^*^"^- 

the^Z  T  ^''  *^^  r^°^«  «««igned  for  the  choice  of 
Sh  p™f  17  r  ^^"^^»^^'"  *o  denote  what  Smith  aw 
witn  perfect,  though  only  momentary  clearness  reallv  tn 

in  '!t!if '"'  ?■*  " ''  "  ^^lity  "''«'  *«  a-^t  the  term  «  value 
m  e^hange"  was  already  famiUar.  and  would  be  W 

uriitea  oier  the  star  he  had  jnst  seen-is  Uiat  he  could 
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"link  of  noa,i„„  ,,„,..  .  ■*""* "• 

»f  exertion  exalt  r    '""^  '"  "'««»"i-o  the  toil      , 

oonM  only  S' '  "■"  °'  """"'"''ion,  wW  h  ,  f  'r""''^ 

Pensed  with  1»  h,"  ™  '"''  and  troubfc  „,  """S^'^o  fte 
that  ewlf       ""'  '•"a'  meoM,,.  If  ,1,'  J  ?'  """-elalivelv 

>-«  found  Caretl''"™'''™»V„ftS^^^^ 

°p»"  ...dors  r\''™"^''''^hX"'ih:r''7''^'^°- 

^as  then  ci  i'"^  "^^^  *«  show  thl  l""*'"*  P^^ose  he 
re-ch„i:f,J  *^^«n;ercantiJes;rte^  ''  ^hat 

involved  ?n  thp?''*'°*^^«  «y«tem     Bn^^,"^  «^°«e  been 

f^blin/wotilToIi^^^^^^  -  -hfn";?^:^-^^*^ 
and,  indeed  fnfi,     ^    *^^^^econonivfrnr«i,-  ^^  ^een  a 


^^.'f.'^'^d  trouble 
^^"^•h  iic  truly  .saw 
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mind,  save  when  in   the   param-aDhs   in.  ,  ,   t. 

momentarily  bn.shed  thorn  away,?nly  to  ha  ^r.  ^" 

agazn.    It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  these  pam,      J  sS 
cMy  distmgu  shes  between  labor  aud'commodW^s  evf 

lio  cleai-ly  sera  and  correctly  states  tl«  *r,,r  ■  ■  ,' 
..alure  of  wages  where  he  4^" The  b'Z^T,  T*^ 
eou»tit,,tes  the  natural  recoj;;nse  „  ClTof  .W" 
oaly  utaost  u„„,ediately  to  aLdon  itTSpr'c  'd  ^'o 

Adam  SmiH,  was  never  called  upon  to  revise  or  in  a„v 

Tnlro?  v^;\'';t  r  "■'■?' »'  "=  ^-'oTrt^ 

le  nature  ot  value,  the  discussion  on  the  subiect  havino. 

ZrC:'^tf-    H--essorsiupo,iS':!eX' 
nave   been  with  few  exceptions,  not  men   of  original 

hought,  but  the  mere  imitators   compilers  and  stmw 

splitters  who  usually  follow  a  great  work  of  genius     Thlv 

W,  without  looking  further,  accepted  the^terused  by 

tCt  L  '?  fpbange,"  not  merely  in  the  same  way 

t,,r7nf  f^  i        V  ^"""^  ^  '^''^^'^y^  b"t  as  expressing  the  na 

tresseSfalZ;-"-    ^"f  ^'^"^  Smith's^xplafadon  of 
be  n  Sal1?t^  "  7"  "«.*«  *^«  ^^^^'tion  of  labor  has 

do  n^oriirif  labof     ",'  r°^  '"-^^  '"""S  "J"" 
-H  as  thi  "IZr'et^t  ilj^^  :=t  Zt 
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social  institutions  yvoxMmZ  I      f""''^^^ 
enquiry  into  the  fundamenfn?,  7  ^^'^  searching  an 

of  ingenuity  has  h^onZlZtf^l'''  ''  '"^"^-    ^  '^Z 
been  written  that  it  wilfthe  « T.  ^?"'*'"""«^°«1^«  ^^ave 
make  him  doubt  his  own  sani?v      .  *^  ""^"^  ^"^  «I"^ost 
solve  the  problem  of  th^fT^^  *^  ^'^  *«  understand,  to 
-change.    Yet  th^  hte  "Sted^*"'  ^ "^^  ^^  value  n 

derouselaboruticnsof eonfu  Ln^f/h"  ""'^^"^  '^^'^  ^"^  P^"- 
reason  that  the  essenee  oifZlaZ't''''^^^^^  ''^^^^^^t 
m  exchange  does  not  lie  in  exch!^^^^ 
something  from  which  ox  Ln^  !hT.   '^^'^  ^'  '^'  ^"^  ^^ 
UtT"  ?'"'""'  "I-«^^        «Prings-the  toil 

a  «~'gX"4^^^^^^^  *o  prove  this  in 

nomic  issues  are  invo  ved  TtT-  '^'^^^'^"^  far-reaching  eco- 
of  a  term.  °^^'^  ^"  *^»s  settlement  of  the  meaning 
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to  understand,  to 
iture  of  value  in 
fiat  are  but  pon- 
>od  and  sufficient 
Iiat  we  call  value 
ty  at  all,  but  in 
?rings-the  toil 

to  prove  this  in 
n'-reaching  eco- 
of  the  meaning 


CHAPTER  XII. 

VALUE  IN  EXCHANGE  REALLY  RELATED 
TO  LABOR. 

SHOWING  THAT  VALUE  DOES  NOT  COME  FROM  EXCHANGE- 
ABILITY, BUT  EXCHANGEABILITY  PROM  VALUE,  \\nicn  IS 
AN  EXPRESSION  OP  THE  SAVING  OP  LABOR  INVOLVED  IN 
POSSESSION. 

Root  of  the  assumption  that  the  sura  of  values  cannot  iu.^reaso  or 
tS ';  \T„r'-'";f  ™'"*"'  '^'''  '''  IH-opoHion-We  ea  L:;  ,?; 
that  we  do-Tho  tacit  assumption  and  roluetanco  to  examine  that 
boster  the  current  notion-Imaginative  experiment  shTs  Imt 
value  IS  related  to  labor-Common  facts  that  prove  this -Cur^lnt 
''ZTi:  'f  "^  «'.  "-li^tHbuted  miadleilva:.lous  senrS 
labor  -Exertion  positive  and  exertion  noffative-Re-stafem^nf 
of  the  proposition  as  to  value-Of  desire  and  its  meos  ireme,  t 

possible-\  alue  an  expression  of  exertion  avoided. 

JPROM  the  assumption  that  economic  value  is  not  merely 
X    what  wo  have  found  it  convenient  to  call  value  in 
TwerTv'  wh  7  r"'^  "  exchangeability-a  qua^  o 
snrT!L  ^-       '^  *^'  ^''°''  °*  *  ^'^^"'^We  thing  may;  bv 
surrendering  his  ownership  to  some  one  else,  obtain  from 

Jung- value  s  thought  of  as  proceeding  from  value  and 

oHZir  ""''  ''  "'"'^  ^^^'^  ^'''  --^  have  a  rltion 
of  proportion  or  ratio  to  all  other  parts.    It  is  tliis  that 
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gves  axiomatic  semblance  to  the  proposition  that  while 
there  may  be  increase  or  decrease  in  some  values,  this 
must  always  involve  reversely  decrease  or  increase  in  some 
other  values,  and  hence  that  increase  or  decrease  of  all 
values,  or  of  the  sum  of  values,  is  impossible.  If  value  be 
re^y  a  relation  of  proportion,  this  indeed  is  seL^-evident. 
wChI'm  r  r"^  \relation  of  proportion  or  ratio? 
T,rl  J  *J^ef  "f  Jamental  idea  of  proportion  or  ratio  f    Is 

wh^Slt    w.      '  '"'""^'^  ^^  *^"  P"^*«  °^  "^  ^hol^  '^  that 
^nli  Ii.  ^^°  ^"^  "'^  '"'^  «*  P^««e  a«  one-eighth  we 
mean  the  relation  of  a  part  i-epresented  as  one  of  eight 
equal  partitions  to  a  whole  represented  by  one.    When  we 
use  such  a  phrase  as  10  per  cent,  we  mean  a  relation  of  a 
part  represented  by  ten  of  100  equal  partitions  to  a  whole 
represented  by  100.    So  such  propositions  as  i  +  i  =  4 
or  .153  +  .147  =  .3;  or  4  :  8  : :  6  :  12;  or  5%  +  4%  -  9% 
depend  for  their  validity  upon  the  relations  of  the  pTopoJ! 
tions  spoken  of  to  a  whole  or  totality,  which  is  the  sum  of 
all  possible  proportions.    That  there  cannot  be  increase  or 
decrease  in  all  proportions  follows  from  the  axiom  that  a 
wliole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

But  if  value  be  a  relation  of  proportion  or  ratio,  what 
is  the  whole  which  it  implies  f  How  shaU  we  express  this 
totahtyt  Or  by  what  calculus  shall  we  fix  the  relations 
of  its  parts,  the  numberless  and  constantly  changing  arti- 
cles  of  value?  Might  we  not  as  well  tiy  to  think  of  or 
express  the  relation  of  each  particular  hair  of  our  heads  to 
the  sum  of  the  hairs  in  the  heads  of  aU  humanity? 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  think  of  value  in  this  way 
nor  do  we  really  try  to,  and  the  more  ingenious  and  elabo' 
rate  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  give  somethini? 
like  solid  support  and  logical  coherency  to  the  prevailing 
theory  that  value  is  really  nothing  more  than  exch-nge- 
ability  only  the  more  clearly  show  its  utter  inadequacy 
ihus  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  attempts,  that 
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Of  the  Austrian  or  psychological  school,  which  has  been  of 
recent  yem^  so  generally  accepted  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  England,  and  which  de 
mes  value  from  what  it  calls  "mai-^nal  utilitir^'Ms  t" 

SS  T,  .r        /"  ''TT  ^^^^°"^^  «'«  stories  told 
of  East  Indian  jugglers,  who  throwing  a  ball  of  thread  into 

tl^T"'  ^i"^/^  ^^  '\  "  '*""*^^  ^^'''^>  «^«»  «  rope,  and 
finaUy  a  ladder,  on  wliich  they  ascend  untU  out  of  sight 
and  then— come  down  again !  ' 

For  whoever  will  work  his  way  through  the  perplexities 
of  their  reasoning  will  find  that  the  adherents  of  this  school 
denye  the  value  of  pig-iron,  for  instance,  or  even  of  iron 
ore  m  the  vein,  from  the  willingness  of  consumers  to  pay 
for  higher  and  more  elaborate  products  into  the  produc- 
tion of  which  iron  enters,  deriving  that  -illingness  from 
a  mental  estimate  on  the  part  of  consumers  of  the  utility 
of  these  products  to  them.    Thus,  as  coolly  as  such  stories 
of  Indieii  jugglers  ignore  the  law  of  gravitation,  do  they 
Ignore  that  law  which  to  political  economy  is  what  gravi- 
tntion  7s  to  physics,  the  law  that  men  seek  to  satisfy  their 
desires  with  the  least  exertion-a  law  from  which  proceeds 
the  universal  fact  that  as  a  matter  of  exchange  no  one  will 
pay  more  for  anything  than  he  is  obliged  lo. 

These  elaborate  attempts  to  link  value  on  utility,  and 
utility  on  individual  will  or  perception,  in  order  to  find  a 
support  for  the  idea  of  value,  only  show  that  there  is  no 
resting-place  in  the  supposition  that  value  proceeds  from 
exchangeabi  ity,  and  can  only  be  relative  to  other  values. 
The  plausibility  of  this  supposition  comes  from  confusion 
in  the  use  of  a  simple  word. 

Of  aU  words  in  common  use  in  the  EngUsh  tongue  the 
word  "  thing  "  is  the  widest.  It  includes  whatever  may  be 
an  object  of  thought-an  atom  or  a  universe ;  a  fact  or  a 
fancy ;  what  comes  into  consciousness  through  our  senses 
and  what  constitutes  the  peopUng  and  furniture  of  our 
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dmms;  that  wliich  analysis  cannot  further  resolve  and 

mfstak  BTtr  '""^'  'f  "'^"^-'^  "'-  '^  verbarhabit  or 
imstake.  But  this  comprehensiveness  of  the  word  we  arn 
8o„,etames  ap  to  forgot,  or  not  fully  to  keep  in  i^adand 

weZrf  ^^"^'''  "f  """  ^^""^'' or  "anything"  when 
we  really  have  lu  mind  only  things  of  one  partici  Sd 

them  all,  and  tiresome  to  attempt  it     PoVftl  I- 

obsei-vation  will  show,  and  as  is  evident  in  the  writiuL's  of 
economists,  to  take  such  things  as  are  most  widX  irwu 
and  commonly  exchanged,  turning  the  partici  lar  into  tbe 

« Ho^«  ,•  .     ?        Of  gold,  and  say  to  ourselves  • 

Here  is  a  piece  of  ffold     Wliv  ia  u  .,„i    i^i  .  ""'^''^^ves . 

of  the  other  valuable  thfngs  falls     Tflf  ''??•'  ""^  ^^""^ 
and  gold,  as  representing  other  valuable  Oungs  j  and  sidng 
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tliat  their  value  depends  upon  their  exchangeable  relation 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  gold  in  our  first  experiment 
we  conclude  that  value  is  indeed  a  relation  of  exchange- 
ability, and  that  that  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  it. 

Thus,  that  value  depends  on  value,  and  springs  from 
value  and  can  only  bo  measured  by  value- that  is,  by  the 
selection  of  some  particular  article  having  value,  fi-om 
which  relatively  and  empii-ically  the  value  of  other  articles 
may  be  measured- seems  to  us  perfectly  clear,  and  we 
accept  the  doctrme  that  there  can  be  no  general  increase 
or  decrease  in  values,  as  if  it  were  but  another  statement 
of  the  axiom  that  a  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  parts 
and  consequent!,  that  all  those  pai-ts  can  never  be  increased 
or  diminished  at  the  same  time.  The  habitual  use  of  money 
as  a  common  measure  of  value  is  apt  to  prevent  any  reali- 
zation of  the  fact  that  we  are  reasoning  in  a  circle. 

I  think  I  have  correctly  described  the  line  of  reasoning 
which  makes  the  derivation  of  value  from  exchangeability 
so  plausible.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  labor  is 
never  taken  into  account.  It  is  often  expressly  mentioned 
and  always  implied  to  be  one  of  the  valuable  things  in  the 
category  of  valuable  or  exchangeable  things.  But  the 
weight  of  the  examination  is,  I  think,  always  thrown  upon 
such  things  as  I  have  named-things  resulting  from  the 
exertion  of  labor;  while  labor  itself  is  passed  over  lightly 
as  one  of  the  "  other  valuable  things,"  and  attention  never 
rests  upon  it. 

And,  furthermore,  I  am  incUned  to  think  that  there 
always  lurks  in  this  examination -which  is  in  reality  an 
examination  of  the  relative  value  of  products  of  labor- 
the  tacit  assumption  that  the  quantity  of  the  valuable 
things  (thought  of  as  products  of  labor)  existing  at  the 
specific  moment  presumed  in  the  examination  is  a  fixed 
quantity,  so  that  there  can  be  no  exchange  between  those 
possessed  of  valuable  things  (i.e.,  products  of  labor)  and 
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category  of  considered  vaVef  for  !.\^!r  ^  ^^"^^  '«  ^^e 
om  sts  since  Smith  Lave  called  1^^V^''  "'P"*^'^  ««««- 
reality  the  value  of  the  products  «.  Ih  '  'V'^'^^  "  ^«  ^^ 
in  wages,  which  has  been  usuImv  '''*  ^^'^  *«  ^al'orers 

(at  any  given  morr.,:^C^^^:^^^^  ''  T«  ^''^"^  « 
another  side,  any  rigorous  etZ'''  ^'^P^**'^'    And  on 
value  has  be^n  prcvfn[ed  bv  Z'"'*'^"  ^*  **^«  »'»t"r«  of 
economists,  not  reX  nnefn       T'''''''^  disposition  of 
Poverty"  ^,,  publfs  fed'  to  Z ^^^^         "^^ogress  and 
value  of  land,  and  nraoH-^n?  I      ^^"^  *''®  mature  of  the 
the  common  issumS  £  ^^^^^^l^at  was  indeed 
the  value  attaching  to  ^1^^'      *^?  '""'^  '^"^^  «« 

rit  takes  iTioZ:^::^::^:^^^^^^  ««  certaimy  as 
in  one  person's  hands  does  n^  ««     •    ^^v     ^"*  ^^^^  ^alue 
taught  in  economic  works  n^^!'       ',  '"'P"'^^^  «'  «^Pressly 
of  value  in  the  hanrof\Thermfv  r^"  *l^  ^^^^^^^ 
imaginative  experiment  •  '     ^  ^®  ^^^"  "^^  another 

fi'st  parents  lived  befor7t,rFaU  t„?     .T^^  «"r 

never-failing  trees,  quench  n/^^^^  ^^^^  ^om 

convenient  springs  sleep'nl  fn  flT'  k  ^'*  ^''^"^  ^"^P^^  and 
thought  of  elothing  e^n  of  „  '''^'°y^^'''«"d  ^thout 
power  of  exerting  SCThey  Zrofl'^'^^^^^'  ^^« 
Adam  and  Eve  possessed  if  Z      .f  ''''"''^^  P^^^ess,  as 

exertion  itself  anHf  the  J:  ^^   ""         ^'''*'  ^"*  ^^  *^'»* 
them  as  ignorant  as  aL^^^^^^^^^  -«  may  imagine 

S:S^^r-vaiS^^ 
-^theynecessa^i;;r:£trSl^-S 
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parted  with  only  by  gift,  and  would  there  be  no  possibility 
of  exchanging  them  t  i  ^ 

Imagine,  now,  a  ship  containing  such  merchandise  as 
would  tempt  the  fancy  of  a  primitive  people  to  come  in 
sight  of  the  island  and  cast  anchor.    Would  exchange 
between  the  ship's  people  and  the  islandera  be  impossible 
because  of  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  islanders  of  anything 
havmg  value?     By  no  means.     If  nothing  else  would 
suffice,  the  oifer  of  bright  cloths  and  looking-glasses  would 
surely  tempt  the  Eves,  if  it  did  not  the  Adams ;  and  though 
never  exerted  before,  the  islanders  would  exert  their  power 
of  labor  to  ail  the  ship  with  fruit  or  nuts  or  sheUs  or 
whatever  else  of  the  natural  products  of  the  island  their 
exertion  coiUd  procure,  or  to  pull  her  on  the  beach  so  that 
she  might  be  calked,  or  to  flU  and  roll  her  water-casks. 
Ihere  was  nothing  of  value  in  the  island  before  the  ship 
came.    Yet  the  exchanges  that  would  thus  take  place  would 
be  the  giving  of  value  in  return  for  value ;  for  on  the  part 
of  the  islanders  value  that  did  not  exist  before  would  be 
brouglit  into  existence  by  the  conversion  of  their  labor 
power  through  exertion  into  wealth  or  services.    There 
would  thus  be  what  so  many  of  our  economists  say  is  im- 
possible, a  genera  increase  of  values.    Even  if  we  suppose 
the  islanders  to  relapse  into  their  former  easy  way  of  livinff 
when  their  visitors  sailed  off,  there  would  stiU  remain  on 
the  island  where  there  was  no  value  befoi-e,  some  things 
having  value,  and  this  value  would  attach  to  these  thin^ 
unti   they  were  destroyed  or  so  long  as  such  desire  fs 
woiild  prompt  any  of  the  islanders  to  render  labor  in 
exchange  for  them  remained.    On  the  other  side,  the  value 
that  the  ship  would  carry  off  would  certainly  be  not  less 
than  the  value  she  contained  on  arrival,  and  in  all  proba- 
bihty  would  be  much  more. 

Now  the  way  thus  illustrated  is  the  way  in  which  the 
value  that  attaches  to  the  greater  number  of  valuable 
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but  that  iti  ti,o  w,wl  E Th::',™',?  r™^'  ■"""• 

what  are  proneriy  arHc  ™  „f  »»w  °  ""'  ""°'*™  '» 
not  me  J,,,crclv  tr8„v  »^  w  V°'".  °"«'"""«»-  I  <lo 
"by  labor  iZtJa7^ZttTt,      ''\7'^'  "'"  "  ™» 

purchased.  ^  ""  "  "  '"^ '''''°''  ""at  it  ia  «« 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  bo  clearer  than  fl,i.     u       ■     , 
richest  of  civilizo,   n,..,.,t.i^     IT      ,  V  ""•    "^^"'n  ""  'be 
thegreatcrr^Tfvrair'M'         ""'""""  Pi^basers  o( 
in  sL  vZm?  ,™^l;f  K  Z  ■««  "">-'  -bo  have 

artictes  of  ti^^^  Wh ci';^ T"  °,'  "'\^'"  ""'^^  <" 
exchange  forvlo  wlJchisr.r/"^""  "'"''''  '^'y  *•"" 
from  )    Does  it  not  como  fremr.  i^  "  '""""^  '"™  "=<"»» 

power,  ti.™„ghe«rnfr™,„Tr^::ref^'''"' 

which  is  constantly  eointr  nt,  f^l!    u  ®  exchange 

vrtf^fe^SH"'"--^^^^^^ 

before  hS  L  v  jne  „nST  ""  *'^  ""'"'  ''»'"*'«  ''•''t 
theory  that  value  is  aTT.f'  V  '^f^-""'^^  with  the 
valnaL  tM:t:ndrt:  relT'^rS  '''"'"' 

tbe^rMu-ft  tb'::;,otr "  n-'-^rs 
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>  among  men, 
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finates.  I  do 
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ms  originally 

that  it  is  now 

Even  in  the 
•urchasers  of 
[>se  who  have 
in  exchange, 
society  con- 
live  almost 
in  their  pos- 
nothing,  of 
•eat  body  of 
ih  they  thus 

>  form  come 
f  their  labor 
le  exchange 
the  potenti- 
ver  that  by 
value  f    In 
mmodities. 
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Bpite  of  it,  to  permit  such  gi-owtl.  of  aggregate  values  as 
we  see  going  on  m  progressive  ci.untries  f  And  in  times 
when  the  al)ility  to  convert  labor  into  values  is  checked  l)v 
what  we  call  "want  of  employment"  and  great  nun.bors 
of  workers  are  idle,  is  there  not  a  clear  lessening  of  the 
sum  of  values,  a  general  decrease  in  values,  as  compared 
with  the  times  when  there  is  what  we  call  "abundance  of 
employment,"  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  at  work, 
turning  labor  power  through  exertion  into  value  t 

The  truth  is  that  current  theories  of  value  have  resulted 
from  the  efforts  of  inteUigent  men  to  mold  into  a  seni- 
blance  of  coherency  teachings  built  upon  fundamenuil 
incoherencies.    Let  me  point  out  what  gives  them  plausi- 
bility,  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  inclusion  of  labor  as  an 
"other  valuable  thing,"  while  the  real  stress  of  the  exami- 
nation is  laid  upon  the  relative  values  of  such  things  as 
gold,  wlieat,  hardware  and  cotton  goods-things  that  are 
products  of  lal)or.     It  is  a  fallacy  which  our  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  buying  and  selling  and  exchanging  of 
labor,  and  our  habit  of  thinking  of  the  va);  =   of  labor  as 
we  think  of  the  value  of  gold  or  wheat  o.  ^tu-dwaro  or 
cotton  goods,  conceals  from  attention,  but  which  is  in 
reality  a  fallacy  of  the  kind  named  by  the  old  logicians 
"  the  fallacy  of  undistributed  middle." 

Here  we  come  to  another  instance  of  the  care  needed  in 
political  economy  in  the  use  of  words.  By  the  word 
"labor"  we  sometimes  mean  the  power  of  laboring-as 
when  we  speak  of  the  exertion  of  labor,  or  of  labor  being 
OTiiployed,  or  of  labor  being  idle  or  wasting.  Sometimes 
we  mean  the  act  of  laboring— as  when  we  speak  of  the 
iifeomeness  or  toil  of  labor,  or  of  the  results  or  products 
of  labor.  Sometimes  we  mean  the  results  of  laboring- 
as  IS  the  case  in  most  or  all  of  the  instances  in  which 
we  speak  of  buying,  selling  or  exchanging  labor-the 
real  thmg  bought,  sold  or  exchanged  being  the  results  of 
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who  have  tI.o  power  audto  w  II  •      ^"''"''  ^^  "'"  I'«''««>"« 

It  is  clear  that  labor  ntho«t''''"":'  '"  '"'**^''- 
word,  that  of  the  po^e   o  ^^j,"     "^^^^^  ««"««  of  the 

exchangeable  thing  and  ca^",^.^.'''^.''^""'^'  '«  "«t  an 
values.    It  resides^,  the  tSidrb"  "  ""^''^^^  W  <>f 
taken  out  of  that  body  and    ran  ?i?^. ""''  '''*'^"°^  "^^ 
rnore  than  can  sight  o/hearinrofj    f  *^  '"'""'*''"'  ""^ 
8kili.    I  may  avail  n,  self  nJ  ^'  ''^.^'^^o'"  '>'•  courage  or 
Wisdom,  of  L  he:;;  g  f  ,fh;;"S['«  «^"';  eoura,fe  or 
exert  then,  for  my  bone/it     Ami  ^1  '  '^  ^''"'"»  ^'''^  to 
another's  ability  to  laW  by  g^tt^nl'l  i.^^"^"^  '"^^^^  ^^ 
or  to  produce  things  which  I  am   n  «  "'"  '''^•«««' 

of  laboring  he  ca.fnot  gt  no"  T"'  ^1^  P«we; 
are  results  of  its  expendUure  »!"'';  ^^'"°  «'<^re 
the  power  itself  is  iW^sfll  "'f  ^'  transferred, 
changeable.  ''^transferable,  and  therefore  unex- 

the  logicians  would  say  ope^^atel  .^''t"^"*^  *h«  term,  as 
whether  the  cause  of  valTis  1    /^'/^  ^*  '"^"'^-^  «*«  to 
For  since  in  some  senses  JaLf  X  '''J"""*^  ''^  ^«»>or. 
value  in  exchange,  the      n^tfthoufn^   ;•'  "^  ^^^"^ 
various  senses,  is  apt  to  pass  n  on r,!"  'I''  '""*'«"  ««  to  its 
of  exchangeable  things  wfth  "  U       "/^'  '"^'^ "'«  ««t«ff«ry 
cotton  goods,  or  - oth';  nfodn.     T T^'""^  ^" ^'^''^'ware or 
question  is  uiconsciotV"      '"'"'  "  ^"^  *^-  ^^^ 
word  IXTaX^:  S^:^;^  -^atever  other  sense  of  the 
carefully  exc'lud^  t^T     Uortot  *''"^'  T  "»'«^ 
labor,  a  confusion  is  cleared  ,m  il-u  f  '^*''*'  ''''  ^^'"ty  to 
for  the  true  natur^of  whl  "ve  ,„n^f  ™"^^  *^«  ^^^^^^ 

fruitless  "swinging  JJaaX^l""  'v^T  "^^^'^  '^ 

not  exist  in  labor  power  but  ZTi  ^'°''®  ^*^"c  does 

powei,  but  does  appear  where  that  power 
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takes  tanffiblo  form  tl.rongh  exertion,  the  fundamental 
relation  of  voluo  must  bo  a  relation  to  exertion. 

But  a  relation  to  exertion  in  what  sense  t  A  rela- 
tion  to  exertion  positively,  or  a  relation  to  exertion  nejfo. 
tively  t  •* 

I  exchange  gold  for  gilvor,  let  us  say.    In  this  I  give 
something  jjositively  and  receive  something  positively     I 
get  nd  of  gold  and  ac(,uiro  sUver.    The  other  party  to  the 
ex(!hango  gets  rid  of  silver  and  acquires  gold.    But  when 
I  exchange  gold  for  exertion  or  toil,  do  I  get  rid  of  gold 
and  acquire  toil,  and  does  ho  get  rid  of  toil  and  ac.iuiro 
gold  f    Clearly  not.    No  one  wants  exertion  or  toil :  all  of 
us  want  to  get  rid  of  it.    It  is  not  exertion  in  a  positive 
sense  which  is  the  object  of  exchange,  but  exertion  in  a 
negative  sense;  not  exertion  given  or  imposed,  but  exer- 
tion  avoided  or  saved;  or,  to  use  the  algebraic  form,  the 
relation  of  tho  quality  of  value  is  not  to  plus-exertion,  but 
to  minus-exertion.    Value,  in  short,  is  equivalent  to  the 
saving  of  exertion  or  toil,  and  tho  value  of  anything  is  the 
amount  of  toil  which  the  possession  of  that  thing  will  save 
the  possessor,  or  enable  him,  to  use  Adam  Smith's  phrase, 
to  impose  upon  other  people,"  through  exchange.    Thus 
It  18  not  exchangeability  that  gives  value;  but  value  that 
gives  exchangeability.    For  since  it  is  only  by  exertion 
that  human  desires  can  be  satisfied  (those  craving.s  or  im- 
pulses  that  can  be  satisfied  without  exertion  not  rising  to 
the  point  of  desire)  whatever  will  dispense  its  owner  from 
tho  toil  and  trouble  of  exertion  in  the  satisfaction  of  desire 
in  that  acquires  exchangeability. 
Let  me  put  the  proposition  in  another  form : 
The  current  theory  is  that  it  is  when  and  because  a  thing 
becomes  exchangeable  that  it  becomes  valuable     My  con- 
tention  is  that  the  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of  this,  and 
It  is  when  and  because  a  thing  becomes  valuable  that  it 
becomes  exchangeable. 
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nothing,  irmay  We  Z  ""  « """"''  "^  ^'*  ^  ^"^h 
■nuoh.    It  is  aTtoU  IT    ""S""^  """^  y"'  '«'  worth 

willing  dir^Uy  or  uifto  ■','''''',? '■^'^  "^  "- 
exchange  for  the  ^7^1,^2",^"  7"^  °''  " 
the  results  of  eiertmt  J  f    ,^     "  ""'  "dvantage  of 

aud  tro„b.o1hral°\:'„tctrtV'""  "'*^''»" 
exertion.     Whether  ,''™  """"ff^  aecompaniments  of 

mstance.byySofL^T-."'"'?"'"'  ^  '"™™''.  'or 

pick  it  ip-a^vem  n^wSl":X«*7'°t"^  '" 
exertion,  since  it  is  in  itolf  k  !    ™°  .'.'"'V  '''>  eaUed  an 

which  dMs  not  invretl^^        ''"''■'  »' <^nriosity 
ever  to  do  J°h  iL™t     Thrr''",''"'  "°"""«  ^'■'" 
of  toil  and  tronble  tb,f  !!»  ^"'.^fP™'!'  >■?»■>  the  amount 

in  exchange  ?ort  or  wt?  ""^  T''"'^"  '»'•  "^  •'^-'^A' 
which  thev^H  dkn^L!  r™"  '°  "»  »"">  thing, 
desire  bTriril  ™  T"  ""^  °'  '"  "'"  satisfaction  of  my 

Will  :^i!:z  aTd'S,r  """•"«'" '« -"«"  o'"- 

exertbuts^'urL':  "  Thlt'?""'  ??»!!  ""■'  '™*  »' 

possessor  possession  wiJl  save  to  the 

be  mruir^atfmtf :r£iT*d' ""'"»' 
mists  attempt  vainly  to  measurelt     T, '  ^""'^'>-'^'"'- 

affection  of  the  will  or  indWdnarpi;     J-'l  ".'""""^  "^ 

nat..e  s.,eetive,  can  ^^^:^;^ZZ:^ 
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until  it  passes  through  action  into  the  field  of  objective 
existence.  Even  in  the  individual  it  is  not  a  fixed  quality 
or  affection  but  resembles  more  the  illumination  produced 
by  a  movable  search-light,  which,  as  it  brings  one  object 
in  the  andscape  into  focus,  throws  another  into  shade. 
Al  that  we  can  say  of  it  is  that  it  has  a  certain  scale  or 
order  of  appearance,  so  that  when  the  more  primitive 
desires  tha  we  call  "wants"  or  "needs"  slumber  ,  al 
isf action,  other  desires  appear;  or  as  they  are  enkindled 
again,  these  others  disappear. 

But  desire  impels  to  action,  as  what  we  call  energy  or 
force  impels  to  movement.  And  while  we  can  no  more 
measure  desire  m  itself  than  we  can  measure  force  in  itself 
we  can  measure  it  in  the  same  way  that  we  measure  energy 
or  force-by  the  resistance  it  will  overcome.  Now,  whUe 
the  resistafiMfo  movement  is  ifief  tig- probably  resolvable 

iXTJ^lmT''^ff'^'^'  ^®"^^^^«'  ««  the  resistance 
to  the  gratification  of  desire  is  the  toU  and  trouble  of  exer- 

vXes.     ''  *^^*^**  i«  expressed  by  and  measured  in 
To  repeat:  Since  the  desire  for  material  satisfactions  is 
saSr  ^^^^^^"^«\««d  tl^e  only  way  in  which  these 
satisfactions  can  be  obtained  from  Nature  is  by  exertion 

sTretr.''T'  T^  ''  '''''''  "^^t-«'  willLtlsfTde: 

meat  ;r  ?'/  '  ^"^  ""''''  ^^*  ^««^"««  ^^  affords  the 
exchangeable  whenever  the  existence  of  others  than  its 
owner  makes  exchange  possible.  NormaUy,  atTea  t  vail 
t:^wt::r^''t  r  ^''^^  ^^^^^^  assocLd  and  s^m! 
oSstt  th..  .  ^  *''  '""^"^  relationship,  value 
sTnTth^  «n,«  f  /^  ^"^  "S^'-'t ''  ^"*  *'^«'  ^  economists 
tW  „  f^  ^  ^^^"^  ^"^^*^  ^^^«  erroneously  taught, 
that  a  hmg  is  valuable  because  it  is  exchangeable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  exchangeable  because  it  is  valuable     Ex- 
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impossible.  '""^''""^'J''  •"'*  "'"■y  exist  when  exchange  is 

conld  exehangeS  ?°™TniXh„r„Tf  ""»■"  "« 
timediscoveredandreUeverf  tw„  1 .?  "'  """"8  «<»"«• 
to  take  his  piec^ottut^:^°''ttZTT'^'''^ 

s:r-ranf=5-it^^^^^^^ 

saving  one  of  two  or  more  thin^     of      "' 8e"'»«r  or 

diip  or  on  the  shn>^  liT.     T*    ""^  "  ""o  '^'k  o(  his 
enable  him  ^J^.^'^f"'  T™""^  ""'"'  "«"« 

to  him,  wWchrerth'rlr^Va'Z'eT'^^ "'»'"' 
meui-sion  of  sava^Ao  ;f  ;       •  j    .   ,  aeluge  of  ram  or  an 

most  store  bW'lat  wh Lr  '"iV^"*  ^^  ^^"^^  "««*  '^^ 
greatest  effort  to  repkce  Zf  'T'^^*  *^  ^^  *^« 
valuationof  aquLtirof  fln,  I'-'?  ?  ^'""^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 
by  cultivatCSerintt^^^^  ^^^«^>  ^^  replace  only 
be  mnch  greater  ban  ?h?.  ?  Poinding  the  grain,  would 
which  he  WMrenl^^^^^  equal  quantity  of  bananas, 
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To  su  J  up :  expression  of  exertion  avoided. 

Value  in  exchange,  or  value  in  the  economic  sense  i^ 

shin  nf";^'''''''^- ..^  ^^  "  ^'^^^i^y  attaching  to  the  o™ 
ship  of  things,  of  dispensing  with  the  exertion Tecerarv 

S  exertion  XHlT'^n'  ^"P'-^P^^^^"  *«  ^«  amount 
or  exertion  which  they  wiU  command  in  exchan^P  nr„i 

wiU  exchange  with  each  other  in  that  proportSn.  ^  '      ^ 

The  value  of  a  thing  in  any  given  time  and  place  is  the 

excnange  for  it.    Bulasjaenjawayaseek  to  erAtifv  th«ir 

B^^wt?  ''"^^^  ^^^^  «"^  ^*^«'^««  l>e  obtained. 
«ut  while  value  means  always  the  same  quality- that 

yet  there  are  various  sources  from  which  this  aualifv 
on^nates.    These  may  be  broadly  divided  into  ^o-^S^ 
which  originates  in  the  toil  and  trouble  involved  ^n  nro 
duction,  and  that  which  originates  in  obligation  to  underS," 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  DENOMINATOR  OF  VALUE. 

SHOWING  WHAT  VALUE  IS,  AND  ITS  RKLATIONS. 
'^d::i::!!^TSrp'ete:t^^  -^^^^^  -^^  to  hu.an 

tM..-.ppHear:.rp2^:S!:s:tES-is^ 

VALUE  in  the  economic  sense  or  value  in  exchanffA  ,•« 
as  we  have  seen,  worth  in  exchange    VS  a  audi  ' 
attaching  to  the  ownershin  nf  thir,2    t  a-        ^  <l»ality 

foular exchanged  placemay consideraly ^^  li^i 


RELATIONS. 
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that  om-  idea  of  value  assumes  a  normal  point,  and  what 
this  point  really  is,  may  be  seen  i:.  common  speech.    Thtis 
we  frequently  say  of  the  exchange  of  a  certain  thing  that 
It  brought  less  than  its  value,  or  that  it  brought  more  than 
Its  value     Now  in  this,  which  we  refer  to  as  a  real  or  true 
value,  diflfermg  from  the  assumption  of  value  in  the  par- 
ticular exchange,  we  mean  something  more  definite  tJian 
customary  or  habitual  value,  for  this,  as  in  our  times  we 
know,  IS  subject  in  regard  to  particular  things  to  consider- 
able  and  not  infrequent  changes.    Wliat  we  really  mean 
by  this  real  value,  and  what  is  its  true  test,  we  show  in  the 
way  we  attempt  to  prove  that  a  thing  was  exchanged  at 
more  or  less  than  its  value.    We  say  that  a  thing  was  ex- 
changed at  less  than  its  value  became  some  one  else  would 

more  tJian  its  value  because  some  one  else  would  have  given 
the  same  thing  for  a  less  return.  And  so  what  we  deem 
the  point  of  real  value,  or  actual  equivalence,  we  speak  of 
as  market  value,  from  the  old  idea  of  the  market  or  meet- 

olnpHK  r  ^^""r^^  *^  "^^^  exchanges,  where 

competition  or  the  higgling  of  the  market  brings  out  the 
highest  bidding  or  the  lowest  offering  in  transactions  of 
exchange.  And  when  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  exact  value 
of  a  thing  we  offer  it  at  auction  or  in  some  other  way  sub- 
ject It  to  competitive  offers. 

Thus  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  value  of  a  thing 
m  any  time  and  place  is  the  largest  amount  of  exertion 
that  any  one  will  render  in  exchange  for  it;  or  to  make 
the  estimate  from  the  other  side,  that  it  is  the  smaUest 
amount  of  exertion  for  which  any  one  will  part  with  it  in 
exchange. 

Value  is  thus  an  expression  which,  when  used  in  its 
proper  economic  sense  of  value  in  exchange,  has  no  direct 
relation  to  any  intrinsic  quality  of  external  things,  but 
only  to  man's  desires.    Its  essential  element  is  subjective 
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human  will  or  Sd     TW  "''  '^  *^""^^  ^^^^^^  *<>  the 
Whether  u  thing  svalimblon!  °^"^"f«"«^  t««t  for  value 
be  the  degree  of  its  vSe   ^ l^n  J^^^^^^^  °^'  ^^«'  "^^^^ 
or  shape  or  color  or  smeU  or Inv    .f  ^^  *'"  ^^  ^*«  ^^^e 
except  so  far  as  such  invlZr^^  °*^'^  '"^^^^^^  quality, 

howothermenmay  rSS    X'r^'!^  "^  ''  ^"^- 
lence  or  equation  that  we  exnrp?;  .        *''^  P°'"*  ^f  equiva- 

of  the  value  of  a  thingTs  a  S  J  ^T'  ^^^"  ^«  '^'^^ 
in  one  mind  so  counfe  LC  ^^^^t  t""  *^  ^^*^^» 
desire  to  retain  in  anothei  S  t^ 'Af  ll*."^"  ^^^^^n  the 
pass  in  exchange  f rorthe  ples'^^^^^^^^ 

afeeHng:?^r,lt'l%Ta?b^^^^^ 
external  world-a  fact  thatl  *  ^     ""  any  relation  to  the 
teachings  and  exposition,  nf         T.  """'^^  ^^^^'^^  in  the 
lies  at  the  bottorf  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  wha? 

the  name  of  the  AustriLTcS.f     ,?''?'  ^^^«^  "'^•^er 
within  recent  years  reastol^'^^^^^^^^^ 

pretty  much  all  the  nniveSSXnn    '^'  'T^'""^'  ^^ 
speaking  world  '"'^'^^ties  and  colleges  m  the  English- 

value  is  „ot  a^quallty  5  thln^T /'"'"'*''  '"'«"  tk** 
hnmM.  mind  towardftUnlS  t  "  °"'°"°"  «'  «■« 
fatal  consequences  to  thi  ?.;.■. T"?^'*''  «'  *"  ™i  of 
speech  to  aJonnt  for  ehsstfvZ,  '"""'"''*  <"  ^^-S'^^'' 
what  is  and  ever  mu^t  "  ™7  ?v  "">f  lvalue  through 

»y,  pertaining  t  TjlJS.^^T''^'^'-''''  '»  '» 

^l:^^:^:  iS:^"  *''-  «'  "■«  ™,n,  end. 
i»f  so  long  L  it™  mailt:^r:?ir°''*'\  A  feel. 
o».X  .0  and  can  he  r...S'UyXZ'^,^t^7 
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iL^n'lT'  """^  '°  '^''''  ""^^  ^'^^^  *^«  «^i««tive  through 
action  befoi-e  any  one  else  can  appreciate  or  in  any  ITy 
measure  It.  Even  f  we  ourselves  may  measure  the  strength 
of  a  desire  while  it  is  as  yet  merely  felt,  we  can  make  no 
action     ^'^^^l^ately  understand  it  until  it  shows  itself  in 

Value  has  of  course  its  origin  in  the  feeling  of  desire 
But  the  only  measure  of  desire  it  can  afford  is  akin  to  he 
rough  and  ready  way  of  measuring  sorrow  which  waL  pro! 
posed  at  a  funeral  by  the  man  who  said :  "  I  am  s^y^r 
the  widow  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars.    How  much  are 
the  rest  of  you  sony  ?"    Now,  what  value  determTnes 
not  howmuch  a  thing  is  desired,  but  how  much  any  one  s 
wJhng  to  give  for  it;  not  desire  in  itself,  but  what  the 
e^der  economists  have  called  effective  demand-tlat  is  to 
say,  the  desire  to  possess,  accompanied  by  the  abilitv  and 
willingness  to  give  in  return.  «  a»imy  ana 

Thus  it  is  that  there  is  no  measure  of  value  amonff  men 
save  competjtion  or  the  higgling  of  the  market,  a  matter 
that  might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  thos'e  amfaWe 
reformers  who  so  lightly  propose  to  abolish  competiS 

It  IS  never  the  amount  of  labor  that  has  been  exerted  in 
bringing  a  thing  into  being  that  determines  its  vake!  bS 
always  the  amount  of  labor  that,  will  be  rendered  h  ez 
changeforit.  Nevertheless,  we  properly  speak  of  he  X" 
of  certam  things  as  being  determined  by  the  cost  of  pro 
duction  But  the  cost  of  production  that  we  thu  refer  To 
IS  not  the  expenditure  of  labor  that  has  taken  p' ace  in 
fhat  rf.'''  ''r "^  *'^"^'  ^"*  *^«  -P-diture  o  Tabor 

wld'nlwtst"'  ^*""  '"  "^*'  ''^^  ^^^*  -«^  ^  *^^^ 
The  desire  to  obtain,  which  -->nders  men  willing  to 
undergo  exertion,  is,  save  in  rare  ..^es,  not  the  desire  for 
an  Identical  thing,  but  the  de^re  for  a  similar  thing    Thug 
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»  dosiro  for  partieula,,  ii^^ZlZg^^: ZT 
similar  things.  Now  thn  vnl.,«  „«  ?5  .  ^"^  '<"■ 
time  and  ptee  is  tlie^CsuInnt  „f  M '^  ?w  ""^  «"""' 

increases  the  amount  JL  Tt  ^^"^^'""'^B,  whatever 
obtain  s  rnUar  tTxWs  bv  tl'  *^1"'"'*  ^^  ^^P^'^^^d  *« 
increase  the  vait  ofexfstr^^^^^^  ^^.*'"^  ^^'^  **> 

to  decrease  the  cost  of  nht  W^       ^\  "''?  ''^^*"^^^  t«"ds 

for  «  particular  and  idenfcaHh  n'/  TL  ""  *>  "■" 
great  genius  and  great  t„»dv  Sii  w  u    "o'  "'""'  *■"" 

«flawine.gIas.,fr„rllhdlr«]^w'r\T'^ 
to  satisfy  a  desire  not  f  J  "  ? "^^J  I\^.  had  drunk,  it  was 

partienli  glasT  whfch  ^L  \TT  «'T'  ''"'  '""•  """ 

royalty,    ifher;  S  a  desi« T  feU  b^^n^^  "^  ""^  »' 

we  loved,  our  vai;a'j?rrral™rrvSur^re::nd 
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does  not  aflfect  its  economic  or  exchange  value,  except 
perhaps  as  it  might  make  us  loath  to  part  with  it  at  its 
true  exchange  value.  But  where  more  than  one  person 
or  unit  has  this  desii-e,  whicli  is  the  case  where  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  particular  article  comes  to  gratify  ostentation,  it 
acquires  an  exchange  value  which  is  not  limited  by  the 
cost  of  producing  a  similar  thing.  Thus,  an  original 
picture  of  a  dead  master,  or  an  original  copy  of  an  old 
edition  of  a  book,  which  identically  cannot  now  be  produced 
by  any  amount  of  exertion,  may  have  a  value  not  limited 
by  the  cost  of  production,  and  this  may  rise  to  any  height 
to  which  sentiment  or  ostentation  may  carry  desire. 

The  cases  I  have  here  taken  to  illustrate  the  principle 
have  but  small  practical  application,  though  they  are  con- 
tinually called  to  attention,  and  any  theory  of  value  must 
include  them.    But  the  principle  itself  has  the  widest  and 
most  important  applications,  which  steadily  increase  in 
importance  with  the  growth  of  civilization.    The  value  that 
attaches  to  land  with  the  growth  of  civilization  is  an 
example  of  the  same  principle  which  governs  in  the  case 
of  a  picture  by  a  Raphael  or  Rubens,  or  an  Elgin  marble. 
Land,  which  in  the  economic  sense  includes  all  the  natural 
opportunities  of  life,  has  no  cost  of  production.    It  was 
here  before  man  came,  and  will  be  here,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  after  he  has  gone.    It  is  not  produced.    It  was  created. 
And  it  was  created  and  still  exists  in  such  abundance  as 
even  now  far  to  exceed  the  disposition  and  power  of  man- 
kind to  use  it.    Land  as  land,  or  land  generally— the 
natural  element  necessary  to  human  life  and  production- 
has  no  more  value  than  air  as  air.    But  land  in  special, 
that  is,  land  of  a  particular  kind  or  in  a  particular  locality, 
may  have  a  value  such  as  that  which  may  attach  to  a  par- 
ticular wine-glass  or  a  particular  picture  or  statue ;  a  value 
which  unchecked  by  the  possibility  of  production  has  no 
limit  except  the  strength  of  the  desire  to  possess  it. 
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'«  not  merely  a  most  s trikW  J^r^'''  *^  PopuJation- 
modern  civilization,  butltTafTZlM  '^'  ^'"^^^^^  of 
consequence  of  civilization  !'•  ^'^^  ^'ereafter  fhow  a 
ral  order,  and  fuSw  ^f '\^ '"*^'^^^  ^^^^^  the  Z^^^ 

proofthattheintenronhVolTL^ 

If  left  by  just  municipal  laws  t nTf      ^  ^'^"^"ty  of  men 

the  strength  of  the  desire  toTfJ   '^"'^^""d  development* 
become  the  desire  to  usTCd  genSr^^'^"^  ««^  ««"i 
to  the  point  of  lowering  wTJ^?      ^'  ""'^ «"»  never  rise 
g've  for  the  use  of  2    ^  '  ''^  compelling  worker«T 
andjustearningLltti  iat?ir  ^^- thet^^^^^^^ 
ol'zed  and  the  resort  of  nLlff     ""^""^^""^^^monon 
^and  IS  shut  out  either  bv  ?«??^  *'''"  *°  "nmonopoCd 
<J't.ons,then  the  de  lTtole?l''^*"«*^««  or  soci^con 
npon  the  desire  to  use  InnT  ^''^^^"^ar  land  may  be  based 
element;  and  its  stren^h    ^'"''""^'  «^^««d  the  natS 
which  we  can  measurTtfei^^r^  ^"  "^«  onrwt'n 
ness  to  undergo  toil  and  trtSf  Jo'' f '^^^^«'  *^«  ^^"U 
become  when  pushed  to  full  ex '^^^^^  "^  gratification,  may 
the  strength  of  the  desire  for ^v    '•''"'  "^*^»ng  less  than 
mdaspensable  P-requisTt/Se^^i  fj!'^  ^""^  ^  '^^ 
But  •^'''^       ^''  ^'^^•"  *  "'*''  ^"*h 

amotmtVlxTrtlon'thatlf ',  "^  ^^"^'  ««««i«ting  in  the 
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'  within  the  natu- 
most  conclusive 
equality  of  men. 
^id  development, 
f  land  can  never 
d  can  never  rise 
iJing  workers  to 
t «  the  natural 
>inndismonop. 

unmonopohzed 
or  social  con- 
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nd  the  natural 
3  only  way  in 
e,  the  wiUing. 
location,  may 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
THE  TWO  SOURCES  OF  VALUE. 

SHOWma  THAT  THERE  IS  A  VALUE  PROM  PRODUCTION  AND 
ALSO  A  VALUE  PROM  OBLIGATION. 

Value  does  not  involve  increase  of  wealth-Value  of  obligation-Of 
enslavement-Economic  definition  of  wealth  impossible  without 
recognition  of  this  difference  in  value-Smith's  confusion  and 
results-Necessity  of  the  distinction-Value  from  production  and 
value  from  obbgation-Either  gives  the  essential  quality  of  com- 
manding exertion-Tho  obligation  of  debt-Other  obligations- 
Land  values  most  important  of  all  forms  of  value  from  obligation 
-Property  m  land  equivalent  to  property  in  men-Common  mean- 
mgof  value  in  exchange-Real  relation  with  exertion-Ultimate 
exchangeabihty  is  for  labor-Adam  Smith  right-Light  thrown 
by  this  theory  of  value. 

WE  now  come  to  a  point  of  much  importance.  For  it 
is  to  the  failure  to  note  what  I  wish  in  this  chapter 
to  point  out  that  the  confusions  that  have  so  perplexed 
the  terms  value  and  wealth  in  the  study  of  political 
economy  have  arisen. 

It  is  usually,  if  not  indeed  invariably  assumed  in  all 
standard  economic  works  that  the  conversion  of  labor 
power  through  exertion  into  services  or  wealth  is  the  onlv 
way  m  which  value  originates. 

Yet  what  we  have  ah-eady  seen  is  enough  to  show  us 
that  this  cannot  be  so. 

It  is  not  the  exertion  that  a  thing  has  cost,  in  past  time, 
that  gives  it  value,  but  the  exertion  that  its  possession  will 
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";  future  time  disp,.ns.  witl,  f 

yeemont  to  render  eZionir^,^'  '''^'''^  ''^  meJe 
"'^«t"«ie«  to  the  satisfacti  ,7;;    '^  ""*  ""l'»«ition  of  S 

tho  same  way,  the  value  of  sZ  '"  satisfaction.    In 

or  «o,netimo  perhaps  proLToTJl!'^'  ""'y  ^«  "^^'ease 
real  wealth;  or  even  by  the  de^!;!^'"^  "f  I>'-«<J"ction  of 

for  anstan.  0 :  I  with  another  "'"      '''^  ^^'^^^• 
bnt  consummate  in  the  211  T?  "^^^  *«  «*«ha»ffo 
exchange,  substituting  Lr  the  i.       ^^  «'^«  «^  "'«  fSS 
obJigation  fo  complet!  it  in  the  ft'  ''^'  ""  '^^•*^«»>««t  or 
"lay  give  or  renoivo  thinl  J  "*"'"''•     ''^a*  is  to  sav  T 

\-n  obligation   o    X  Ja"??  P'-^ *  value  in  rSj 
«entative8  of  labor  aJsome  .tfl  •?'  '^'  ''^^"'^^  «rrepro 

ThTnh^  '^*^  ^'  "«  may  exe  fat:  "'   -^'^^^^^^  ^"^"e 
The  obligations  thus  creafp,?^   ^    ^""^''^  obligations 
once  assume  value  and  becoL^""'^  frequently  do  at 
or  the  results  of  exertion     o^a  '^'^^"'^^^"^^^  ^or  exer'ion 
company  may  issue  ob^gaSne^rr^^^^^-^t-tock 
form  of  bonds  or  stock,  which  m^vJ     ''''''  ^■^°^'  ^«  the 
dependent  as  in  the  case'of  an  iSdlT'  "''T'  '  ^«'»« 
of  the  belief  that  the  ohlil;-         ""^  "^*^n  the  strength 
deemed,  irrespective  0?  am. ^'r'  ^"^  ^«  faithfully  ?« 
There  is  in  all  thrno^n.         ''P^^'»«"*«robliga«on 
creation  of  value-a  TZZT  "'  '''''''' '  '^"^  ^^efe  L  a 
dependent  entirely  upon  ex^^^^^^^    Z'  "'  '^^^^'^'^on  and 
exchangeable  QimntitHhe  C-     "'    i*  '*"^  *  ^^"«-a« 
"'and  through^xchaL  otC'^^^M"^  T^^^^  «^»^d  corn? 
Or,  again .-  Suppose  ?L^-  "^^^^  *^^°ffs. 

we  have  i-^^^i.^iTllt  troTth?'  *'\'«^«  ^'  ^^-' 

Spanish  disc.   .rf.v«  of  a  I:!-     ^  *^®  ®»n^e  kidney  as  the 

the  islander,  to     .  '     /tt"'h'  ""^/"^^^-d  of  tempting 

new  satisfactir .,     .,,  ,       T,  /  ?'^*^°&  *heir  desire  fnf 

ping,  or  kiili,/H:..  ;f  '.  / ^f  d  them  to  work  by  wh^ 

^  they  re,V3ed.    The  discovIZ 
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might  thn«  Uvo  carried  off,  as  the  Spanish  .•on.niistadors 
camedoffwh.,  readily,  exchanging  for  ox^rtioi;;^^^^^^^ 
parte  0.  the  world,  would  there  liave  great  value-not 
merely  precious  metals  or  stones,  woods  or  sTos-Zl 
even  the  natives  themselves.  For'carried  to  any  country 
where  the  power  to  compel  them  to  M-ork  was  l.y  miS 
aw  transferable,  these  human  beings  would  have  va lu 

tz;'  "^  ^^'^--r  '^*"*^'^"  *^^-«  *-«  kinds  of  vl: 

Whc  her  an  nidnadual  has  the  power  of  commanding 
exertion  from  others  because  he  has  added  to  trg"nend 
stock  or  s,n.ply  because  he  holds  the  power  of  demaS 
exertion  fn.m  others  makes  no  difference  to  him  or  to  tt^ 
In  either  case  he  gets  and  they  give 

Soc   ty  or  the  aggregate,  there  is  a  great  difference.^  Va  ue 
of  the  one  kmd-the  value  which  constitutes  an  addiln 
to  the  common  stock-involves  an  addition  to  the  weak 
of  the  community  or  aggregate,  and  thus  is  wealthTn  the 
pohtico-economic  sense.     Value  of  the  other  kind-  he 
value  which  consists  merely  of  t  he  power  of  one  ind"  vidua 
o  do  ,  :a, .  i  exertion  from  another  individual-adds  nothhig 
to  the  common  stock,  all  it  effects  is  a  new  distrZ  "n 
of  what  already  exists  in  the  common  stock,  and  in   he 
politico-economic  sense,  is  not  wealth  at  all 

In  the  development  of  political  economy  from  Adam 
Smith  these  two  and  totally  different  kinds  of  values  hav^ 
been  confused  m  one  word.  Smith  started  in  by  recog! 
nizing  as  value  that  which  added  to  wealth,  but  he  aftef- 

wS'  add7f  ?r^^^  carelessness  included  as  value  that 
which  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  but  adds 
nothing  whatever  to  the  wealth  of  the  community     This 
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«U  that  ta  value  to  t^iSid'H^.''"°^^'^  »»'''«' 
toco-econofflic  wealth  l7?"  „  °'  '°  "»  ""='°ded  as  po. 
deposition  Of  the  wealthy  elTri""  ^''^  '^'^  "■« 
to  whatever  was  to  them  s,m!^,-„  F™  '  """'"l  sanetiou 

'Xtt'i^Cor.f  ^''"--S!" ""' ""-  ^- 

a-d  a  value  that  didnot  L*^! 7*''  f  «">  o""-"™"; 
nonuc  defiuitiou  of  we^th    V-   .u  ""*»  "  PoMeo-eco 
point  on  whieh  (he  S  cal  .!  "'""^  '"^  ^"^  the 

Sm«i  has  been  eon^t  t'  ^^7  r^"^  "^  ^<'»»' 
political  economv  until  it  ..j.      ''  """Id  not  be  a 

eouldnotdeflnewVtEtui^^'  t«-'-»,  '''»'«■'  '"■d  it 
between  two  kinds  of  vZe  *^'^'^*^'*"»tion 

^^  ^irt:'rt:fri:^;;r^^'-'.ebe«innin, 

the  word  value  has  so  W  hL      °  f"*™'*  """nes,  but 
best  a  soienee  of  poUHcL  eeoi"ff  f  "»"•'  tha^  the 

kinds.  ^        '^^''^' "«*  as  one,  but  as  of  two 

By  a  clear  distinction  th^  ..««,• 
^y  originate,  embrace'(l)  th^  vZ/T  f  ^^^''^  ^^^"e 
the  exertion  of  labor  in  such  « -I       7         '*""'"'  ^^«"» 
twn  in  obtaining  the  sat?.t  f^  ^*''  ^'^  '^^«  f"t"re  exer- 
value  which  comes  fLSh!"-      ^'"^"'  ^°^'  ^2)  the 
part  of  some  men  to  comma„r"^'^*''"  ''  P^^^^  on  the 
part  of  others,  or,  whirr.f  """  '^'"P'^  '^'^'^on  on  the 
Pos^ion  of  obstadls  to  tl  LSr^'"^'  '^'^  *^«  ^- 
render  more  exertion  necessarl  /n  fi?  ""^  °^  '^^^^^  ^^at 
same  satisfaction.        "^"^^'^ary  to  the  production  of  the 
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Value  arising  in  the  first  mode  may  be  distinguished  as 
value  from  production,"  and  value  arising  in  the  second 
mode  may  be  distinguished  as  "value  from  obligation »- 
for  the  word  obligation  is  the  best  word  I  can  think  of 
to  express  everything  which  may  require  the  rendering 
of  exertion  without  the  return  of  exertion. 

Value  in  the  sense  of  exchange  value,  the  only  sense  in 
wbic  1  It  can  be  properly  used  in  poUtical  economy,  since 
this  has  now  been  fixed  by  usage,  is  one  and  the  same 
quality,  just  as  the  water  that  flows  through  the  outlet  of 
the  Nile  or  Mississippi  is  one  and  the  same  stream.    But 
as  we  distmguish  the  sources  of  these  waters  as  the  White 
Nile  and  the  Blue  Nile,  or  as  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  the  Ohio,  etc.,  so  we  may  distinguish  as  to  origin 
between  value  from  production  and  value  from  obligation 
The  mere  recognition  that  there  is  such  a  difference  in  the 
origins  of  value  woiUd  of  itself  do  much  to  extricate  po- 
litical economy  from  the  utter  maze  into  which  a  century 
of  cultivation  has  brought  it  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

But  while  making  this  distinction  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  essential  character  of  value  is  always  that  of  equiva- 
lence to  exertion  in  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  The  value  of 
a  thing,  in  short,  is  tlie  amount  of  toil  and  trouble  which  it 
will  save  to  the  possessor  (as  in  the  case  of  a  Crusoe),  or 
(as  is  the  usual  case)  others  may  be  willing  to  undertake  in 
exchange  for  it.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  toU  and  trouble 
which  thepurchaser  will  agree  in  hisown person  to  undergo, 
but  the  toil  and  trouble  which  he  had  power  to  command 
or  to  induce  others  to  undergo,  and  of  which  he  can  thus 
dispense  the  seller  in  the  attainment  of  his  desire.    No 
matter  how  this  quality  attaches  to  them,  whether  by  value 
from  production,  or  by  value  from  obhgation,  things  have 
value  when,  so  long,  and  so  far,  as  they  will  purchase  ex- 
emption from  toil  and  trouble  in  the  attainment  of  desire. 
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expression.'  It LfterX'f iL''-''\f .^'■'!^  *  metaphorical 
though  it  m.y  be  i^  iSd  d  grTe  'tl  '^  't  ^^^^^^^«' 
renderiug  exertion  withonf  Z       '    !  ®*™®  obhgation  of 
under  thf  form  of  eTc We  fr.?  ''  ^'''  '^"^^'^-    ^h^" 
ities  from  another,  ZlTfhltnT  ''^Ti'^'  '' ''^^^o^' 
part  of  what  I  sho«irSe^et^«   '^^  '^'  '''''^'  «"  ^ 
of  our  exchange,  receiW^in  l!  ^'i  '^P'"'«^*^  ^^  i^^P^ed, 
obligation,  tho^igrSabVt^J'i  T.^""^'  ^  ^««"^«  «^ 
imited  sanctions  to^reS^^  ^^'^"*  ^^^  ^i*!^ 

labor,  without,  so  far  as  it  ll.      ^^°''  ""  *^^  ^'^^'^t^  <>* 
Such  a  debt  m'ay  be  a  mereS  n7  ''*"'"  ""  ^^«  P^^' 
n^ay  have  no  means  of  Xw  or  1    '''''''T'''  ""^^^  ^^ 
collecting,  even  if  he  coXnL    ^^^  "«  ^'^^  "^eans  of 
debt  of  honor,  which  Is  the^'?'  '* '  ^'  '^  ^^^  ^«  «  «ere 
"^orally  binding,  but  which  thr       ^'  ^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  held 
to  help  us  to  coUect   T/i  Jav  .  "w^^^^  ^'^  "^^^  ^^^"^e 
sons  or  writings,  or  byl^rgnt^oT^^^^^^^  '^  1'^^  P^^" 
thmgs  as  in  mortgages-  or  bvfliT„        ^^^'^"^^^PeeiAc 
pay  if  I  do  not,  as  Sthe  nal  nf  *^'*'«"^«^t«  ot  others  to 
while  aU  this  miy  aff^bt  theTaL^^^^^^^^^^^        "^*««-    «"t 
of  my  obligation  to  another  and  S   "^^'^r  ^  "^^^  ^^«Po«« 
turn  for  it,  the  essentialp^e^l^^^^^  l'^""  ^''  ^"  r«- 

of  obligation  is  the  same  Tl\t  '"  ^^"'^"^  ^«™s 
f?oes  as  the  obligation  to 'render  .IT'  '"^  '^  ^^  ^«  ^^ 
gave  their  exchangeable  vaTuetn  T  '''''  ^'  *^^*  ^^ich 
^act  the  type  of  alf  debts  of  obliX'"'  "'  "'"'  ^«  ^" 

nized^^^clX^  In  itH^  :  ^"  ^^  once  be  re«>g. 
;vith  by  banks,  stfckexThan"!:  T\  ''  ''^  "^^"^  ^^^^t 
by  private  individuals  and  wf^  "'*  ^^"^Pauies,  or  held 
obligations  or  se2r  ties  BuUt  ? ''"^"^^"^^  ^^^wn  as 
flection  to  see  how  much  elfe  th  tr^J'^"^^  ^  ^^'^'  ^e- 
^s  really  value  from  2LtLn  li^^Z'^  ^"^"«  ^« 
wWer  kind,  whethertrbelJLtttw;^^^^^^^ 
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choses  in  action  or  mere  debts  of  honor  or  good  faith  un- 

r„S       Al^7'  "? '^''^^  P^^^^«g««  ^'^d  franchises, 
patents,  and  the  beneficial  interests  known  as  good-wiU  in 
so  far  as  they  have  value,  have  it  as  value  from  obligation. 
The  value  of  slaves  wherever  slavery  exists-and  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  market  value  of  slaves  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  three  thousand  million 
dollars-is  clearly  a  value  of  obligation,  springing  not  from 
production,  but  from  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  slave 
to  wor<  for  the  master.    So  too  with  the  value  of  public 
pensions  and  the  incumbency  of  profitable  offices  and 
peaces,  when  they  are  made  matters  of  bargain  and  sale 
which  IS  m  some  cases  yet  done  in  England  and  which  is 
I  fear  to  a  still  larger  extent  yet  done  in  the  United  States, 
though  surreptitiously,  as  it  is  habitually  done  in  China 
where  "civil  service  reform"  has  for  centuries  prevailed. 

m  li,nghsh  newspapers  one  may  yet  occasionally  read 
advertisements  for  the  sale  of  advowsons  for  the  cure  of 
souls.  The  exchange  value  that  tliey  have  is  of  course 
from  obligation  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  there  were  similar 
advertisements  for  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy.  These  are  but  survivals  of  an  earlier  and  per- 
haps  clearer  type  of  nomenclature.  The  value  they  have 
is  clearly  a  value  from  obligation.  And  the  same  thing  is 
true  under  more  modern  forms,  of  rights  given  by  protec- 
tive duties,  by  civil-service  regulations,  and  franchises,  and 
patents,  and  forms  of  good-will.  All  these  things  have 
value  only  as  "  value  from  obligation." 

Among  the  valuable  assessments  of  the  large  landholders 
of  feudal  times  was  the  right  of  holding  markets,  of  keep- 
ing dove-cotes,  of  succeeding  in  certain  instances  to  the 

S^^f  ii'T^'L'^''  ^*  ^"^^"^  &^^i°'  of  coining 
money  of  coUectmg  floatwood,  etc.  The  values  of  these 
were  clearly  "values  from  obligation."  But  that  they  have 
passed  msensibly  into  the  single  right  of  exacting  a  rent 
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for  the  use  of  land  is  proof  that  the  value  of  this  ri^ht 

r^^a-^.Xt:^ -£- --^p  «"--^ 

These  ways  of  giving  an  additional  value  to  thin^«  ,.1 

For  the  common  character  of  all  that  I  am  he?e  spea W 

rtium  ot  exertion  on  his  nart  fn  fiior«     m  •  ^ 

command  labor  without  tSur^n  of  air  coS'on 
the  other  side  an  obligation,  and  it  is  this  Lt^^^^^^^^^ 

Thus  a  verbal  promise,  a  bank-account,  a  pJoLsso^* 
note,  or  any  other  instrument  of  indebtedness  an  ann3? 
an  msurance  poUcy,  things  which  ft4uen%  have  v2^ 

ftnnZ^^i  ^^^^  ''''  ™^'*^^y  contingent  to  render  exer- 
faon  to  the  holder  or  assignee  without  retm-n.    Thus  vXj 

by  m^ng  toes  and  penalties  on  bL/og  rS  ^' 
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country;  or  as  strikes,  as  we  have  recently  seen  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  England  and  in  America,  may  increase  the  value 
of  coal  or  other  products;  or  as  a  drought,  which  causes 
great  loss  of  the  corn  crop  over  wide  areas,  may  increase 
the  value  of  corn,  or  as  a  war  which  lessens  the  supply  of 
cotton  in  England  may  increase  the  value  of  cotton  there 
All  such  additions  to  value  are  of  "value  from  obliga- 
tion," which  can  no  more  affect  the  general  stock  than  can 
what  Jack  wins  from  Tom  in  a  game  of  cards. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  additions  to  value 
which  do  not  increase  wealth  are  unquestionably  to  be 
found  in  land  value,  the  form  of  value  from  obligation 
which  m  the  progress  of  mankind  to  civilization  tends 
most  rapidly  to  increase,  and  which  has  ah-eady  in  the 
modem  world  assumed  perhaps  more  than  the  relative 
importance  that  slavery  once  held  in  the  ancient  world. 
In  an  England  or  a  United  States,  or  any  other  highly 
civUized  country,  this  importance  is  already  so  great  that 
the  sellmg  value  of  the  land  is  the  selling  value  of  aU  im- 
provements and  personal  property,  in  short  of  all  "value 
from  production;"  while  it  is  the  one  thing  which  the 
natural  progress  of  society,  in  short  all  improvements  of 
whatever  kind,  tend  constantly  to  augment.     Yet  this 
value  is  not  a  part  of  wealth  in  the  economic  sense.    It 
can  have,  so  far  as  .he  individual  is  concerned,  none  of 
the  moral  sanctions  of  property.    It  rightfully  belongs  to 
no  individual  or  individuals  but  to  the  community  itself 
Considered  by  the  vulgar  as  the  highest  form  and  very 
type  of  wealth,  land  in  reaUty  is  to  the  poUtical  economist 
not  wealth  at  all. 

And  this  is  the  reason  that  neither  by  Adam  Smith  nor 
by  those  who  succeeded  him,  however  much  they  may  have 
differed  as  to  tweedledum  and  tweedledee,  has  the  true 
character  and  dual  nature  of  value  been  realized.  For  to 
recognize  that  is  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Physio- 
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crats  that,  in  the  economic  sense,  land  is  not  wealth.  And 
this  involves  a  revolution,  albeit  to  society  a  beneficent 
revolution,  greater  than  the  world  has  yet  seen 

Yet  It  IS  perfectly  clear.    Let  us  go  back  in  thought  to 
our  imaginary  Isle  of  Eden,  and  fuppose  that  itf  dis 
.overers,  instead  of  making  merchandise  of  theThab  t^tt 
themselves,  had  done  at  once  wliat  the  American  Sn 
ar^s  have  done  gradually  in  the  Hawaiian  I  sands-made 
themselves  owners  of  the  land  of  the  i^l^nri   .«^     -.^ 

power  to  enforce  their  claim  by  pu^Utithad  ^ 
any  IS  ander  to  pluck  of  a  tree  or  drink  of  a  spring  S 
out  their  permission.    Land  before  valueless  would  at  nnop 
become  vahiable,  for  the  islanders  having  noTwlTto 
give  would  be  compelled  to  render  exertln,  or  the  prod 

Llr:lr'  ''\'^'  P"^^^^  ^'  ««-ti""W  in  life 
And  that  this  quality  attaching  to  things,  of  purchas  n^ 
by  exchange  exemption  from  the  toil  and  trouWe  n  Sf 
attainment  of  desire,  is  what  is  commonly  mint  by  v^^^^^^ 
m  exchange  a  little  analysis  will  show.  "T^e  vdL  of  a 
thing  IS  just  what  you  can  get  for  it,"  is  a  say^nrcurren? 
among  men  who  have  never  bothered  their  he^dsXpo 

f  ?a  ue~L:t'  ^^"T^-P—  the  con^Tn 
or  value.  A  thing  has  no  value  for  which  nothing  can  be 
got  in  exchange,  and  it  has  value  when,  so  long  as  and  to 
tl.  de^ee  that,it  maybe  exchanged foi some ^tXlng 

^ll^n'Ji  ^"t^"^^«  having  value  cannot  be  exchanged  for 
all  other  things  having  value.    I  could  not,  for  instance 
exchange  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  chee  eTakes  fora 
building  worth  a  million  dollars.    What  then  is  the  one 
^mg  for  which  all  things  having  value  must  d  rectlv  or 
indirectly  exchange  ?   We  are  apt  to  ignore  that  question 
because  we  habitually  think  of  value  in  ter^^^s  ofTonev 
which  serves  us  as  a  flux  for  the  exchange  of  all  vaTuS; 
and  because  we  are  apt  to  think  of  labor  as  a  vakable 
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thing,  ^dthout  distinguishing  the  different  senses  in  which 

readily,  and  some  that  it  is  practically  impossible  fo^v 
change  for  exertion -such,  for  instancVrreq^^^^^^^ 
telescope,  a  locomotive,  a  steamship,  a  piomiLorTnornr 
bond  of  large  amount,  or  a  bank-not;  or^greenback  of  hi^ 
denommation  But  they  derive  their  vleTomthe  fat 
that  they  can  be  exchanged  for  things  that  canS  turn  be 
exchanged  for  exertion.  "® 

Money  itself  derives  its  power  of  serving  as  a  medium 

that  which  :s  most  readily  exchangeable  for  exertion  and 

xe'rttn'    Thi^^^^^^^  ''  "^"^  ''  ^^  exchangea'Kr 

case  Jthe  ro^t       T  '''^  ^"  '^'  ^""^'^  States  in  the 

currencv     iht      ,     '""V"  ^^'  '^''  '^  '^'  Confederate 
currency.    Thus  value  ends  as  it  begins,  with  the  power 

of  commanding  exertion,  and  is  always  meas  Jd  by  that 
Again,  as  before,  we  find  that  Adam  Smith  was  right  in 

o^:^'''Zizrr''''''^'^^^  ^«  ^«tof  the  -tl;: 

ot  valiie.    Value  m  the  economic  sense  is  not  a  mere  rela- 

lon  of  exchangeability  between  valuable  things  whkh 

save  relatively,  as  oetween  one  particular  thinf  a^  at' 

Sr^^'f '  *^;"^'  '^"  "^^*^«^  '^'^'^'^  nor  dimTniS 

tiff  *'''''  ""^  ""^''^ ''  ^th  human  exertion  or  rather 

with  the  toil  and  trouble  that  are  the  inseparaWe  adiunc  s 

that  wh  ch  makes  it  comparable  with  that  of  an/or  Jl' 
other  thmgs  in  all  times  and  places,  is  the  difficulty  or  ea^ 

get,  that  IS  of  low  value  which  is  easy  to  get;  while  that 
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Which  may  be  had  without  exertion  and  that  which  no  one 
wiU  undergo  exertion  to  get  are  of  no  vake  at  alJ  Sheal 
ness  or  low  value  is  the  result  of  abundance- deamessS 

^t^^Tf'''''''l!^-    TheoneinsS;rth 
satisfactions  of  desire  may  be  obtained  with  little  efforf 
the  other  that  they  can  be  obtained  only  with  much  effort' 
Thus  there  may  be  general  increase  or  decrease  of  valufa^ 

Tiie  recognition  of  this  simple  theory  of  value  will  m.H. 

Which  n^kter^ir^her^^^^^^ 

the  hl«^  ^"t^«s  rations  of  that  fundaments  law  of 

use«  or  eonsnnaers  of  things,  thna  e^^ltag  them  Z^ 

that  mn^t  hl^     T"  *"  '^''^^  "^  "■«  *»"  «"<!  <««ible 
t»rifff   ■    ^  """J'>'-S<"'<'.  decreases  value.    Thus  31 

satisfaction  oftte  S  f!r  ±.™t"'-  """"^  "'"'""»  '^ 

tiofShTpr;iSe^"::i^f,f-  r"""" »' "  "'•- 

-tho,nostion^h£l»^J^S'--^-;^s 
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governmental  restriction  is  or  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the 

oJrr''^-  ^'l  ^'^  ''^''^  ^^^«  *«  ^  simple  reLt  on 
of  exchangeability  between  exchangeable  things^  there  mav 

IS  to  the  toU  and  trouble  which  must  be  undergone  by  ult 

f"r  deS  "Sca^f  ^'""r  ^'  '"^«'  therf  is  no'r^om 
teLt  offl  f^^^J^i^  ^^  **  *^««  to  the  relative  in-  /      , 
tmst^of  the  fe^ul  abundancejs^ways Jo  the  general  (  S^ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MEANING  OF  WEALTH  IN  POLITICAT 
ECONOMY.  ^"^ITICAL 

SHOW»o  HOW  V-^™  ™o„  ™„„„„,,,  ,  ^^^^  ^ 
POLITICAL  ECONOJIY. 
Wealth  as  fixed  in  "Prn 

PoIiUcal  economy-TrZif  rel^o??^^^^   of  the  scholastic 
elusion  the  same-Reason  of  the  (Ssn„tf     ^!'  ^o^^^-The  con- 
a«  wealth-Metaphorical   m  a„i„.t-S^"  ?  ^""'"'^^  ''^  ^"^'"o 
ical  meaning  of  wealth-Its  Tore    ~«^'!^   ''°?  P""-Metaphor- 
exchangeability-Similar  us    of  moneHfd"   '  "''  *^  ^^^^^^ 
the  proper  meaning  of  wealth-Its  ZTn-^'^^f^  "^''^  '"^^^ing 
in  political  economy-Whati«!!.Vv°^''''^"^^  economy  and 
Wealth  and  labor-Rs^ctorl  ZT      ^^J^^^^-^^e  of  weaUh- 
resuItant-Of  Adam  Smith-W^^^^^^^^  man-Wealth  their 

economy  a  moaning  pronJ  Jn  •  I-  ^.  carrying  into  political 
''money»-»ActuafweX'i;.'°'^7*l"''' ^•'°"°'"y-E^«mple  of 
production '' and  ''vIju7Lrv.''^'**'^^^e«'"»"-"Valuefrom 
has  no  single  wordS'an  IrtictT'";'"''''  ^°«"«^  *°"^" 
-Of  "goods"-Why  there  t        ''^  ^^alth-Of  "commoditiS" 

-  brief  ::^Sir„rnr """"  ^  ■'-"«<'  *»  ""ie 

to  the  n>eaning  of  the  torf  '»  7,T?  P"'T">=^  »»«  «<> 

«t  the  wort  ll^2^;z^!nJ"1*^''T'^"'« 

%'  "^  "natural  products  so 
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secured,  moved,  combined  or  altered  by  human  labor  as  to 
fit  them  for  human  satisfaction."  This  also  was  the  way 
m  which,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Physiocrats,  who  came 
substantially  to  the  same  conclusion,  had  defined  it.  But 
the  scholastic  political  economists,  instead  of  either  dis- 
covering for  themselves  or  taking  my  hint,  continued  on 
the  road  by  which  Adam  Smith  had  avoided  saying  finally 
what  wealth  was.  They  continued  to  discuss  the  word 
value,  so  confused  in  its  various  senses,  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  not  only  no  conclusion  as  to  the  real  meaning  of 
wealth,  but  finally  to  actually  destroy  political  economy 

Thus  the  confusion  into  which,  after  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  years  of  cultivation,  the  teaching  of  political  econ- 
omy has  fallen  as  to  the  meaning  of  its  principal  tem-a 
confusion  which  is  in  reality  even  gi-eater  than  in  ordinary 
speech,  that  makes  no  pretensions  to  exactness  in  the  use 
of  the  word-is  clearly  due  to  confusions  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  value.  The  scholastic  development  of  po- 
htical  economy  since  Adam  Smith  has  not  only  confused 
the  distinction  between  value  in  use  and  value  in  exchange, 
but  It  has  tended  to  cover  up  the  vital  distinction  between 
the  two  sources  of  value  in  exchange ;  that  originating  in 
the  storing  up  of  labor,  and  that  originating  in  what  I  have 
called  obligation-often  power,  devoid  of  moral  right,  to 
compel  the  expenditure  of  labor. 

This  is  the  condition  in  which  the  orthodox  political 
economy  now  is.  It  has  not  only  not  discovered  what  its 
principal  tenn,  wealth  in  the  economic  sense,  really  is,  but 
it  has  so  confounded  other  terms  as  to  give  little  Ught  on 
the  search. 

In  this  work  therefore  I  have  adopted  a  different  method 
from  that  employed  in  "  Progress  and  Poverty."  Finding 
it  necessary  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  terra  value  in 
a  fuller  way  than  I  had  before  done,  and  seeing  that  in 
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reverse  of  that  of  "  ProlIrS  P     ^^/'^  ""  "^'^^^^^  the 
beginning  with  wealthX^Iu  w  Mr^l'^''' '°^  ^"^^^^^^^  ^^ 
jvith  Adam  Smith  and  inont^n      ?  ''''^"'-    Commeucintr 
J  fouud  that  in  vXe  were  ^1^  TY'  ^'^  "^^'^"t  by  vZe 
«"t  things,  uamoi/t  Ja,'Xv"  ;^  '^  ^^solutej/differ: 
-"d  the  quality  o^'  ' Letom  Ir''?-  '^'^'^  ^^«^"«t^n, 
^mds  of  value  residted  in  woaV  .nT  T'  ""«  «^  ^W«h 
did  not.    Now,  value  frol  """"^  *^®  <>ther  of  which 

kind  Of  value  ^h^h  g     ^^^0"'.!^^^  ^«  *^-% 
of  iubor  in  the  production  Tf      '  uT''^^  "^  application 
common  stock  •of^e^rV^-^'^^^  ""f'  '^^'  to  the 
economy  consists  in  naturaimn  1  '  f"'"'^^^^'  in  political 
combined  or  altered  brhlan  1"?'  '"  «^«^"-cd,  moved 
Juman  satisfaction.    V^ue  W    ,r'  '^^  *°  «*  ^^em  for 
hand,  though  a  most  importan^!^  ''^^'^"*^°»'  ««  the  other 
result  in  increase  in  the^ll?  tfl'  "^  ^'^"«'  ^«««  no[ 
tion  of  wealth.    It  has  nnf^       l*''''^'  ^^  ^^  the  produc 
production  of  weih  b  f     ^^  ''^**'^^^  *«  do  ^th  the 
wealth,  and  itsprop^  ^^^  ^^e  distribXn  of 

Thus  in  the  ^V  I  have  i^  .v^'' "'^*  ^^^«^ff. 
proceeding  analytically  ^01^*^/''^  "^^PK  that  of 
«ie  same  conclusion  as  tlmt  re^h  T-'^""  *^  P^««i«ely 
Poverty,"  where  we  proceeded  21  h   '"  "^^'«^«««  '^"d 
-^ve  come  to  the  result  that  ^!!1^^.  '"'^  ^^^  ^^^d^ction 

«om,c  sense  consists  in  nature  I,  W    '"  *^«  P«htico-eco- 
so  secured,  moved  comhfnr  7     '"hstances  that  have  been 

astomthemforhuSSa'cr"''"^''  ^^  human  labor 
wealth  and  always  ha^^  ^ahL     ^    'f  '^"'^*^^«««  ^^e 

~;-i:^^^^^^^^^^^^^  tot  w^r.*^-  --  -  ^-e 

---^-mode^h~hrut^^^^^^^^^^ 
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the  methods  familiar  to  the  students  nf  fi,n  .  1   1    .- 
litical  economy  can  with  difflctty  b  ig1<^^^ 
that  m  going  in  this  way  over  the  subiect  of  li       '   ""^ 
has  been  seen  both  for  theVesent  an  Ae  f u^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
necessary  to  a  full  treatise  on  the  science  of  torin-i 
omy  and  that  may  elsewhere  be  disTensed  wiuf"''  "'"' 

I  wish  therefore  particiUarly  to  call  the  atte  Hon  nf  « 
rea<  er  to  what  has  been  here  ine     Not  ttu^^^^ 

that  I  have  alluded  to  sliows  *        ^"^  ""^"^"'"^ 

It  spriLg,  at  bottom  troJZ d^rire  ZZ  InVt'' 

Ti,^.  V  ?  ,'  ^  *^^  defenders  of  chattel  slaverv  and 
those  who  did  not  wish  to  oflfend  the  slave  power  n^W 
since  dominant  in  the  United  States,  were  obliged  to  ston 
their  examination  of  ownershin  with  nn^nV^o  ■  ^ 

that  the  purchase  Of  a  slavT^rdtt^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  ownership  as  did  the  purchase  of  a  mule  or  ofTbde  of 

T::c  orTtT'^"^f  ^^^^^^^  *^«  ind^siriliit;' 

obliledTo  «f  J'^'^  ^^^  °^'"^  *^«  ^«^lth  power,  a^ 
^  h  valt  r  '"■  ^^r^^""'^  ^^  *^«  "^t"r«  of  wealth 
tneretore  wealth,  thus  involving  themselves  and  leaving 
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£^h W^'?  ''',  ^  ^'^u'^  confusions  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  thing  whose  laws  they  profess  to  examine. 

liut  to  whomsoever  wishes  reaUy  to  understand  political 
economy  there  is  now  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  clear  and 
precise  determination  of  the  nature  of  wealth  whchever 
way  he  may  elect  to  begin.  wmcnevei 

The  power  of  the  imagination,  nay  even  that  power  of 
recogmzmg  likeness  and  unlikeness,  in  which  percIpTion 
Itself  consists  always  expands  by  metaphoi  thrprWy 
or  fundamental  meaning  of  a  word  in  colnon  use  andil 
IS  by  reason  of  this,  even  more  than  by  the  adoniion  nf 

Cbrf  T.'^'  *'^*  ^  ^^"^-^«  grow'  in  cop  tTesf 
flexibility  and  beauty.    Thus  such  words  as  light  and  dark 
ness,  sunshine  and  rain,  to  eat  and  to  drink  are  put  bv 

s"i'"w:?'t%'!if  T'''^'''^^  ^'  nses'in  co'mto^ 
speech.    We  speak  of  the  light  of  hope,  or  the  light  that 
beats  upon  a  throne,  or  the  light  of  even  s ;  of  a  S  Tr 
pose  or  a  dark  saying,  or  a  darkened  intellect    of Tj 

oi  «  rain  oi  buUets,  or  a  ram  of  misfortunes,  or  a  rain  nf 
questions  or  epitliete,  of  a  sUp  eating  into 'the  Xd  of 
rust  eating  iron,  or  of  a  man  eating  his  own  woid^   „f  a 

7:1      '^^^  '"°.'^'  "■•  °'  »  '»v«  drinki^il°^e  C^s 
words  or  actions  of  a  loved  otia     P{„f  o„  if        ^  ' 

in  common  speech  '^^.^tZ^JT^t^i.^lZf^ 

tive  use  of  them  proceeds.  The  broad  humor  of  the  S 
Ml  eomes  from  our  prompt  recognition  o"tte  dMcr^S 
between  core  meaning  and  figurative  meaning  Id  Z 
off  nsivencss  of  the  deliberate  pnu,  from  the  tape  Sent 

«.^:«' '°  °°'""««'  ^t^^  the  word  wealth  takes  on 
such  flgnrative  meanings  as  do  all  other  words  in  common 
use.    We  speak  of  the  night's  wealth  of  sta™,  of  a^et^ 
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wealth  of  imagepr,  of  an  orator's  wealth  of  expression,  of 
a  woman's  wealth  of  hair,  of  a  student's  wealth  of  kniw- 
ledge,  or  of  the  wealth  of  resource  of  a  general,  a  states- 
man or  an  inventor;  of  a  porcupine's  wealth  of  quiUs  or  a 
bear's  wealth  of  fur.    But  such  uses  of  the  woJd  wealth 
mipose  no  difficulty.    They  are  merely  n.etaphorical  ex- 
pressions of  abundance.    So,  too,  it  is  with  what  is  called 
naural  wealth.    We  speak  of  rich  ore  and  poor  ore,  of 
rich  land  and  poor  land,  of  a  naturally  rich  country  and  a 
naturaUy  poor  country;  of  a  wealth  of  forest  or  mines  or 
fisheries;  of  a  wealth  of  lakes  or  rivers,  or  a  wealth  of 
beautiful  scenery.    But  where  anything  more  than  abun- 
dance is  expressed  in  such  uses  of  the  word  wealth  it 
IS  that  of  natural  opportunity,  or  that  of  utility,  or  value 
m  use,  with  whicli  in  its  fundamental  sense  wealth  has 
nothing  to  do.    With  that  fundamental  or  core  meaning 
of  the  word  wealth,  from  which  aU  such  figurative  uses 
spring,  IS  inextricably  blended  the  idea  of  human  produc- 
tion.    Whatever  exists  without  man's  agency,  was  here 
before  he  came,  and  will,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  be  here  after 
he  is  gone ;  or  whatever  is  included  in  man  himself,  how- 
ever well  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  wealth  may  serve 
to  express  Its  abundance  or  usefuhiess,  cannot  be  wealth 
in  tlie  fundamental  or  core  moaning  of  the  word. 

So,  too,  is  the  stiU  more  common  use  of  the  word 
wealth  to  express  the  power  of  exchangeability  or  of 
commandmg  exertion.     As  commonly  used   the  word 
wealth  when  applied  to  the  possessions  of  an  individual 
includes  all  purchasing  power,  and  is  indeed  in  most  cases 
synonymous  with  exchange  value.    But  this  use  of  the 
word  is  reaUy  representative,  like  the  similar  use  we  make 
of  the  word  money.    We  say  that  a  man  has  so  much 
money,  or  so  many  dollars  or  pounds,  without  meaning 
or  bemg  understood  as  meaning,  that  he  has  in  his  posses' 
sion  so  much  actual  money.    We  mean  only  that  he  has 
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what  money  is,  no  one  wo,,!?*!"  > '  •    ^^^  *°  '''P'™ 
and  ships,  and  ^11^0,?        ^  °'  '^^-S  t^"'  ^'««P 

is  in  the  constant  htb"„?sSn7of""r^'  '^"'""S''  ^^ 
the  possession  of  money  ^      *''"'  P°sse^iou  as 

Mat;itogs1*ctm"„°::i""°°r  °'  '^^  ^"^  -ealth. 
all  know  S  tTeZe  an^r^'"  "'  '^  ''''^*  ^W"!  "« 
wo.-d,  ^:.ot7JZt^  todamental  meaning  „,  the 

eaU  the  teaching  otJmiS^f^'^  ^^  ^'""  ^e  colleges 

ho  understands^at  bott^tv  rajT'-r'^.f?  '■™  ^^"t 
last,  though  it  may  WS>  reJ»t^?'  ?"  ^  '""-"J  "» 
Bate  metaphor  and  r^^nS''''lr;!''°?°8  «»  elimi- 
idea  of  wealth  is  that  ^3  ,1*'""  ""^  ''"""'^  of  his 
changed  in  Xe  fo!^'?  "t  ™''?*''"'*' "■■  P-^^ots  so 
human  labofrt;  mTm  ort' ^T^  ""^  "^'■''iou  of 
faction  of  human  dedre  "  •**'  '<»•  ""■  «■"!»■ 

ofwtotfh:;t'tutd'^vrfrf"'r*'*^---8 

meaning  to  whfeh  in  ZwJ  P^od-ction.'  It  is  the 
mustbecarefXresWcted  pr"";^-^  '}'  ™"'  »*""h 
economy  of  eomSS  t  nf^  n's  '^'r""'"^'^  ** 
individuals,  to  which  onr  o  Jl„.  ,^  economy  of 

the  word  wealth  fa  coCo^^'Sert:*  -sually  refers, 
an  exchange  value  as  rtteSd?vM„T'''Si''''™^ 

.-eral  wcalth^^t  be  Sd^rir^^-- 


eir  possession  as 
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exchange  value,  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  wealth,  since 
as  between  individuals  or  between  sets  of  individuals  they 
represent  the  power  of  obtaining  wealth.    But  they  are 
not  really  wealth,  inasmuch  as  their  increase  or  decrease 
does  not  affect  the  sum  of  wealth.    Such  are  bonds,  mort- 
gages, promissory  notes,  bank-bills,  or  other  stipulations 
tor  the  transfer  of  wealth.    Such  are  franchises,  which 
represent  special  privileges,  accorded  to  some  and  denied 
to  othere.     Such  were  slaves,  whose  value  represented 
merely  the  power  of  one  class  to  appropriate  the  earnings 
of  another  class.    Such  are  lands  or  other  natural  oppor- 
tunities,  the  value  of  which  results  from  the  aeknowleds- 
ment  in  favor  of  certain  persons  of  an  exclusive  legal  right 
to  tteir  use  and  the  profit  of  their  use,  and  which  repre- 
sents only  the  power  thus  given  to  the  mere  owner  to  de- 
mand a  share  of  the  wealth  produced  by  use.    Increase  in 
the  value  of  bonds  mortgages,  notes  or  bank-biUs  cannot 
increase  the  wealth  of  a  community  that  includes  as  well 
those  who  promise  to  pay  as  those  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive.   Increase  in  the  value  of  franchises  cannot  increase 
the  wealth  of  a  community  that  includes  those  who  are 
denied  special  privileges  as  well  as  those  who  are  accorded 
them.    The  enslavement  of  a  part  of  their  number  could 
not  increase  the  wealth  of  a  people,  for  more  than  the  en- 
slavers gained  the  enslaved  would  lose.    Increase  in  land 
values  does  not  represent  increase  in  the  common  wealth, 
for  what  landowners  gain  by  higher  prices  the  tenants  oi^ 
lUtirnate  users,  who  must  pay  them,  are  deprived  of.    And 
all  this  value  which,  in  common  thought  and  speech,  in 
legislation  and  law,  is  undistinguished  from  wealth,  coild, 
without  the  destruction  or  consumption  of  anything  more 
than  a.  few  drops  of  ink  and  a  piece  of  paper,  be  utterly 
annihilated.     By  enactment  of  the  sovereign  poUtietd 
power  debts  might  be  canceled,  franchises  abolished  or 
taken  by  the  state,  slaves  emancipated,  and  land  returned 
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^  the  general  usufructuary  ownership  of  the  whole  people 
without  the  aggregate  wealth  bein|  diniinished  bv  ?h« 

wS  th«n  fT.^  """^^  ^^  ''^  "^«^«  destruction  of 

Tudor  eSed  he??  '"  v'"  "'  "^^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

nXCrwlfe^B^  r^rot^^^^^         -^^^^  ^^ 
ants  merchantable  property  ^'''^'^  P'^^' 

All  articles  of  wealth  have  value     Tf  fT,n,,  i 
they  cease  to  be  wealth     Cf  l?tZ      V  ^  ^°'®  ''*^"®' 
nof  wpnl^>,  „    •  ^^^'^-    ^^^  ^  things  having  value  are 

work?*  LTv''  Tr'"^^^  *""^^*  ^"  currenf  econom  c 
riv,  u  ^  ^  ''''^  *^'^^'  «^^  ^e  wealth  the  production 
of  which  uicreases  and  the  destruction  of  which  dec^!se« 

SXut'^^f-    "----derwlattetrn^ 
When  we  speak  of  a  communitvincreasinrr  i«  w.„ui, 

*  See,  for  instance,  a  book  used  »«  a  +»,*  v     i    . 
American  and  English  colIcTs  Te  '^1?,-    i^^''  '"  "^"^  "^  t»^« 
A. Walker,  third  fdition    Svork  ^.f^^'^'^'^^^'^y^^y^raneis 
prises  all  articles  of  value  anLSgeS""  ''     "health  com- 
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agricultural  and  mineral  predicts,  manufactured  ffoods 
ships  wagons,  furniture  and  the  like.    The  increfse  of 

iTse^fof  isrTr  "^^^^^^  "^^^^  '^^^^^ 

essenmg  of  wealth;  and  the  community  that,  in  procor 

T'::^::^^''''^!'''  "^^^^ ^^  -«^^  «-'^« -  tie  w's. 

that  oTnSi  «  K  !  '"'"'""^  '^'^•"^*^^'  °^  these  things  is 
arnted  bt  h^  substances  or  products  which  have  been 
adapted  by  human  labor  to  the  satisfaction  of  human 

Thus,  wealth,  as  alone  the  term  can  be  used  in  political 
economy,  consists  of  natural  products  that  have  be  n  sf 
cured,  moved  or  combined,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  ^-at. 
fication  of  human  desires.    It  is,  in  other  words,  fabor 

o  11  !,  ''  '^n  ''^  ^"  ^'^^^  ^ts  power  to  minister 
wifbn7!l  ^'''''•..^^^^^"^  *^^^*  °^ture  supplies  to  man 
without  the  expenditure  of  labor  i.  wealth  nor  yet  does 
the  expenditure  of  labor  result  in  wealth  unless  there  is  a 
tangible  product  which  retains  the  power  of  ministering 
to  desire;  nor  yet  again  can  man  himself,  nor  any  of  his 
powers,  capabilities  or  acquii-ements,  nor  any  obhgation 
to  bestow  labor  or  yield  up  the  products  of  labor  from  one 
to  another,  constitute  any  part  of  wealth.  Nature  and 
man-or,  in  economic  terminology,  land  and  labor-are 
the  two  necessary  factors  in  the  procrmvaoS^'^w^tK' 
,5!-  J  If  the  resultant  of  their  joint  action. 

WyiougT-Mam'-gmTth  nowliefVloi^^^ 
wealth,  being  mainly  occupied  with  showing  that  it  did 
not  consist  exclusively  in  money  or  the  precious  metals: 
and  though  incidentally  he  feU  into  confusion  in  regard 
to  It  yet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  passages  in  the  "  Wealth 
of  Nations"  before  quoted,*  this  was  his  idea  of  wealth 
when  he  came  to  look  at  it  directly-the  idea  of  products 
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Of  labor,  stm  retaining  the  power,  impressed  on  them  by 
labor,  of  ministering  to  human  desire. 

Now  in  our  common  use  of  the  word  wealth  we  make 
no  distiDot'on  between  the  various  kinds  of  things  that 
have  value,  as  to  the  origin  of  that  value,  but  class  them 
aU  together  under  the  one  word,  wealth,  speaking  of  the 
sum  of  value  which  an  individual  may  have  at  his  com- 
mand as  his  wealth,  or  sometimes  as  his  money.  This 
metaphorical  use  of  words  is  so  embedded  in  common 
speech  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to  object  to  it  in  common 
usage. 

So  far  indeed  as  such  use  of  the  word  wealth  is  con- 
fined  to  the  province  of  individual  economy,  the  relations 
of  man  to  man,  no  harm  whatever  results.  But  as  I  said 
in  the  introductory,  of  all  the  sciences,  poUtical  economy  is 
that  which  comes  closest  to  the  thought  of  the  masses  of 
men.  All  men  living  m  society  have  some  sort  of  political 
economy,  even  though  they  do  not  recognize  it  by  that 

rZ!;?  "''  '".?"'"  ^^'^  °^"«^  ^^'y  °^^y  profess  igno- 
^nce,  there  is  nothing  as  to  which  they  less  feel  ignorance. 
Fi'om  this  comes  a  danger  that  the  loose  use  of  a  word  in 

To  take  an  example:  Our  common  habit  of  estimating 
possessions  m  terms  of  money  does  no  harm  whatever,  so 
W  as  It  IS  confined  to  the  sphere  of  individual  affairs  in 

tTp' iill  r  ^^IF.^-^  "P-  V/hen,  sticking  strictly  to 
the  Idea  of  the  indiviau.i,  we  speak  of  a  man  owning  or 
ri3  °'/^*^,?^^  «o  n^««h  money,  we  are  perfectly  well 
understood,  both  in  our  own  minds  and  by  others  as 
meaning  not  really  money,  but  money's-worth.  Yet'  in 
parsing  insensibly  into  the  field  of  political  economy,  ihis 
habit  of  speaking  of  money's-worth  as  money  gave  enor- 
mous strength  to  what  Adam  Smith  called  the  mercantile 
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system  of  political  economy,  or  what  is  now  called  the  pro- 
tective  system-a  system  which  has  for  centuries  molded 
the  poll  y  of  nations  of  the  European  civilization,  and 
which,  though  now  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
pubhcation  of  the  -Wealth  of  Nations,"  still  continues 
I^gely  to  mold  it.  Both  on  this  account  and  on  account 
of  other  delusions  which  have  taken  root  in  the  sphere  of 
economic  thought  from  the  habit  of  commonly  using  the 
word  money  as  synonymous  with  money's-worth,  it  is  to 

that  would  express  the  distinction  even  y  hen  not  absolutely 
necessary,  between  actual  money  and  money's-worth 

The  occasional  use  of  some  such  distinction  in  common 
speech  between  wealth  and  wealth's-worth  is  even  more 
to  be  wished  for.  There  is  more  danger  of  injurious  con- 
tusion from  the  msensible  transference  to  the  economic 

suffice  for  the  individual  sphere  than  is  the  case  with  simi- 
lar  common  uses  of  the  word  money.  And  although  the 
scholastic  political  economists  have  been  since  the  time 
of  Adam  bmith  largely  alive  to  the  confusions  introduced 
into  political  economy  by  treating  money  and  money's- 
worth  as  synonymous,  and  thus,  so  far  as  their  influence 
has  reached,  helped  to  guard  against  any  danger  from  the 
transference  of  the  eommor  use  of  the  word  money  to 
economic  thought  j  the  sanction  of  the  most  respectable 
colleges  and  universities  is  now  given  to  uses  of  the  eco- 
nomic term  wealth  in  a  way  that  only  conscious  metaphor 
permits  m  common  speech. 

Now  since  our  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  wealth  in 
the  sense  of  wealth's-wortli  or  value  is  so  deeply  rooted,  it 
IS  to  be  wished  that  in  common  speech,  or  at  least  wher- 
ever common  speech  tends  into  the  province  of  political 
economy  as  it  continuaUy  does,  we  should  distinguish 
between  true  wealth  and  metaphorical  or  representative 
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wealth,  by  the  use  of  such  words  as  "actual  wealth »• 
and  "relative  wealth,"  meaning  by  the  one  that  which  is 
actually  wealth,  as  being  a  product  of  labor,  and  by  the 
other  that  which  is  not  in  itself  wealth,  although,  possess- 
ing value.  It  will  exchange  for  wealth.  Yet  this  would  be 
too  much  to  try,  and  I  think  all  may  be  had  that  it  is 
possible  to  gam  by  clearly  showing,  as  I  have  tried  to  do, 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  value,  one  tho  value  fi-om  pro' 
duction  that  adds  to  wealth,  and  the  other  tie  ve^ue  fn)m 
obligation  that  does  not. 

The  sum  of  wealth  in  civilized  society  consists  of  things 
of  many  different  kinds  having  the  common  character  of 
holding  in  store,  as  it  were,  the  ability  of  labor  to  minister 
to  desire  Yet  there  is  in  EngUsh  no  single  word  which 
will  clearly  and  definitely  express  the  idea  of  an  article  of 
wealth,  nor  has  the  usage  of  economists  yet  fairly  adapted 
any  single  word  to  that  meaning  as  an  economic  term 

The  word  "  commodity  »  will  serve  in  many  cases.    But 
while  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  of  such  an  article  of 
wealth  as  a  railroad,  a  bridge,  a  massive  building,  or  the 
result  of  the  plowing  of  a  field  as  a  commodity,  there  are 
other  things,  usually  accounted  commodities,  since  they 
have  value  m  exchange,  that  are  not  properly  articles  of 
wealth-such  as  lands,  bonds,  mortgages,  franchises,  etc. 
Ihe  word  "goods"  as  commonly  used  aJso  comes  near 
to  the  Idea  of  "articles  of  wealth."    But  it  has  connota- 
tions If  not  limitations  which  make  its  meaning  too  narrow 
tuUy  to  express  the  idea.    And  even  if  these  were  set 
aside,  as  they  are  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  the 
superintendent  of  a  Westera  zoological  garden,   who 
coming  to  New  York  with  her  husband  on  the  annual  trip 


With  a  certain  justification  which  will  be  indicated  in  the  next 
chapter  the  awyers  have  already  appropriated  the  term  "real  estate," 
or  real  wealth,  to  what  is  in  greater  part  not  wealth  at  all. 
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he  makes  to  buy  wild  animals,  jokingly  speaks  of  "shop- 
pmg  for  menagerie  goods,"  there  would  still  remain  an 
insuperable  difflctUty.  "  Goods,"  in  the  meaning  of  Utiles 
of  wealth,  ha«  m  English  no  singxUar,  and  it  is  impTssibL 
to  make  any,  because  the  singular  form  of  the  same  word 
ah-eady  holds  the  place  with  a  different  meaning.    mUe 

make  a  smgular  by  dropping  the  "  s."  Even  though  usase 
^ould  confirm  our  speaking  of  the  stock  of  a  dealer  fu 
wild  ammals  as  goods,  it  would  bn  tn  A.li       ^l        !, 

in  which  he  will  ha4  mo^*iS!'u5'"'«'™'*.V•»■«»■' 
nal  (roods »  an,!  .71?;  ,  "™,  """""tenal goods," " iater- 
nomrgoods"  "b!SS™?'  '^'^'j'  "*™  goods»a'nd  "eco- 
"transfS;  e„rdr«fd?^„'  and  ..collecUve  goods," 
occasional  bnrsto  „f  such  fl„?„T^"°™'''''  «<""'^'"  ^*^ 
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goods,"  "material-oxternal-non-transferable  goods"  and 
personal-external-transferable  goods,"  with  aU  their  re- 
spective  singulars. 

There  is  in  English  no  singular  of  the  word  "goods," 
and  the  reason  is  that  there  is  no  need  for  one,  since  when 
we  want  to  express  the  idea  of  a  single  item  or  article  in  a 
lot  of  goods,  It  IS  better  to  use  the  specific  noun,  and  to 
speak  of  a  needle  or  an  anchor,  a  ribbon  or  a  blanket,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  where  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  a  smgle  item  of  wealth,  without  reference  to  kind,  or 
of  the  plural  forms  of  the  same  idea,  I  shall  speak  of  an 
article  or  of  articles  of  wealth.  f       "^  an 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  GENESIS  OF  WEALTH. 
SHOwma  HOW  wealth  originates  and  what  it 

ESSENTIALLY  IS. 

Reason  of  this  inquiry-Wealtli  proceeds  from  exertion  prompted 
by  desire  bu  all  exertion  does  not  result  in  wealth-sfmpTe  ex 
amples  of  action  and  of  action  resulting  in  wealth- "Sg  and 

wJlC"        ?•  "^^f  °"'  °*  '*^°'*  '"^^^"°g  i°  increments  of  weaUr. 
Weal  h  essentially  a  stored  and  transferable  service-W  trans 
ferable  scrvice-The  action  of  reason  as  natural,    hough  n^tas' 
certain  and  quick  as  that  of  instinct- Wealth  is  service  Spressed 
on  matter-Must  be  objective  and  have  tangible  fom    ^'"'"^'^ 

TT  is  80  aU-important  that  we  should  know  precisely  and 
JL  certainly  just  what  the  chief  factor  of  political  econ- 
omy  wealth,  is  so  that  we  may  hereafter  be  in  no  doubt 
whatever  about  it  but  may  confidently  reason  from  our 
knowkdge  of  Its  nature,  that  I  propose  to  reinforce  all  that 
ha«  been  said  by  showing  just  how  wealth  originates  and 
what  m  essence  it  actuaUy  is. 

Wealth  is  a  result  of  human  exertion.  But  aU  human 
exertion  does  not  result  in  wealth.  Not  merely  is  tWe 
failure  and  misadventure  in  the  application  of  effort  to 
the  production  of  wealth,  but  the  production  of  wealth's 
not  the  only  purpose  of  human  effort 

aiTf«?r'T-'''Jl^°'  ^"^"'"^  ^'^'^  ^««'^«  ^»d  have  their 
aim  and  end  m  the  satisfaction  of  desire.    But  if  we  con 
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aider  those  actions  of  men  which  aim  at  material  satisfao 
tions  we  see  that  there  is  a  distinction  as  to  the  wlv?; 

rndtCd.        '"'  ^""^'^'^*''-    '^  ^*^-«  ''  i«  -direct 
To  put  myself  in  imagination  in  the  position  of  mv  mosh 

rairtrofi; ' '"  ""^^^  *^«  ^'«^-  -  «^" 

or  appetite,  or  it  is  aroused  in  me  hv  f>,«  o;„u*    *     ^ 

fled.    Or  I  feel  the  desire  caUed  thirst,  and  stoomntr  down 

TJJ!T''  '  *'""'^'  "^^  ^"^  «^"i^  salisfled     i  tL  ,nS 
satisfaction  are  in  such  cases  confined  to  the  same  person 
and  the  connection  between  them  is  direct  and  immedTato' 

vice  rendered  and  received  Rnf  f L  ^  f-  f^  ^  ^''^- 
action  and  satisfactr^stilf tfc  rd^rdiat:^ 
cau^sal  relation  between  the  two  having  noTtet^dilt 

ma?vlV'"'  '""r^^''  ^^'  *yP^«  *^^  *he  ways  in  which 
many  of  our  actions  attain  satisfaction.    These  arlthe 

deXr  tl "  "";!{  ^'  ^""  *'^^  animals  sXfyVei 
my  action  being  the  .ZZ:::tS'a'J:LT''^  '""^  ""^  -^^"^  "' 
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the  almost  accidental  cases  in  which  a  predatory  animal 
kilJs  a  victim  too  large  to  be  consumed  at  once,  there  is 
nothing  in  their  actions  which  goes  beyond  the  direct 
and  immediate  satisfaction  of  desire.  The  cow  that  has 
browsed  all  day  or  the  bird  that  has  brought  worms  to 
her  young  has  done  nothing  towards  the  satisfaction  of 
uesire  that  will  recur  to-morrow. 

Ill  such  cases  there  is  no  suggestion  of  anything  we 
would  call  wealth.  And  in  a  world  where  all  human  de- 
sires  were  satisfied  in  this  direct  and  immediate  way  there 
would  be  no  wealth,  no  matter  how  great  the  activities  of 
man  or  how  abundant  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  nature 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires. 

But  man  is  a  reasoning  being,  who  looks  beyond  the 
immediate  promptings  of  desire,  and  wb,    uua,,ts  means 

S^«V  f  ..  ^^"'"''^  T"^'^  "^'"'^y  -  <>*  the  fruit  or 
dnnk  of  he  sprmg  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  present  de- 
su'e     But  the  man  bethinking  himself  of  the  recurrence 

cLt'T  T^  "'*''  ''*^''^^"^'  ^'  '^^'^^'^  desire! 
cany  off  with  him  some  of  tli.  fruit  to  insure  a  like  satis- 

ksLr?  '^'r'"'"'' ''  ^*^ ''  ''^  ^''"^^^  prevision  plan^ 
Its  kernel  with  a  view  to  .satisfaction  in  future  years  Or 
with  a  view  to  the  futu,  satisfaction  of  thirst,  he  might 
enlm-ge  the  spring  or  scoop  out  a  vessel  in  which  to  caSy 
wa  er,  or  dig  a  channel  or  construct  a  pipe.  In  such  S 
action  would  be  spent  not  in  the  direct  and  rmedtl 
satisfaction  of  desire,  but  in  the  doing  of  what  Zhtt! 
directly  and  m  the  future  aid  in  satisfying  desire 

In  these  cases  is  something  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
previous  cases,  and  which,  save  among  the  storing  animals 

is  wealth.    It  consists  of  natural  substances  or  products 
so  changed  m  place,  form  or  combination  by  the^exS 
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road  hZttw"  ;^  £\^,  r  *-r^  --  a  determined 
"ride  and  tieT  Sat  rA,  '?  ^'''''  ^^^^  ^^^^"^^tly 
space,  leaving  Ji^'?:  ^li^S'^of  ^^i^f  ,^  ^  -tain' 

horse,pushingforwardhin3self  onfoot     m      ?•  *'"'  *^^ 
up,  he  unties  the  horse  and  fn  T-   .        ^^^"^  ^™  <^<^"^es 

some  distance  past  John  and  f  J      7^  "*^f  ^"^^^^^  ^^^ 
for  John  to  taVpushVCtV'^^^^^^^ 
journey's  end.    In  tL  tvin^L  ?if  V  ^^  ^"^  ^^  *«  the 
be  taken  and  ridden  forwS      *'''  ^'''''''  ^°  ^^^t  he  may 
to  the  way  in  Xh  eCT     ^T'l'  ««"^«thing  analogous 
is  fixed  or  tilanpinTe^rf'  ^^n^'action  of  desire 

for  the  gi-atificaZn  of^'et^'  or  ?  "  L"^  '*  ^"^  ^^  *^^«« 
carried  forward  bv  «L1f '     ',    i^""  *^^  P"^P^««  of  being 

.^  serve  C^ISre^^  I^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

effr^^^:::taf;;r^^^^^^^ 

harvest  it  •  then  to  !^?'S  •!  •  ?  ^'**''^  *^^  ^^^^^  ?  then  to 
flo^ir  into  bread  Af  nV*.'^?  ^°"^'  *^^^  *«  ^^^ke  the 
be  sub-d'vid?d)  there  isl-  '^'''  '''^''  ^^"^  ^^^^  ™ay 
say,  some  part  of  the  ^Z, ""'f  ^^  ^'^'*^  ••  *^«^  is  to 
yielding  the  finaf  atisf!^?  "T'^f  *"  ''^'^  *^«  P«i«t  of 
is  tied  i  sLSn  co^^^^^^^^^  been  accomplished,  and 


e  satisfaction 
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in  such  form  that  it  may  be  from  thence  carried  forward 
to  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  either  by  feeding  it  t7do 
mestic  animals,  converting  it  into  starch  or  alcohol  etc 
or  by  turnmg  it  into  flour  and  making  bread.    Flour  Lain 
IS  an  article  of  wealth  embodying  the  effort  necessary  to 
the  production  of  gram  and  the  further  effort  required  in 
grinding;  and  bread  an  article  of  wealth  embodvine  that 
and  the  additional  effort  required  in  baking,  in  Sm  in 
which  consumption  (in  this  case  eating)  will  give  the  satis 
faction  to  desire  of  which  bread  is  capable 

The  Idea  of  wealth  cannot  be  reduced  to  that  of  satisfac- 
tion since,  even  when  the  intent  and  the  result  of  the  effort 
is  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  expender 

whSi  th  '  '  ""r^  T'^'^'^^y  ^°  intemediate  s?ep,  in 
which  he  expended  effort  pauses  or  is  stored  up  for  an 
interval  in  concrete  form,  and  whence  it  may  be  released 
not  merely  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  expender  of  the 
effort,  but  that  of  another  as  well.    If  I  ph,ck  ?ruTt  to  d«v 

1  then  obtain  when  eating  it  woi  M  not  be  to  me  then  the 

as  the  result  of  a  service-a  service  of  which  I  mvself 
would  be  the  direct  beneficiaiy,  but  still  no  less  tn^a 
service  than  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  my  wife  were  she 
the  recipient  of  the  satisfaction  obtained  by  eating  it 

Thus  If  we  wish  to  bring  the  idea  of  wealth  into  a  larger 
generahzation,  the  term  of  widest  inclusiveness7hat  we 
could  select  would  be  a  word  which  would  express  thTiZ. 
of  service  without  limitation  as  to  mode.    E  estenttl 

toim  and  all  our  enjoying  of  wealth,  or  exchangintr  of 
wealth,  or  giving  of  wealth,  or  obtaining  of  weSth  is 
reaUy  at  bottom  the  enjoying  or  exchanging  Tg^'n^g 
or  obtaimng  of  service,  a  word  which  involves  the  nZ^ 
bihty  of  distinction  in  person  between  the  exertHf 
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Jffort^and  tto  redpient  of  the  iinal  sa««tion,  which  U 
th«  lowest  ZrolMe'fSriT""^  *."'  "'  "' 

oo...tou,eana.rt:rs:-rc^:i^t 

suiting  in  wealth  the  ItioTl  not  ^InrbT"  '^'^".'^ 

i'-rhetroS^3rC'^-^^^^ 

could  continue  '      "^  "^ '"  ''"«''  "«  k"""  it, 

»«».7  on  coSifnXrjotl'^f  S^  ^""^ !»"!"«  » 
at  you  snail  gratify  me  by  singing  a 
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song,  and  the  possibilities  of  such  exchange  may  be  some- 
what widened  by  the  understanding  that  though  I  -^X 
your  boots  or  tell  you  the  story  to-day,  you  may  give  me 
the  shave  or  smg  the  song  at  a  future  time,  and  do  this 
either  for  me  or  for  any  one  whom  I  may  present  to  re- 
ceive  m  my  place.the  promised  service.  But  manifestly 
the  exchange  of  services  that  may  take  place  in  that  way 
IS  as  nothing  compared  with  the  exchange  that  becomes 
possible  when  service  is  -mbodied  in  concrete  form  in 

rSwl,"'*^-^;  P'      '  ^^^*""^  ^^^^  ^  l^^^d  and  used 
at  will  in  the  satisfacti      .•desire. 

By  this  transmutation  of  labor  into  wealth  the  exchange 
even  of  such  services  as  cannot  be  transmuted  into  wealth 
since  they  must  be  rendered  directly  to  the  person,  is 
much  facilitated.   I  desire,  for  instence,  such  ser^ce  from 
another  aa  the  carrying  of  a  bag  or  message,  or  the  con- 
veyance cf  myself  and  luggage  from  one  place  to  another 
by  cab,  or  stage,  or  train.  There  is  no  equivalent  service  on 
nay  part  desired  by  those  for  whose  services  I  wish  nor  if 
there  was  could  I  stop  to  render  it;  but  by  the  interven- 
tion  of  wealth  the  satisfaction  of  desire  on  both  sides  be 
comes  possible,  and  the  exchange  is  completed  there  and 
then ;  those  from  whom  I  obtain  the  service  receiving  from 
me  some  article  of  wealth  or  representative  of  wealth  which 
they  can  m  turn  exchange  either  for  wealth  or  for  direct 
services  from  others.    It  is  thus,  and  only  thus,  that  the 
great  body  of  exchanges  of  direct  services  that  take  place 
m  ci^i^ation  becomes  possible.    Indeed,  without  wealth  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  men  could  avail  themselves  of  one 
another's  powers  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  do  the 
animals ;  for  that  some  animals  exchange  services,  whoever 
has  watched  monkeys  reciprocally  ridding  each  other  of 
fleas  must  have  realized.    Wealth  is  produced  by  man  and 
consequently  there  could  be  no  wealth  in  the  world  until 
after  man  came,  just  as  bees  must  have  preceded  the  honey 
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iSof  l^,";f  \  ^"J  *^""^^  "^"^  ^^  "«  wealth-making 
instinct  as  the  bees  have  a  honey-makinff  instinof  w 

reason  suppHes  its  place,  and  man  pLucefwSt/as 

na  urally  and  certainly  as  the  bees  make  honey-so  natu 

rally  and  so  certainly  that  save  in  unnatural  and  temporal 

The  essential  idea  of  wealth  being  that  of  exertion  in, 
pressed  on  matter,  or  the  power  of  rearing  se^fesCl" 
in  concrete  form  to  talk  of  immaterial  weairasTome 

of  tte  tern,  can  wealth  ir..lX.nJ^l^^, 

Human  power  or  capacity  of  exertion  To  f«iir  r.f  \  , 
wealth,  or  to  talk  of  human  sMrrowkdi  nr  f  "^ 
included  in  wealth  is  also  a  cont^J^ctSt  ^rC '^  " 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  WEALTH  THAT  IS  CALLED  CAPITAL. 

SHOWING  WHAT  THE  WEAI.TH  CALLED  CAPITAL  REALLY  IS. 

Capital  is  a  part  of  wealth  used  indirectly  to  satisfy  desire— Simple 
illustration  of  fruit— Wealth  permits  storage  of  labor— The  bull 
and  the  man— Exertion  and  its  higher  powers— Personal  qualities 
cannot  really  be  wealth  or  capital— The  taboo  and  its  modern 
form— Common  opinion  of  wealth  and  capital. 

AS  we  have  seen,  all  wealth  is  not  devoted  in  consump- 
XjL  tion  to  the  satisfaction  of  desire.  Much  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  other  forms  of  wealth.  That 
part  of  wealth  so  devoted  to  the  production  of  other  wealth 
is  what  is  properly  called  capital. 

Capital  is  not  a  different  thing  from  wealth.  It  is  but 
a  part  of  wealth,  differing  from  other  wealth  only  in  its 
use,  which  is  not  directly  to  satisfy  desire,  but  indirectly 
to  satisfy  desire,  by  associating  in  the  production  of  other 
wealth. 

I  have  spoken  of  wealth  as  the  concrete  result,  the  tan- 
gible embodiment,  by  change  wrought  in  material  things, 
of  labor  exerted  towards  the  satisfaction  of  desire,  without 
as  yet  having  reached  or  completely  reached  the  point  of 
satisfaction,  consumption. 

Now,  if  this  concrete  result  of  labor,  wealth,  be  used, 
not  in  directly  satisfying  desire  by  consumption,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  more  wealth,  it  becomes  in  that 
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final  use  If'^wealth  Tl!!^"  ^-"^^ ''  "^^^^^^  ^^evoted  nof  fo  *^ 

sa^sfaction  increased.  ^  *^^  ^°"^  possibilities  of 

'r^J^^o^t^^^^  ^ven  in  the  chap 

plucks  and  eats,  spends  hi   kbo.''^?'^"^  ^  fr«i<^tZ 
pnmitxve  form,  that  of  l^l^tl\  ^"  '^'  ^°«^  ^''-ect  and 

futnre  niore  conveniently  obtJnihr^^^^^^       niay  in  the 
fimt  a  concrete  result  of  the  1  '1^^'>'^"  this  gathered 

^J^eh  he  retains  has  bf^f aTftlf'  ?"^'"«^  ''  ^^e  fS 
^ay  be  .^^^^^  een  as  at  were  stored  up,  a„  energy 

be  utzhzed  again  at  a  f?tte\ J^ ^ll ""^^^"^  ^  «tone,f 
.concretelyinthiscase-thiTl  r   .  ^^'^  «*«^«d-u;;  Tabor 
»s  wealth,  and  will  retain  tv  ^  f '''*^  ^"^  transported  S 
»P  iabor,  untilTis  a   o„t' '^'^ *^^ ^^ ""'^^ orttZ 

^X  V  Sri4%^tl-  "^"-i  the  p„».i„„  „, 
vement  place  n,ay*„Se  tt,  „  f^-^  '*  *»  « ■»»«  coaf 
torn  in  different  way.     Tf'^''"°''  »'  "ii^tering  to 
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that  in  the  future  he  may  more  readily  and  more  abun- 
dantly  satisfy  his  desire  for  such  fruit. 

AU  three  of  these  portions  are  alike  wealth.  But  the 
first  portion  is  merely  wealth;  its  use  is  the  final  use  of 
all  wealth-the  satisfaction  of  desire.  But  the  second  and 
third  portions  are  not  simply  wealth-they  are  capital; 
their  use  is  in  obtaining  more  or  other  wealth,  which  in  its 
turn  may  be  used  for  the  satisfaction  of  desire 

In  other  words,  all  capital  is  wealth;  but  all  wealth  is 
not  capital.  Capital  is  wealth  applied  to  the  production 
of  more  or  other  wealth.  It  is  stored  labor,  not  applied 
by  one  further  step  to  the  ultimate  end  and  aim  of  all 
labor,  the  satisfaction  of  desire;  but  in  the  production  of 
more  wealth  to  the  further  stoiage  of  labor 

By  the  storage  of  labor,  which  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  it  becomes  possible  for  man  to  change 
the  time  in  which  a  given  exertion  shaU  be  utilized  in  the 
satisfaction  of  desire,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  sum  of 
satisfactions  which  given  exertion  may  procure.    And  bv 
the  usmg  of  wealth  as  capital,  which  is  the  calling  of  past 
exertion  to  the  service  of  present  exertion,  he  is  enabled 
to  concentrate  exertion  upon  a  given  point,  at  a  given  time 
and  to  call  m  as  it  were  by  the  way,  forces  of  nature  which 
far  transcend  in  their  power  those  which  nature  has  put 
at  his  use  m  the  human  frame. 

«t?i?  "!?'?'*'*^L  '"^^^"''^  ^'""^^  ^"^  *^«  ^"11  ^^  his  massive 
skuU  and  sharp  horns  a  weapon  of  offense  by  which  almost 
the  whole  strength  of  his  frame  may  be  concentrated  upon 
one  or  two  nan-ow  points,  thus  utilizing  the  maximum  of 
force  upon  the  minimum  of  resistance.  She  has  given  to 
man  no  such  weapon,  for  his  clenched  fist,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  horus  of  the  buU  his  bodily  resources 
fui-nish  IS  a  far  inferior  weapon.  But  by  turning  his 
labor  into  capital  in  the  shape  of  a  spear  he  is  enablfd  on 
occasion  to  concentrate  nearly  the  whole  force  of  his  body 
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or  sling,  he  may  exert  in  olinstanTth^  f        Z  '"^'^^^^ 
accumulated  during  longer  LtetT,.  1A       '  *^*^  '^"  ^« 
as  the  result  of  nianv  tv^Zr^  T.-       ^^  *'"'®'  »»^  Anally, 
he  can  exert  il  Z^ne^ZLTf^  '' '"'"  '"*°  ^"^^*^^ 
any  of  the  forces  of  which  Zl  ""^?  ^'^'""^  ^^^^ 

give  him  command  '''''^'''  "*  ^^^  ^^^  t>ody 

^e^^^Vo^^^^^^^  ^«  ^^-f  ^o  a  higher  or 

give  it  a  certa  n  measme  ofT..       '''''"■'*'  ^"^^«  ^^^^^ 

of  its  utiiizationrrt  f;'dSro^^^^^^^^^  "^^  ^^^-^^ 

places.    Capital  is  storo,!  ini.  ?^^  ^'""^^  <^^  other 

third  Power'by  beintu^^^^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^  ^^^^^  or 

of  fresh  wealth  or  of  Wer  1«  f  .V  *^^  Production 
It  is  likewise  to  t  X  Jr.i  satisfactions  of  desire, 
of  wealth-that  s  to  say  welltJ  '  ?f  ^  ^^^"^  ^  ^^^m 
aiding  labor  in  the  prScdon  of  "2  '""  *?^  P"^^«««  «* 
satisfactions-nothinVcan  tei^.^^^^^^^^  -greater 
and  the  term  capital  is  subje  t  S  h  p  't  w'  ^'«^*^' 
limitations   that   apply  to  ill  f  restrictions  and 

qualities  such  as  iTidge  s^^^^^^  ^--""^ 

of  labor  and  can  never  be  nrnn  i  f  *'^'  ^''  ^"*^i*i«« 
Wliile  in  common  speel  it  malT^^  *''^*'^  "«  ^^P^^al. 
a  metaphorical  senTe T.nnr^  he  permissible  to  speak  iu 

thereby'that  iTare    uslt^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^"^ 

sessors  advantages  akmSi   ^^/^^Iding  to  their  pos- 
yet  to  transferThi^':  tapC^^^^^ 
nomic  reasoning  is   as  manv  ^   T       ^^^"'^  *^  ««o- 

legtXl^^d&rt^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^P-^^  P^-^vi- 
or  other  things  of  tLiZjl?"''  «^P^«n^i««oiy  notes, 

of  spurious  wealth  mav  in  fl    ?  'f  ^'°  ^^  "^  ^''^^^S 

possessor  be  e^IeTto  th.        "^'  '^  *^^  "^^^^^"^^ 
quivaient  to  the  possession  of  capital,  they 
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can  constitute  no  part  of  real  capital.  All  the  public  debts 
of  the  world  do  not  add  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world-are  incapable  of  aiding  by  one  iota  in  the 
production  of  wealth  j  while  the  gi-eater  part  of  what 
figures  in  our  oflflcial  reports  as  capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads, etc.,  IS  in  reality  nothing  but  the  inflation  of  expec- 
tation. Capital  in  the  economic  sense  is  a  tangible,  material 
thing-matter  changed  in  place,  form  or  condition,  so  as 
to  fit  It  for  human  uses,  and  applied  to  aiding  labor  n  the 
production  of  wealth  or  direct  satisfactions 

To  recur  to  our  first  simple  illustration:  A  high  chief 
of  the  Hawauan  Islands  in  the  old  heathen  days  might  on 
discoyermg  a  tree  laden  with  fruit,  have  eaten  his  M  ind 
hen  laid  the  tree  under  taboo.  He  might  thus  have  ob- 
tained for  himself  something  of  the  same  advantages  that 
he  would  have  obtained  by  carrj-ing  some  of  the  fruit  to 
a  more  convenient  place,  for  the  inhibition  upon  others 
might  have  led  some  of  them,  in  return  for  the  privUege 
of  taking  It,  to  consent  to  bring  him  some.  But  the  result 
would  not  have  been  the  same  to  the  community  as  a 
Whole.  His  Laziness  could  have  obtained  the  fruits  of 
labor,  but  only  by  virtuaUy  taking  the  labor  of  others 

And  so  the  son  of  an  Hawaiian  missionary,  who  in  the 
legal  ownership  of  land  holds  the  Christian  equivalent  of 
the  old  heathen  power  of  taboo,  may  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  permitting  others  to  apply  labor  to  his  land 
compel  them  to  bring  him  wealth  or  capital.    The  posses- 
sion of  this  power  so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned  is 
equivalent  to  the  possession  of  wealth  or  capital,  but  not 
so  to  the  community.    It  implies  no  addition  to  the  sum 
ot  production  or  to  the  power  of  future  production.    It 
iniplies  merely  a  power  of  affecting  the  distribution  of 
What  may  already  by  other  agencies  be  produced. 

««i  *'i!  .\  *^^^  P^''*  ""^  ^^'^^  ^«  really  wealth  is  capital, 
and  that  what  is  not  wealth  is  not  capital,  is  so  clear  that 
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say  in  "  Progress  and  kvJtyT^f^     "'?  r^'^'^-    As  I 
(Book  I.,  Chapter  II.,  ^^tITI^:^;^?^^^^^^^^^ 

never  read  a  line  of  SCltl^^^'T  '"/'"'«^"* '»«»  ^^f  haj 
differ  in  respect  to  a  sing  e  SL  rtTwt  H ''  'r"?''"'  ''  ^''^^  ^°»W 
capital  or  not.  Uon,y\lZ^^^J^Z^ft'  i*  ^''°"'^  ''^  accounted 
or  in  speculation  would  ^Lclrd  °  A  ''° '°  ^'^  ^"^'"^^^ 
household  or  personal  expenses  Z.M  ?'*^i:  """'^  ««*  ««d«  for 
crop  held  for  sale  or  for  s'ed  ortof 'ed  t  J^^  ^^^^  «'  "^  ^«™er's 
wages,  would  be  accounted  capTtal  •  hLm  i^jP  '"  P'^'*  P^^J^^^t  of 
family  would  not  be.    The  hordes  an  J!  ^"^  "'"  "^«  *"  ^^^^  "^n 

bo  classed  as  capital:  bu?  an  eo„?n«    T'^^'  ""^  "  ^'^«^°^a°  would 
owner  would  not"^    So,  no  one  wZXT  'f  ''''  P'^^«'-«  «^  i* 
the  false  hair  on  the  h;ad  of  a  2^L  f^f.  "'  "°™""«  ^«  '''^P'^'^l 
smoker,  or  the  toy  with  which  a  chnS\    ,     ■^'""  '"  *^"  ""'^tl^  of  a 
hair-dealer,  of  a  tobacconfst  or  tte  t.?  ^^i"^'  ^"*  ^'^^  «t««k  of  a 
unhes  tatingly  set  down  as  capli  '  llZl^l'^'''''''  ^«"ld  bo 
for  sale  would  be  accounted  Sal   but  iT  A°^  '^  ^''""^  ^'^'^  '"^''e 
for  himself.    Food  in  the  possess  on  'of  a  w  /S'  °°'**  ^^  '^'^'^  '"ade 
teur  would  be  accounted  capital    but  no?  }^^f^f^^'  or  a  restaura- 
housewife,  or  in  the  lunch  basket  of  „        t  ^''"'^ '°  ^'^^  P'^^try  of  a 
hands  of  the  smelter,  or  fodder  or  d-'  '°'     ^^-''•°"  '"  the 

ta  J  butnot  the  pig-iron  Td  ^  ^TlS  SV^'I ^ f '''^""^^'^  -P>- 
bellows  of  a  blacksmith,  the  looms  of  a  W         "'"^  ''^  *  ^'^''^t.     The 
no  the  sewing-machine  of  a  woman^hr^""^'  T'^^  ''^  •^'^P^^'^l  5  b"t 
building  let  for  hire,  or  us^  foTb  J         ''  ""^^  ^«''  «^  ^o^k :  a 
but  not  a  homestead     In  s^rt  r  ?»•    t"'''  """  P^°^»c«ve  puiposes  • 
when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  wrote  *:/hItirV'°"''  ^"'^  tha^;  'L' 
expects  to  yield  him  a  revenue  is  ca  iK-     ^  """'«  «*°«^  ^^ich  he 
his  unfortunate  slip  as  to  persona?  ouaHK  """^'"f"    ^"'''  «">"«"g 
what  his  enumeration  of  money^t  LT  Sf,'  ^'^  'I'^'^^tying  some 
the  different  articles  of  ca^l  than  did  a?"'  'l  ^.\'°"'^  ^«"^'-  »«* 
which  in  the  previous  partV  hfs Tha^tf  ??  ^'""V"  *^«  ?■»«««»« 

Now,  if,  after  havirie  th,i«  Zl      FI  .  ^^''^  condensed, 
from  the  wealth  th"?^*^  cYpTaf  1  'T  Tf '  ^^'^^  '«  °'^P't«' 
between  the  two  classes,  we  shaU  It  J^  •  A    .  ''"  *^^  ^^'^tinction 
ter,  capabilities,  or  final  destiiiSn  of  fh^ft     ^'  "'  '"^  *^«  ^^arac- 
W  vainly  attempted  to  drawtUf  " ^e^Tto^ XT;;-^^^^^ 


^TH.  Hook  II. 

ch  if  we  pay  atten- 
f  the  words,  ^g  j 
speaking  of  capital 
'  the  Terms  ")  ; 

given  time  in  a  given 
elligent  men  who  had 
3ubtful  if  they  would 
'  should  be  accounted 
>r  use  in  his  business 
money  set  aside  for 
lat  part  of  a  farmer's 
?  in  part  payment  of 
T  the  use  of  his  own 
)f  a  haekman  would 

•  the  pleasure  of  its 
counting  as  capital 

•  in  the  mouth  of  a 
;  but  the  stock  of  a 
toy-store,  would  bo 
i  a  tailor  had  made 

'  coat  he  had  made 
eper  or  a  restaura- 
■  in  the  pantry  of  a 

•  Pig-iron  in  the 
be  accounted  capi- 
1  of  a  yacht.  The 
M  be  capital ;  but 
''  her  own  work ;  a 
ductive  purposes; 

find  that  now,  as 
's  stock  which  he 
And,  omitting 
qualifying  some- 
'  could  better  list 
th  in  the  passage 
ndensed. 
h  that  is  capital 
'  the  distinction 
ks  to  the  charac- 
smselves,  as  has 
Qe  that  we  shall 
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find  it  to  be  as  to  whether  they  are  or  aro  nnf  in  fi, 
consumer.'  Such  articles  of  w/aith  as  i.H  ,1  f  P'^'^^^^'O"  «'  tho 
or  in  their  products,  are  yot  to  bo  oxehanll  ''*""'*''^^^'«'  "^  their  uses, 
of  wealth  as  aro  in  the  hands  of  fL^^  '"'  "''P'"^^ '  ^''''^^  "'""lea 
if  we  define  capital  ar^^S^t^Zr'"!.'" '"""•'*  ^^P'^al.  Ho.k-o, 
exchange  to  include,  not  2  o,v  thrT  "^^  T"""''  ""^erstauding 

also  such  transmutations  as  oecurwC^"^^^^^  'T''  '°  '""•^'  ^"* 
forming  forces  of  nature  are  utuled  fo^  r^Troductive  or  trans- 
shall,  I  think,  comprehend  all  t^o  ttil  IhaTTr'^'  °'^"'^'*^'  ^« 
capital  properly  includes,  and  shut    utain^  ^'"''''''  "'""^  °' 

definition,  it  seems  to  mo  fo   in«t„V  ,  .  ''*'•'"  °*^*-     ^n^^er  this 

really  capital.  For  itTs^To  wltSi^ L!^  '''  ^"^'  ^^^^  ^  - 
exchanged  or  not  which  makes  a  to '  1  If  ^'f  "*'  "'"'  '''"^  *°  ^« 
an  article  of  wealth.  Thus  h^  lathe  n/'  '^  '"P'*'^^ '"  ^'  "^^'^^V 
making  things  which  are  to  be  ,xchan^.di«^  manufacturer  used  in 
kept  by  a  gentleman  is  not  ThT^^L  '"P'^^^;  ^^ile  tho  lathe 
of  a  railroad,  a  public 70,^1^0  1  T  "  ^'^^ -"^t^uetion 
hotel,  etc.,  may  bo  said  to  be  Saced  r/l,;  '"''^'■'T^'  «  theater,  a 
exchanffo  is  not  efff^otJ  „i,    T  ^^  ''''^^'^  ''^  exchange.     The 

indefinite  numbortf  p'  5  YeTTh '"*-"*"^  '^  ""^^' ^'^^^  - 
"consumers"  of  the  raiboad  tl«  f  ^  '  'IT  ''''^^''^''  '^"^  tlie 
theater  or  hotel,  a  e  not  he  o^^'  *f  f.?^  ""^'  ^^e  stage-coach, 
to  time  use  thorn  ™'"'  ^"*  *^"  P^"«"«  ^^^  from  time 

standing  of  nrodi.ntmn  „,i  .P,  ""*'"°"-    It  is  too  narrow  an  under- 

things.  %irHrroi:irs\rm::ew\;""t  '"^^  ""^^^^^"^ 

the  bringing  of  them  to  the  eonslrr     S        ™'^"^  '*  "'"'^«'  ''"^ 
is  thus  as  truly  a  producer  as  JstTr^       f  ?^''^*''*  ^^  storekeeper 

*  Money  may  be  said  to  bo  in  the  hnn^c  „*  *t,  ^  ~ 

voted  to  the  procn-ement  of  LTtifi    7-  *^^  consumer  when  de- 

voted to  cons'^.mptioMt  ;epKlt?l^^^^^^^^  f'l'''  ""' '°  "«^"  '^«- 
in  the  previous  pLgraphThaT^^vrn  -^^^^^  '''  '"*^  *^"'  ^^''* 
would  be  covered  by  this  distTnc^i^n  ?'  '"^ ""  classification 
eoirect.  In  speakingVf  Iney  Tn  thi«  1  ""'.  ^/  «"t>«tantially 
speaking  of  coin,  for  althoZf'^  <'°°"««tion,  I  am,  of  course, 
functions  of  coin  ittnotrath'^and'  '"''"7,/"'^^  P^'^o""  all  the 
["Progress  and  Pover^^-rokVchaXnT"'"'  '"  *"^^"^'- 
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writC^tlS;  l^rolly!T'i''  *"^  ^"P^'t-nco.  I  am  not 
control  a  great  «ocia'l  problem  aid  if  !'/ ''  ?'"^«^"  the  law«  X, 
a  clear  idea  of  what  tlm.g,  aie  "^'.fj^  ^'f ''  '""  '«^"  '^^^  'o  fom 
purpose  is  served.  ™^'*"*  "^^c"  ^e  speak  of  capital  my 

o«eXt;itX^VaS^^^^  '«.;  -  -"  ««e„tion  to  what  is 
andthelike.a8U8ediSitWU  !™'  ^'''''^'''''«»P'ta^^ 
nothing  can  be  generalfyaSed  o/Z'-T  ''^'l™^'  ''^'  ""St 
afflrmec  or  denied  of  the  who™ Iss  of  M  •  '".?""'  '^'^^  «''""ot  be 
failure  to  bear  this  in  min.l  has  ^f «  T  ^^^^  "-^Presont.  The 
and  permitH  fallacies   nfhlJ       ^  **"  ""^'^  confusion  of  thonJi,7 

;;uths.  Wealth  ;r,:„*''r-/-j-^^^^  pass  ?oVa*^ 

be  remembered,  involves  the  Lea  o,  ™\      "^"^  ^'  ''«'*"»>,  it  must 
s'on  of  wealth  to  a  certain  lJ.«n  f  •  *'''°'"'n»eability.    The  posses 
any  or  all  species  of  weath  S  that ''  ""T'^''"'''  ''''  Possesion  o^ 
consequently,  soof  capitT  **  ^^"Ivalent  in  exchange.    And 
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portanco.  I  am  not 
over  the  laws  which 
las  been  led  to  form 
«peak  of  capital  my 

attention  to  what  ia 
"capital,"  "wages," 
ract  tonus  and  that 
lem  that  cannot  be 
9y  represent.  The 
fusion  of  thought, 

pass  for  obvious 
ot  wealth,  it  must 
"ty-    The  posses- 

the  possession  of 
I  exchange.    And 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

WHY  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CONSIDERS 
ONLY  WEALTH. 

SHOWING  THAT  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  AS  PROPERLY  STATED 
COVERS  ALL  THE  RELATIONS  OP  MEN  IN  SOCIETY  INTO 
WHICH  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  INQUIRE. 

Political  economy  does  not  include  all  the  exertions  for  the  satis- 
faction  of  material  desires ;  but  it  does  include  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  it  is  through  value  that  the  exchange  of  services  for 
semoes  is  made-Its  duty  and  province. 

POLITICAL  economy  has  been  defined,  and  I  think 
sufficiently,  as  "the  science  which  treats  of  the  na- 
ture of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distri- 
bution."   The  object-noun  or  subject-matter  of  political 
economy  iB  therefore  wealth.    Now,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  wealth  is  not  the  only  result  of  human  exertion,  nor 
IS  It  indeed  the  end  and  aim  and  final  cause  of  human 
exertion     That  is  not  reached  until  wealth  is  spent  or 
consumed  in  satisfaction  of  desire.    WealUi  itself  is  in  fact 
only  a  halting-place  or  storehouse  on  the  way  between 
prompting  desii-e  and  final  satisfaction ;  a  point  at  which 
exertion,  journeying  towards  the  satisfaction  of  desire  re- 
mams  for  a  time  stored  up  in  concrete  form,  and  from 
whence  it  may  be  caUed  forth  to  yield  the  satisfaction 
which  IS  its  ultimate  aim.    And  there  are  exertions  aiming 
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the  proper  object  of  thT^^^^^^^^^^^  f  ^^a^thf    Is  „ot 

bution  of  human  satisLS^^^  ^^^  distri- 

tion,  while  including  ;;!lth'  !f  "^7^^  T*  *^^«  ^-^^■ 
through  material  se^cTs  dsoTno^f  ""^  satisfactions 
not  take  concrete  fom  ?  "^'  ''™««  «^at  do 

-i^oeX;^^^^^^^^^^ 

out  one  that  has  been  X«f  '^?^'^"  ^"'^  straighten 
therefore,  as  far  as  possible  to  LT  if ''"'^-  ^  ^^^^^ 
accustomed  terms  oX  .t'  "^7  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^d  to  use 
clearly  lead  t^^r  ^r^J  ^hTlf  '^'^^  *^""^  ^^^^  4 
enough.  '  ^^  "^^'^^  *^«re  are  indeed  instances 

wealth  will  indude  about  all  th«f^^^^^^^^  ^""^  distribution  of 

of  considering  of  the  prodt^^^^^^ 

factions.  P^oauction  and  distribution  of  satis- 

m  a  highly  civilized  sodety  "1  If'  '*  '^"'^  ^'^^^"^^  ^^at 
and  is,  as  it  were,  t^e  exc  We  ?^^ 
where  the  transfer  of  serSdevo^^.r*.''  ^^^^"'^g-house 
of  wealth,  but  to  the  dW  nrnl        ""f '"  *^'  Production 
made.  '''''^''^  Procurement  of  satisfactions,  is 

the'aX'd^^^^^^^^^^  the  dentilt, 

But  not  only  are  theiV  eZff  i,'-  ^  ^  ^"•''*  satisfactions 
way  mainly  devoted  to  fl  ^''^  ^'"  ^^P«"ded  in  this 
they  get  m^thange  fo  theT^^^^^^  "^^^*^'  ^^^ 

between  themselvef  oF'.^  "^^^^^^^^^  ^.»*  -^  exchange 
through  the  medium  of  weX     tI  !   T'  *^^^«  P^««« 

01  wealth.    That  18  to  say,  the  actor 
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does  not  pay  his  barber  in  recitations,  or  the  singer  pay 
his  physician  in  tones,  nor  yet  reversely  does  the  barber 
or  physician  often  pay  in  shaves  or  medical  advice  for  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing,  acting  or  singing.  Each  habitually 
exchanges  his  services  for  wealth  or  the  representative  of 
wealth,  and  exchanges  this  for  other  services  that  he  may 
desire.  Thus  in  civilized  society  it  is  only  in  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  there  is  any  direct  exchange  of  services 
for  services.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  laws  which 
govern  the  production  and  distribution  of  services  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  Thus  we  see  that  all  the  ends 
of  political  economy  may  be  reached  if  its  inquiry  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  that  govern 
its  production  and  distribution. 

Political  economy  has  a  duty  and  a  province  of  its  own. 
It  is  not  and  it  cannot  be  the  science  of  everything ;  for  i 
the  day  in  which  any  one  scheme  can  include  the  whole 
province  of  human  knowledge  has  long  passed,  and  must 
with  the  increase  of  human  knowledge  further  recede. 
Even  to-day  the  science  of  politics,  though  closely  related, 
is,  as  I  conceive  it,  clearly  distinct  from  the  science  of 
political  economy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost  numberless 
other  schemes  which  treat  of  man's  relations  to  other 
individuals  and  to  the  relations  with  which  he  is  brought 
in  contact. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
MOBAl  CONPfsiONS  AS  TO  WEALTH 

SHOWING   HOW   Rim    AMT^   ^ 

The  good  sense  of  Christ's  teaching.        ^  *''  '"''"y 
AS  to  the  desire  for  wea.]th  ,«  +1, 
A  as  I  have  deseribedTf  1      -^  P^^^t^co-economie  sense 
Wealth,  on  the  con"mr?^^^^^^^ 

of  desire  and  effort  T/'oSaln^-f'^*^^  ^'^''^^'^  ob  S 
powers  of  the  individu^  t^Xnl^T^-'' '^^^^^^^^ 
the  same  essentiaUy  noble  Z,V«  !    "'    "^  ''  Prompted  by 
our  powers  or  our  LowLdteTr  in  ?  '"^  ^^^  *^  '^''^^^- 
selves  above  the  level  of  the  iZl      "^  ""^^  *«  ''^^^^  our- 
start;  while  no  one  can  inerT   l^'""^^'  ^^'^"^  ^^ich  we 
common  sense  by  inereasinT  T'  ^'  ^^«  health  in  the 
out  at  the  same  tCSX^-.^r  P-<Juction;wiS! 

How  then  is  it  that  wealfh T  "^^^  ''''  "^"^^  °^«  ^Ise. 
by  our  moral  perceptions    that      "^^'^^r^^rded  askance 
^«t  seek  it,  and  hard^^'etn  ^r^^^?  ^^^^  ^e  should 
expressions  of  our  deen^Jt       f  .'*'   ^^^^  ^^e  highest 
temptuously,  if  not  rl^'^atT'^'f  .^^  «*  '^  «o  cot 
omy,  which  is  the  sciencf  of  £  ^^^  *^^*  P^^^^^al  econ- 
exchange  of  wealth  should  h       ''^*"'*''  Production  and 
selfish  and  hard  scie'nce  f  ''  "^^'^^  ''^'^^^^  as  a 
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If  we  go  into  this  question  at  aU  we  must  go  deener 
than  has  yet,  I  think,  been  done.  ^       ^ 

There  is  a  distinction  on  which  our  examination  of 
wealth  and  value  may  thi-ow  light,  the  distinction  we 
commonly  make  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  We  mean 
by  a  rich  man  a  man  who  is  possessed  of  much  having 
value,  that  is  to  say,  of  much  wealth  or  of  much  power  of 
commandmg  wealth  or  services  from  others.  And  bv  a 
poor  man  we  mean  a  man  who  possesses  little  or  nothing 
of  such  values  But  where  is  the  line  of  division  between 
nch  and  Poor?  There  is  no  line  distinctly  recognizrdin 
common  thought,  and  a  man  is  called  rich  or  poor  accord 
mg  to  the  standard  of  average  comfort  prevaUing  in  the 

IT^ll "'  "f""  ^^T^^'  "*  ^"^^^*y  ^^  ^^i«^  the  estimate 
1  .^''''^  Connemara  peasants,  as  in  the  song,  a 

woman  of  three  cows  might  be  esteemed  wealthy;  wSle 
among  Esquimaux,  as  in  Mark  Twain's  story,  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  few  iron  fish-hooks  might  be  as  evincing  a 
proof  of  riches  as  the  loading  of  a  Christian  woman  4h 
diamonds  by  an  American  millionaire.  There  are  circles 
of  human  hfe  m  New  York  City  in  which  no  man  wo^ild 
be  deemed  poor  who  could  see  his  way  to  a  night's  lodging 
and  a  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  there  are  other  circles 
m  which  a  VanderbUt  could  say  that  a  man  possessed  of 
only  a  mJhon  doUars  could  with  economy  live  as  comfor- 
tably as  though  he  were  rich. 

But  is  there  not  some  line  the  recognition  of  which  wiU 
enable  us  to  say  with  something  like  scientific  precision 
that  this  man  is  rich  and  that  man  is  poor;  some  line  of 
possession  which  will  enable  us  truly  to  distinguish  between 
rich  and  poor  in  all  places  and  conditions  of  society ;  a  line 
ot  the  natural,  mean,  or  normal  possession,  below  which 
in  various  degrees  is  poverty,  and  above  which  in  varyins 
de^ees  is  wealthiness  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be 
And  If  we  stop  to  think  of  it,  we  may  see  that  there  is. 
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It  we  set  aside  for  tjie  moment  the  narrower  economic 
meaning  of  service,  by  which  direct  service  is  conveniently 
distinguished  from  the  inuirect  service  embodied  in  wea^  h 
we  may  resolve  all  the  things  which  indirect  y  lat'sfv 
h^an  desire  into  one  term,  service;  Just  as  we  ret  ve 
fractions  mto  a  common  denominator.    Now,  is  there  not 

ser2f  °p7TfJ^-  ''  ^^«  P--ssion  or  fc'nt " 
service  ?    Clearly  there  is.    It  is  that  of  equality  between 
givmg  and  receiving.    This  is  the  equilibrL  which  Con 
fucms  expressed  in  the  golden  word  of  his  teaching  that 
in  English  we  translate  into  «  reciprocity."    Naturally  the 
services  which  a  member  of  a  human  society  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  other  members  are  the  equivalents  of  those 
he  renders  to  others     Here  is  the  norm'al  Hue  from  which 
what  we  call  wealthiness  and  what  we  call  poverty  take 
their  star.    He  who  can  command  more  service  thant 
need  render,  is  rich.    He  is  poor,  who  can  command  less 
service  than  he  does  render  or  is  willing  to  render;  forTn 
our  civiiization  of  to-day  we  must  take  note  of  the  mon 
strous  fact  that  men  willing  to  work  cannot  always  find 
opportunity  to  work.    The  one  has  more  than  he  ought  to 

titls'o  ;«f  T.'^'^Jr  ^'"^  --dpoorare  thus  co^  I^ 
hves  of  each  other ;  the  existence  of  a  class  of  rich  involv- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  class  of  poor,  and  the  reverse:  and 

ftrT    ."'''''^  '^  ^^'  "^^  ^^'  «"d  ^^««r«^al  wait  on 
the  other  have  a  relation  of  necessaiy  sequence.    To  put 
this  relation  into  terms  of  morals,  the  rich  are  the  robbers 
since  they  are  at  least  sharers  in  the  proceeds  of  robbeiy  • 
and  the  poor  are  the  robbed.  "^ ' 

This  is  t.e  reason,  I  take  it,  why  Christ,  who  was  not 

deS^nrtof  '"?  ''''^'''  '^''''^  ''  «^«^«  Christians 
deem  Him  to  have  been,  always  expressed  sympathy  with 

tiie  poor  and  repugnance  of  the  rich.    In  His  philosophy 

It  was  better  even  to  be  robbed  than  to  rob.    In  the  king. 

dom  of  nght-doing  which  He  preached,  rich  and  poor 
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would  be  impossible,  because  rich  and  poor  in  the  true 
sense  are  the  results  of  wi-ong-doing.  And  when  He  said, 
"  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven !"  He 
simply  put  in  the  emphatic  forms  of  Eastern  metaphor  a 
statement  of  fact  as  coldly  ti-ue  as  the  stati.  inent  that  two 
parallel  lines  can  never  meet. 

Injustice  cannot  live  where  justice  rules,  and  even  if  the 
man  himself  might  get  through,  his  riches— his  power  of 
compelling  service  without  rendering  service— must  of 
necessity  be  left  behind.  If  there  can  be  no  poor  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  clearly  there  can  be  no  rich ! 

And  so  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  this,  or  in  any  other 
conceivable  world,  to  abolish  unjust  poverty,  without  at 
the  same  time  abolishing  unjust  possessions.  This  is  a 
hard  word  to  the  softly  amiable  philanthropists  who,  to 
speak  metaphorically,  would  like  to  get  on  the  good  side 
of  God  without  angering  the  devil.  But  it  is  a  true  word 
nevertheless. 
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a  different  aense  of  the  consumption  of  a  book  by  readine 
It  or  of  a  picture  or  statue  by  looking  at  it,  even  the  parts 
not  subject  to  purposed  and  almost  immediate  destruction 
are  subject  to  destruction  by  the  action  of  the  elements' 
oy  meciianical  and  chemical  dismtegi-ation,  and  finally  bv 
being  lost.  Indeed,  the  far  greater  part  of  material  things 
if  not  absolutely  aU  of  them,  after  they  have  been  brought 
into  existence,  require  the  constant  exertion  of  labor  to 
keep  them  m  existence  and  prevent  their  relapsing  into 
nature's  reservoirs  again. 

But  things  having  a  value  which  does  not  come  from 
the  exertion  of  labor  and  which  represents  only  the  power 
given  by  human  law,  agreement  or  custom  of  appropriating 
the  proceeds  of  exertion,  have  their  real  existence  in  the 
human  mmd  or  will,  the  spiritual  element  of  man.    The 
papers  which  we  use  in  transferring  them,  or  proclaiming 
them,  or  evidencing  them,  are  not  the  things  tliemselves, 
but  mere  aids  to  memory.    The  essence  of  a  debt  is  not 
the  due-bill  or  promissory  note,  but  a  moral  obligation  or 
mental  agreement;  the  essence  of  a  franchise  is  not  the 
written  charter  or  engrossed  act  of  legislature,  but  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  theoretically  supposed  to  be  the  will 
of  all;  the  ownership  of  land  is  not  in  the  title-deeds,  but 
m  the  same  sovereign  will  or  supposed  general  agreement. 
As  the  spiritual  part  of  man-mind,  will  and  memory- 
continues  the  same  while  the  matter  of  which  his  body  is 
composed  is  continually  passing,  so  a  mental  impression, 
recorded  by  tradition,  belief  or  custom  in  what  may  be 
styled  the  social  mentality,  may  endure  while  physical 
changes  wrought  by  man  are  lost.    It  is  probable  that  the 
oldest  records  of  man's  presence  on  the  earth  are  to  be 
found  in  words  yet  current,  and  that  nursery  rhymes  and 
children's  games  antedate  the  most  massive  monuments. 
It  was  no  idle  boast  of  Shakespeare  that  his  verse  would 
outlast  marble  and  brass.    The  stately  buildings  raised  by 
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ejidun^g  than  the  values  IS  at  ^^  ^  «^"««  «^ueh  more 
]^e  of  the  modern  civiJizS      '  ^'^^^^'^'^^  ««  iQch^ied 
durmg  whieh  debts,  primissorv  .f  ?"""^^^  ^'"^^^  "^«  time 
tions  of  tlie  individ  ml  can  be  ,?  T'''  ^"^  ^^'^^^^^  obhW 
are  devices  by  wlach  rvaL?|£^"^«^'««^-    ^ut  t£ 
obhgation  to  render  future  J„i^  ''  '"  '^^^^^ty  but  an 
onger  periods,  .hileta";  t:tsTs'%"^""" 
treat  as  perpetual  as  i«  fi,  ^^  similar  nature  w« 

some  franchises,  and  wtVeir''  ^^"^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ CJ,^ 
"^ay  retain  thei;  valur,  nimni"''?  "^^'^  *«  ^^^^-  Ce 
^eat  body  of  articlefo rClthTe'l  "'"^  *^^«  ^^^^e  of  the 

How  little  of  the  wealTh  t      •  ?"'  '''*^  disappears 
hundred yearsagoexilttt;^^  --tence  ^    En JLd  two 
that  still  exists  has  been  mainta^^     "'"^"^^^^^^^^Ipart 
constant  care  and  toil.    But  .t\    '"  '^^'*^»«e  <>%  by 
England  incurred  thenstiU^ts  v  ?  '^'  P"^"«  ^e^"^  of 
pensions  granted  to  their  Wv      ^^"'-    ^^^  ^^  Perpetual 
^^ngs  long  dust.    SoTjI^T'"  ^""^  ^'"^^^^  by  EnS 
^"arket,  and  other  spchl  1^7''  "^^^*«  otmZand 
cbises  as  that  of  theTew  S';^'"'    ™^«  «"«h^W 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  lanlinl      T^^"^'  ^»<^  the  right 
mcreased  in  value.    Sftr''^  ^x^""'^  ^^^«  «°ormou!lv 
trouble  to  maintain.    On  theT.^'"'  ^^«*  ««  «are  or 
sojcesof  continualrevenuetotheTr^^^  they  have  been 
their  owners  to  call  contini«r''"''*'~^^^e enabled 
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Of  all  articles  of  value  from  production  those  which 
longest  retain  the  quality  of  value  are  precious  metals  and 
gems.    In  the  coin  and  jewelry  passing  from  hand  to  hand 
m  the  exchanges  of  modern  civilization  there  are  doubtless 
some  particles  of  metal  and  some  precious  stones  that  had 
value  at  the  very  dawn  of  history  and  have  retained  it  ever 
since.    But  these  are  rare  and  indistinguishable  exceptions. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  with  any  certainty,  the  quality  of 
value  has  longer  and  more  constantly  attached  to  the 
ownership  of  land,  which  is  not  an  article  of  wealth,  than 
to  any  other  valuable  thing.    The  little  piece  of  land  in 
the  Sabine  hUls,  which  Meecenas  gave  to  Horace,  had 
doubtless  been  bought  and  sold  and  exchanged  for  cen- 
turies before  that,  and  has,  I  doubt  not,  a  value  to  this 
day.    And  so,  certainly,  with  some  of  the  buUding  sites  of 
Rome.    Through  all  the  mutations  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
Imperial  City,  some  of  them  have  doubtless  continually 
held  a  value,  sometimes  lower  and  sometimes  higher.    It 
is  this  permanence  of  value  which  has  led  the  lawj-ers  to 
distinguish  property  in  land,  though  it  is  not  wealth  at  all, 
as  real  estate  or  real  property.    Its  value  remains  so  long 
as  population  continues  around  it  and  custom  or  municipal 
law  guarantees  the  special  privilege  of  appropriating  the 
profits  of  its  use. 

And  between  articles  of  wealth  and  things  of  the  nature 
of  special  privileges,  like  franchises  and  property  in  land, 
which  though  having  value  are  not  wealth,  there  is  still 
another  very  important  distinction  to  be  noted.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  value  attached  to  the  one  is  to 
decrease  and  disappear  with  social  advance.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  value  attaching  to  the  other  is  to  increase. 
For  social  advance,  involving,  as  it  does,  increase  of 
population,  extensions  of  exchaD£c  and  improvement  of 
the  arts,  tends  constantly,  by  Ic:;  i.ing  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, steadily  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  great  body  of 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE  RELATION  OF  MONEY  TO  WEALTH. 

SHOWING  TITAT  SOME  MONEY  IS   AND  SOME  MONEY  IS  NOT 

WEALTH. 

Where  I  shall  t.        of  money-No  categorical  answer  can  vet  b« 

^a^^z^'T'"'''  "^'^'^ ''  weaith-^^r^^: 

rpHEsubject  ;mone.v  my  view  of  the  matter,  properly 
wialth     But   he '"v  ".  ■    ^'^^'  ''''''  ''  *^«  -t-e  ^ 

th  U,^tP^  r.  *^^  ?^  '"'''^*  discussions,  especially  in 
th-  Umted  States,  as  to  require  for  its  complete  elucidation 
a  u^ness  of  treatment  that  would  too  much  expand Ih" 
i^  and  y^t'n     ZTV^'''  "^•"^"^  discussions  of  what 

naturL       u^T  P'^'P'"  P^^«^  ^"  *^«  discussion  of  the 

LtronPrtlV"'"'^^^ 

I  stu  no^fl      r  Ti  ^^«*"^«tion.    For  these  reasons, 

th    laws  o^^^^^^^  ^^"  *''"*^^°*  «^  ^^^^^^  ""til  «"«; 

been  Z.     Production  and  the  laws  of  Distribution  have 

the  reader  th    .^"*  Tt  ^"^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^^  *«  <>««-  to 

thrt^'^a?!'  *«^«™alanswercanbcgiv.  .for  the  reason 
tnat  what  we  properly  call  money  is  in  aU  -ountries  in  our 
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present  stage  of  civilization  of  essentially  different  kinds. 
Some  of  the  money  in  use  to-day  is  wealth,  and  Bome  of 
it  is  not  wealth.  Some,  such  for  instance  as  the  gold 
coins  of  the  United  States  and  England,  is  wealth  to  the 
full  amount  of  its  circulating  value.  Some,  such  as  the 
silver,  copper  and  bronze  coins  of  the  same  countries,  is 
wealth,  but  not  wealth  to  the  full  extent  of  its  circulating 
value.  While  some,  such  as  the  paper  money,  which  now 
constitutes  so  large  a  part  of  the  money  of  the  civilized 
world,  is  not  wealth  at  all.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing 
is  wealth  in  the  economic  sense,  unless  and  in  so  far  as  the 
value  which  attaches  to  it  is  a  value  of  production.  The 
value  arising  from  obligation  constitutes  no  part  of  the 
wealth  of  nations. 
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CHAPTER  1.1 


THE  MEANING  OF  PRODUCTION. 

SHOWINa  THE  MEANING  AND  PROPER  USE  OP  PRODUCTION. 

Production  a  drawing  forth  of  what  before  exists— Its  difference  from 
creation— Production  other  than  of  wealth— Includes  all  stages 
of  bringing  to  be— Mistakes  as  to  it. 

THE  word  production  comes  from  the  Latin,  pro,  be- 
fore, and  diicei'e,  to  draw,  and  its  literal  meaning  is 
a  drawing  forth. 

Production,  as  a  term  of  political  economy,  means  a 
drawing  forth  by  man ;  a  bringing  into  existence  by  the 
power  of  man.  It  does  not  mean  creation,  the  proper 
sense  of  which  is  the  bringing  into  existence  by  a  power 
superior  to  that  of  man— that  power  namely  which  to 
escape  negation  our  reason  is  compelled  to  postulate  as 
the  final  cause  of  all  things. 

A  solar  system,  a  world  with  all  the  substances  and 
powers  therein  contained,  soil,  water  and  air,  chemical 
auinities,  vital  forces,  the  invariable  sequences  which  we 
term  natural  laws,  vegetables  and  animals  in  their  species 
as  they  exist  irrespective  of  the  modifying  influence  of 
man,  and  man  himself  with  his  natural  powiers,  needs  and 
impulses,  we  properly  speak  of  as  created.    How  precisely 

>  No  Introduction  ot  motto  supplied  for  Book  III.  in  MS. — H.  0.,  Ja 
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they  came  to  be,  and  what  and  whence  the  originating 
impulse,  we  cannot  tell,  and  probably  in  the  sphere  to 
which  we  are  confined  in  this  life  can  never  know.  All 
we  can  say  with  cei-tainty,  is  that  they  cannot  have  been 
brought  into  existence  by  any  power  of  man ;  that  they 
existed  before  man  was,  and  constitute  the  materials  and 
forces  on  which  his  existence  depends  and  on  which  and 
from  which  all  his  production  is  based.  Since  they  cannot 
have  come  from  what  we  call  matter  alone ;  nor  from  what 
we  call  energy  alone ;  nor  yet  from  any  union  of  these  two 
elements  alone,  they  must  proceed  primarily  from  that 
originating  element  that  in  the  largest  analysis  of  the 
world  that  reason  enables  us  to  make  we  distinguish  from 
matter  and  energy  as  spirit. 

Nothing  that  is  created  can  therefore  in  the  politico- 
economic  sense  be  said  to  bo  produced.  Man  is  not  a 
creator ;  he  has  no  power  of  originating  things,  of  making 
something  out  of  nothing.  He  is  a  producer;  that  is  to 
say  a  changer,  who  brings  forth  by  altering  what  already 
IS.  All  his  making  of  things,  his  causing  things  to  be,  is 
a  drawing  forth,  a  modification  in  place  or  relation,  and  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws  which  he  neither  originated 
nor  altered,  of  what  he  finds  already  in  existence.  All  his 
production  has  as  its  substratum  what  he  finds  already  in 
the  world ;  what  exists  iiTespective  of  him.  This  substra- 
tum or  nexus,  the  natural  or  passive  factor,  on  which  and 
by  which  the  human  or  active  factor  of  production  acts, 
is  in  the  temiinology  of  political  economy  called  land. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  used  as  a  term  of  political 
economy  the  word  "production"  has  in  some  respects  a 
narrower,  and  in  some  respects  a  wider,  meaning  than  is 
often,  in  common  use  properly  enough,  attached  to  it. 
Since  the  production  with  which  political  economy  pri- 
marily  deals  is  the  production  of  wealth,  the  economic  terra 
production  refers  to  that.    But  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
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mind  that  the  production  of  wealth  is  not  the  only  kind  of 
production. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  fact  before  in  Chapter  XVIII.  of 
Book  II.    Let  me  speak  of  it  again. 

I  black  my  boots ;  I  shave  my  face ;  I  take  a  violin  and 
play  on  it,  or  expend  effort  in  learning  to  do  so ;  I  write  a 
poem ;  or  obsei-ve  the  habits  of  bees ;  or  try  to  make  an 
hour  pass  more  agreeably  to  a  sick  friend  by  reading  to 
him  something  which  arouses  and  pleases  his  higher  na- 
ture. In  such  ways  I  am  satisfying  wants  or  gratifying 
desires,  cultivating  powers  or  increasing  knowledge,  either 
for  myself  or  for  others.  But  I  am  not  producing  wealth. 
And  so,  those  who  in  the  cooperation  of  efforts  in  which 
civilization  consists  devote  themselves  to  such  occupations 
—boot-blacks,  barbers,  musicians,  teachers,  investigators, 
surgeons,  nurses,  poets,  priests— do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
take  part  in  the  production  of  wealth.  Yet  it  may  be  mis- 
leading to  speak  of  them  as  non-producers,  without  care 
as  to  what  is  really  meant.  Though  not  producers  of 
wealth,  they  are  yet  producers,  and  often  producers  of  the 
highest  kind.  They  are  producers  of  utilities  and  satisfac- 
tions ;  and  as  such  are  not  only  producers  of  that  to  which 
wealth  is  but  a  means,  but  may  indirectly  aid  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  itself. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  something  we  should  note. 

In  common  speech,  the  word  production  is  frequently 
used  in  a  sense  which  distinguishes  the  first  from  the  later 
stages  of  wealth-getting ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  primary 
extractive  or  formative  processes  are  often  styled  pro- 
ducers, as  distinguished  from  transporters  or  exchangers. 
This  use  of  the  word  production  may  be  convenient 
where  we  wish  to  distinguish  between  separable  functions, 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  import  it  into  our  habitual 
use  of  the  economic  terra.  In  the  economic  meaning  of 
the  term  production,  the  transporter  or  exchanger,  or  any 
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one  engaged  in  any  sub-division  of  those  functions,  is  as 
truly  engaged  in  production  as  is  the  primary  extractor 
or  maker.  A  newspaper-f^arrier  or  the  keeper  of  a  news- 
stand would  for  instance  in  common  speech  be  styled  a 
distributor.  But  in  economic  terminology  he  is  not  a  dis- 
tributor of  wealth,  but  a  producer  of  wealth.  Although 
his  part  in  the  process  of  producing  the  newspaper  to  the 
final  receiver  comes  last,  not  first,  he  is  as  much  a  producer 
as  the  paper-maker  or  type-founder,  the  editor  or  com- 
positor or  press-man. 

For  the  object  of  production  is  the  satisfaction  of 
human  desires,  that  is  to  say  it  is  consumption;  and  this 
object  is  not  made  capable  of  attainment,  that  is  to  say, 
production  is  not  really  complete,  until  wealth  is  brought 
to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  consumed  and  put  at  the  dis- 
posal of  him  whose  desire  it  is  to  satisfy. 

Thus,  the  production  of  w.  /JOj  in  poUtical  economy  in- 
cludes transportation  and  t ,  ''!nr;5je.  The  distribution  of 
wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  ■  i  - ;  :•  economic  phraseology  no 
relation  to  transportation  m  <-u:Iiange,  but  refers,  as  we 
shall  see  when  we  come  to  fvat  of  it,  to  the  division  of 
the  results  of  production. 

This  fact  has  been  ignored  by  the  great  majority  of 
professed  economists  who  with  few  exceptions  treat  of 
exchange  under  the  head  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in- 
stead of  giving  it  its  proper  place  under  the  head  of  the 
production  of  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  THREE  MODES  OF  PRODUCTION. 

SHOWINa  THE  COMMON  CHARACTER,  YET  DIFFERENT  MODES 
OF  PROI  UCTION. 

Production  involves  change,  brought  about  by  conscious  wiU-Its 
three  modes:  (1)  adapting,  (2)  growing,  (3)  exchanging-This  the 
natural  order  of  these  modes. 

ALL  production  results  from  human  exertion  upon  ex- 
xV  temal  nature,  and  consists  in  the  changing  in  place 
condition,  form  or  combination  of  natural  materials  or 
objects  so  as  to  fit  them  or  more  nearly  fit  them  for  the 
satisfaction  of  human  desires.  In  all  production  use  is 
made  of  natural  forces  or  potencies,  though  in  the  first 
place,  the  energy  in  the  human  frame  is  brought  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  conscious  human  will. 

But  production  takes  place  in  different  ways.    If  we 

run  over  in  mind  as  many  examples  as  we  can  think  of  in 

which  the  exertion  of  labor  results  in  wealth-either  in 

those  primary  or  extractive  stages  of  production  in  which 

what  before  was  not  wealth  is  made  to  assume  the  charac- 

ter  of  wealth ;  or  in  the  later  or  secondary  stages,  in  which 

an  additional  value  or  increment  of  wealth  is  attached  to 

what  has  already  been  given  the  character  of  wealth- 

we  find  that  they  fall  into  three  categories  or  modes. 

Ihe  first  of  these  three  modes  of  production,  for  both 

reason  and  tradition  unite  in  giving  it  priority,  is  that  in 
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which  in  the  clianges  ho  brings  about  in  natural  substances 
and  objects,  man  makes  use  only  of  those  natural  forces 
and  potencies  which  we  may  conceive  of  as  existing  or 
manifesting  themselves  in  a  world  as  yet  destitute  of  life  • 
or  perhaps  it  might  afford  a  better  illustration  to  say  in 
a  world  from  which  the  generative  or  reproductive  pi-in- 
ciple  of  life  had  just  departed,  or  been  by  his  condition 
rendered  unutilizable  by  man.  These  woiUd  include  all 
such  natural  forces  and  potencies  as  gravitation,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  cohesion,  chemical  attractions  and  repul- 
sions-m  short,  all  the  natural  forces  and  relations,  that 
are  utilized  m  the  production  of  wealth,  below  those 
incident  to  the  vital  force  of  generation. 

We  can  perhaps  best  imagine  such  a  separation  of  natural 
forces  by  picturing  to  ourselves  a  Robinson  Crusoe  thrown 
upon  a  really  desert  island  or  bare  sand  key,  in  a  ship 
abundantly  supplied  with  marine  stores,  tools  and  food  so 
dried  or  preserved  as  to  be  incapable  of  growth  or  repro- 
duction.   We  might  also,  if  we  chose,  imagine  the  ship  to 
contain  a  dog,  a  goat,  or  indeed  any  number  of  other  ani- 
mals,  provided  there  was  no  pairing  of  the  sexes.    We 
cannot,  in  truth,  imagine  even  a  bare  sand  key,  in  which 
there  should  be  no  manifestation  of  the  generative  prin- 
ciple, m  insects  and  vegetables,  if  not  in  the  lower  fcvms 
of  fish  and  bird  Ufe,  but  we  can  readily  imagine  that  ou- 
Robinson  might  not  understand,  or  might  not  find  it  con- 
venient,  to  avail  himself  of  such  manifestations  of  the 
reproductive  principle.    Yet  without  any  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  things  may  be  made  to  grow  and  increase, 
such  a  man  would  still  be  able  to  produce  wealth,  since 
by  changmg  in  place,  form  or  combination  what  he  found 
already  in  existence  in  his  island  or  in  his  ship,  he  could 
fit  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  desires.    Thus  he  could 
produce  wealth  just  as  De  Foe's  Robinson  Crusoe,  whose 
soUtaiy  life  so  many  of  us  linvc  shared  in  imagination, 
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prodncea  wealth  when  he  Brat  landed,  by  bringing  desir 
"  .le  .  nngs  from  the  wreeked  »hip  ti  the  s,*t?„f  iTe 
shore  before  destruetive  gales  ean.Ln,  and  ly  chanri,.! 
the  place  and  form  „f  such  „f  them  ^s  C  flt Tf  1  it 

:i:^z,  cXitTtH^'re  ::^  r  '^"-  'i^- 

or  con  binat   ,"  o  w  m      J     f '"  '''''™'  '"'"'  <^<"«««°» 
...»  that  the  i^sr'e^t'ri-':;;",,-^'™-.  it  -n,s  to 

broedor.     We  use  h  wl,««  ,  '       "^  ^'^  "^^  "^s«  >^ 

coal  from  the  vefn  InTl  ol  """■  ^'""^''''  ''"'^'^'  ^y  ^"ki»l? 
of  the  oTrth  aTd  a  "a  „  r'^'"''  ''^  ^^"""  ''  "'^  ^"^^"«' 
increment  of  wealth  bv  n«  ""^  \'"'^  "^^"* ''  '"^'"'er 
whore  it  st  Te  o Ltm,  "'^'.?  '^''.  '""^  *«  ^^^°  Pl««« 
desire.    We  use  th\«  Z^    .  "  '^'  satisfaction  of  human 

trees  mtXZeforl^i"'  ^7'T''''  ^^'^^  ^« ««»-^'-t 
v.rt  wheat  inrflV,  o^^Z  ^f^*^'  ^^^^'^  ^«  ««»- 

s"..r ,  When  weX^  hi^etrL^^^^^^^^^  '''\  ^"^'^ 

alloys,  such  as  bms^  tynelf  ^p  \T'  ^'"'  "«  ^''•«»-«We 
•"•onze,  etc. ;  or  Xn^Z  v  '  "  ^^""  '"'^'*"^'  '^'""^'»'"». 
ing  and  re-;,mbrin.  we  1^1  "?  ^^'"'*^^'^^^  «^  «^'P«''"t- 
convert  them  agS^tl^cSr^nr  ^f^f  ^/^'^^^  T' 
^  bnngmg  their  various  mat^S'^'^;^^ 
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and  combinations,  we  construct  tools,  machines,  ships  or 
bouses.  la  fact,  all  that  in  tlie  uan-ower  sense  we  usually 
call  «  making,"  or,  if  on  a  large  scale,  "  manufactiu-iag,"  is 
brought  about  by  the  application  of  labor  in  this  fii-st  mode 
of  production— the  mode  of  "adapting." 

In  the  Northwest,  however,  they  speak  sometimes  of 
"  manufacturing  wheat ; "  in  the  West  of  <'  making  hogs  " 
and  m  the  South  of  "nmking  cotton"  (the  fiber)  or  "making 
tobacco"  (the  leaf).    But  in  such  local  or  special  seuse 
the  words  manufacturing  or  making  ai-e  used  as  equiva- 
lent to  producing.    The  sense  is  not  the  same,  nor  is 
the  suggested  action  in  the  same  mode,  as  when  we  prop- 
erly  speak  of  flour  as  being  manufactured,  or  of  bacon, 
cotton  cloth  or  cigars  being  made.    Wonderful  machines 
are  indeed  constnicted  by  man's  power  of  adaptation.    But 
no  extension  of  this  power  of  adaptation  wUl  enable  him 
to  construct  a  machine  that  will  teed  itself  and  produce 
Its  kind.    His  power  of  adapting  extended  infinitcfy  would 
not  enable  him  to  manufacture  a  single  wheat-gi-ain  that 
would  sprout,  or  to  make  a  hog,  a  cotton-boll  or  a  tob>wco- 
leaf.    The  tiniest  of  such  things  are  as  much  abov         I's 
power  of  adapting  as  is  the  "making"  of  a  worla  .    the 
"manufacture"  of  a  solar  system. 

There  is,  however,  another  or  second  moi\p  of  produc- 
tion. In  this  man  utilizes  the  vital  or  reproductive  force 
of  nature  to  aid  him  iu  the  producing  of  wealth.  By  ob- 
taining vegetables,  cuttings  or  seeds,  and  planting  them; 
by  capturing  animals  and  breeding  them,  we  are  enabled 
not  merely  to  produce  vegetables  and  animals  in  greater 
quantity  than  Nature  spontaneously  offers  tliem  to  om- 
taking,  but,  in  many  cases,  to  improve  their  quality  of 
adaptability  to  our  uses.  This  second  mode  of  production, 
the  mode  in  which  we  make  use  of  the  vital  or  generative 
power  of  nature,  we  sliall,  I  think,  best  distinguish  from 
the  first,  by  calling  it  "growing."    It  is  the  mode  of  the 
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farmer,  the  stockraiser  ihp  flm-icf  fK„  u     i 

;;;a^  use  Of  powers  or  qualities  ir^oZ^l^^Z 
S^lt  Xl  W  li""'^  -7f  powers  or  quam::^ 

this  third  mode  o  prod^t  f'  ''"^■'^'''  ''  "'"'""'•  «"* 
"  T'ower  or  p  ,X  "r  ^17,"  ^""«^«^^t"  «'«  utilization  of 
and  belong^  io    in      '°*^^:";'>' "^";"/!^«ted  only  in  n.nn. 

exchanVe  'in  «r",^  ""'""^^^  ^"'^  disposition  and  power  to 

show.     YeTUt  n^Iely   n^^^  '  f^^  ^--after 

utilization  in  product  on  of  I   1.^7'  1  ''''^*"'^"  *^'^*  ^^'^ 

it  seems  to  me  that  in  tt  f       1?    ""  ^T"^''  P*'^'^"'^^''  ^"t 
ceptibie  inemse  hi   h    si        '"?.^"^^^  ^^'""^  ^  P^r- 

gives-that  is  to  ^av  rtJ  ""^  """■  ^""at  he 

actual  p,.od„2f of  S'  '1 '  "  r"""  °'  ?»"'''  " 
stance,  penetratini?  to  rt.  a    .■    '™'"'«-™sscl,  for  i„. 

harpo<;„^  p«wt:\  Ve^nf  tLr:':;'™  '''"*"°''^' 

fouii.s,  Knnes  and  mirrors,  green 
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spectacles  and  mosquito-nets  for  peltries.  Each  party  to 
the  exchange  gets  in  return  for  what  costs  it  compara- 
tively little  labor  what  would  cost  it  a  great  deal  of  labor 
to  get  by  either  of  the  other  modes  of  production.  Each 
gams  by  the  act.  Eliminating  transportation,  which  be- 
ong.s  to  the  first  mode  of  production,  the  joint  wealth  of 
both  parties,  the  sum  of  the  wealth  of  the  world,  is  by  the 
exchange  itself  increased. 

This  third  mode  of  production  let  us  call  "exchanging." 
It  IS  the  mode  of  the  merchant  or  trader,  of  the  store- 
keeper, or  as  the  English  who  still  live  in  England  call  him 
the  shopkeeper;  and  of  all  accessories,  including  in  large 
measure  transporters  and  their  accessories. 
We  thus  have  as  the  thi-ee  modes  of  production: 

(1)  Adapting; 

(2)  GRO^vINa; 

(3)  Exchanging. 

These  modes  seem  to  appear  and  to  assume  importance 
m  the  development  of  human  society  much  in  the  order 
here  given.    They  originate  from  the  increase  of  the  de- 
sires  of  men  with  the  increase  of  the  means  of  satisfying 
them  under  pressure  of  the  fundamental  law  of  political 
economy,  that  men  seek  to  satisfy  their  desires  with  the 
least  exertion.    In  the  primitive  stage  of  human  life  the 
readiest  way  of  satisfying  desires  is  by  adapting  to  human 
use  what  IS  found  in  existence.    In  a  later  and  more  settled 
stage  It  IS  discovered  that  certain  desires  can  be  more 
easily  and  more  fully  satisfied  by  utilizing  the  principle  of 
growi;h  and  reproduction,  as  by  cultivating  vegetables  and 
breeding  animals.    And  in  a  still  later  period  of  develop- 
ment. It  becomes  obvious  that  certain  desires  can  be  better 
and  more  easily  satisfied  by  exchange,  which  brings  out 
the  principle  of  cooperation  more  fully  and  powerfully 
than  It  could  obtain  among  vnexchanging  economic  units 
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CHAPTER  III. 
POPULATION  AND  SUBSISTENCE. 

SHOWING  THAT  THE  THEORY  OP  A  TENDENCY  IN  POPUI.XTION 
TO  INCREASE  PASTER  THAN  SUBSISTENCE  HAS  PREVIOUSLY 
BEEN  EXAMINED  AND  CONDEMNED. 

The  MaltLusiaii  theory-Discussed  in  "Progi-ess  and  Poverty." 

IN  proceeding  to  consider  the  laws  of  the  production  of 
wealth  It  would  be  expedient  first  to  consider  anv  nat- 
ural law,  If  such  there  should  be,  which  would  limit  the 
operation  of  man  m  production.  In  the  Malthusian  theory 
the  scholastic  political  economy  has  held  that  there  is  a 

nZ  ""f  T  ^)^^  ^''''?"'''  **  *'"^^"«>^  ^"^  population  to 
increase  faster  than  subsistence.    This,  coming  as  it  did 

in  the  formative  period  of  the  institution  of  the  science' 
was  reaUy  the  bulwark  of  the  long-accepted  political  econ- 
omy, which  gave  to  the  wealthy  a  comfortable  theory  for 
putting  upon  the  Originating  Spirit  the  responsibility  for 
all  the  vice,  crime  and  suffering,  foUowing  from  the  unjust 
actions  of  men,  that  constitute  the  black  spot  of  our  nine- 
teenth-century  civilization.  Falling  in  with  tae  current 
onnSr'  a\  r^'^/''?  determined  by  the  ratio  between 
Sn^L  labor  deriving  support  from  the  principle 
brought  prommencly  forward  in  current  discussions  of  the 

nS      \^^\    f  r*  *  '''*'^"  P^"^*  *^«  application  of 
capital  and  labor  to  land  yields  a  diminishing  return,  and 
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«  lo»g  time'  imp„«„7o«u  Z„    '',;"r''''r'  """  '" 
mindfd  men  a  weir,!,.  „f  „.T  •.      'j^'P'**''  '"">  '■"• 

devoted  to  it  an  en  i^7«    i.     ''''"greM  and  Poverty"  I 

it  is  uo't  neeess!?;  L  Z;' "heZT'"'  '"'  ^'""-^  "'»' 
refer  to  my  previous  worwL     T""'"*'  °e°"''  •""  "»' 

As  tho  space  of  that  work  di.l  n«f  „ii  "'^ory, 

wiu  be  ..Z'a:m7.1'^^'°  '^"  '>-«-'»^. '' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ALLEGED  LAW  OP  DLMINI8HING  RETURNS 
IN  AGRICULTURE. 

SHOWINO  WHAT  THIS  ALLEGED  LAW  IS. 

"'t;  Stw-ihTff  r  *'  ♦>,^-P«'*--.  -'«tio„B  and  nature 
space  ''  *  misapprehenHiou  of  the  universal  law  of 

TIEFORE  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  cooperation  it  is 
±3  necessary  to  consider,  if  but  to  clear  the  way,  what 
IS  treated  m  standard  economic  works  since  the  LTof 
Adam  Smith  as  the  most  impoi^nt  law  of  pr^duSion 

IS  called  ^<  The  Law  of  Diminishing  Production/'or  more 

Agriculture.      Of  it  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Princinles  of 
Political  Economy,"  Book  L,  Chapter  XII^S^Tsaysf 

propoiurrpoSrair'"""""^"^"^^^  *^«  ^^o"*  ^^potiuit 

the'^Snomena  of   le  nroTJ*    ^f  ."-'^^  "*^  '^«"'^*  ^^^^^^  »» 
be  other  th"rthey  Ire.  ^  """^  distribution  of  wealth  would 

r.^J7^!'}\r'^:^''''  °*  ""'«  ^'^^o'  diminishing 
returns  m  agriculture"  pervades  the  standard  nolitiVnl 

sT"'%''^"^^'^^^'^^y*^«"^««t-centschoS^^^^^ 
such  as  Professor  Walker  of  the  United  St  Js  anTSS 
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ni.prehensions  of  tl  o  w "f  i  ''  '*""*^*^''  ^^''  ^o  current 
support  whicl.  it  se  '„  o  dvo^n  r  ivrTr''*"^'  ^''"'»  ^''^ 
tlmt  population  te,  d    tl  ^r.,        .    "^''•"''""  ^^«*"«« 

on  a  fair  .liviHion  would  fairr'a' l    •".'''':'' '''"  Hharo  wl.ioh 
ro«ul  s  ,ho  important  coroTllry    th,     ,"'"'";  "  '  "  ^'••«'"  <'"^ 
population  is  not,  „«  n.„„y    Snl    1,     '  '""'""'"y  "'  restraining 
of  great  inoq„„lify  of  proper  7   A  J  '  ."'  ''T'"''"* '"  '»  -"'l'^'"" 
in  any  piven  state  of  oiASon  iVe^;        "";"'^""  "^  I"*"!^"^  ''•'nno,, 
an  a  smaller.     The  ni^^ar."  no«     of  "  .    '''^  '"  ^'""  I''-«^'''-'  '« 
«oo>ety,i«thocaH8ooftLpena7vrH    .T'  ""'  *''"  ■"J"''ti<*o  of 
unjust  distribution  of  wealfh  dts  1"?''' '°  overpopulation.    An 
at  most  causes  it  to  be  some  J"?       •''''"  "W^vato  the  evil,  bnt 
that  all  mouths  which  the T^e/oTm:  t-S  ''  '^  '"  ^•'^'"  ^-"" 
bring  with  them  hands.    Tle"X  J^!nM       "^''"'''*  """  ''■^««^«-»  « 
*^e  old  ones,  and  the  hands  rZ;:£:.2'Zr  ""''  '"«''  "« 

«s  to  the  mental  confusion  of  .r'^f"''«^^^«^  P"* 
Creator,  and  assumingXt  the  o'-"^  '  •'  ''''''''  ^^  «'« 
poor  a  contriver  as  to  bo  ^^t  t?v  ?'"'*'"^.  -^'"*  '*«  «« 
hunmn  host  would  be  nslmmed  )« V       m  ""^"^  ""-^  "^^^e 
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inereasotho  produeo-  or  t,.  ,.*,.r,...  li        '    ""'''"«  l"'>«r  does  not 

hU  the  primary  or  extractive  industries  whci\te  the 
character  of  M-ealth  to  what  was  not  before  weaUr  ]  uj 

anlddZar"'"^^":"'"^"^^^"''^^ 

weam      T?  '''T  ""^  '''''^^^  to  what  was  already 

"at  UlJ  r dir  "?  '"V'  """"'^'""^  productiveness 

■a  ,Hrr         .  "">•  "•'•r'^ased  application  of  labor  (and 
Ian     "'""."^^"••^'"••"^'  »■•'»•  instance,  would  continue  to 
}  .11  a  proportionate  and  nu.re  thnn  proportionate  return 

;   n  sL'r''f  "l-'^"^  "^''^">"^'«  r>roof'of  this  law  of  d! 

ZitT^  '\  "^•'""^*"''^'  ''  -  ««*<»  that 

Z?  ^;f./.t '■\«««"'n^<l  it  would  be  without  it),  the  fact 

nortil;  r"'  "'^^"'''^'""  '''  '"''"^-  --"W  result  in  a  pro 
portiona  ely  increased  producti.  ,  from  the  san,e  hf,  d 
on«  s-ngle  farm  would  sufflce  to    ,u.e  nil  the  afp-uJZli 

of  tbe  United  States  or  any  other  country,  or  of  course 

labo"  "''''  ""'''  '-^  "^^^^  »^~«  -  tl/e'applioatron  of 

This  proposition  seems  to  have  been  jrcnerallv  accented 

^ouiht  as  ,,„?T^  "'V'™'  ^^'^'^^  ^"  '^'  «o"'n^o' 
MnUi      •       ,  ^  *^'®  '^""'^"^  proposition  of  the  general 

Jndt^^^^^^^^^^^^^  that  /.increasing  population  Sw ^t 

nna  m. leasing  difficulty  m  getting  subsistence,  mankind 
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But  analysis  wiU  show  that  this  logical  stnioture  wlnV), 
economic  writers  have  decn.cd  so  «tro„g  ^  o^'^    , 
thoy  have  so  confldeutly  built,  rests  upou^Httor  ,Z, 
>rehou8.on ,  that  thoro  is  in  truth  no  sU'i.^rw  oj  S  ' 

xtlVvr'"'"T"  "^^'^'^'"'^  toagJTcultu;^Torfo  the" 
extractive  occupations,  or  to  the  use  of  i.atuial  aimn  1 

whu.h  are  the  various  ways  which  the  ta  tlr/wo 

of  sometunes  stating  what  the  earlier  writers  cS  he  law 

of  dinimishing  rr(,ductivene88  in  aaricniiturT^  fl.ll  V)  T 

what  has  lK.en  :nisapprehended  as  a  ~,aw  of  dim t 

•Hhing  returns  in  agriciUture  is  in  reLitra  glneralTaw 

applying  as  well  to  manufacturing  and  exc'm^S VsTo 

gLirli^7/ro;;:S"' ""'"'"  '^^^  -vement-inor. 
prol'etrol"  "K' wrl^''  ''''  ^^"*'""  o^  «!>«««  to 

space  and  time       ^  *^'  "'"^'^^  *"^  '^^^^'^  ^^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 
OF  SPACE  AND  TIME. 

SIIOWINO  TIUT  HUMAN  REASON  IS  ONE,  AND  SO  FAR  AS  IT 
CAN  GO  MAY  BE  RELIED  ON. 

PurpoHc  of  this  work-Of  mctai.hysics- Danger  of  tl.inkinR  of  wohIh 
as  thiiiRH  -Kpaco  and  time  not  concpptions  of  tilings  l.ut  of  n-Ia- 
lions  of  thinKs-Thcy  cannot,  thoieforo,  havo  indcpondent  botfin- 
nuig  or  enaing-The  verbal  habit  which  favors  this  idea-How 
favored  by  poets  and  by  religious  teachers -How  favored  by  nhi- 
loHophers-Of  Knnt-Of  Schopenhauer-Mysteries  and  antino- 
mies that  are  really  confusions  in  tho  meaning  of  words- (f»m«n 
reason  and  tho  eternal  reason -"Philosophers"  who  are  really 
word-jugglers.  ^ 

MY  purpose  in  this  work  is  to  explain  the  science  of 
political  economy  so  clearly  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood  by  any  one  of  common  ability  who  will  give  to  it 
reasonable  attention.  I  wish  therefore  to  avoid,  as  far 
as  possible,  everything  that  savors  of  metaphysics  For 
metaphysics,  which  in  its  proper  meaning  is  the  science  of 
the  relations  recognized  by  human  reason,  has  become  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  assumed  to  teach  it,  a  syno- 
nym for  what  cannot  be  understood,  conveying  to  common 
thought  some  vague  notion  of  a  realm  beyond  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  reason,  into  which  common  sense  can  venture 
only  to  shrink  helpless  and  abashed. 

Yet  to  trace  to  their  root  confusions  involved  in  cun-ent 
economic  teachings  and  to  clear  the  ground  for  a  coherent 
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political  economv  if  '        ^ooic  m. 

Of  twoeonS'l^:,^^^^^^  f  fe  real  .eani., 
Zl  I''''  ^y  «««f  ««ions  that  hfve  nn'^VT'  "^^  ^^^^^ 
*  ach,ng  of  political  economy  but  o   'S  ^^'^^^'^^'^  ^^e 

the  bringing  about  by  1  uran  o "  ?"  '*'  "J'^'^  ^^^^^^ts  in 

fee  or  relation  of  nfa   r  d  "h  '- '"       '^^'"^'^  ^"  *^« 
j;-t.fac^^^^ 

"oUrnTeTsTarJ^r  Sutri  'T  "  «^^-«-<^-t  as 
wasted  and  much  confu.inn  ?  disquisition  has  been 

on^ists  to  keep  tln^ttLT  h'  '"  l'^  ''^^^"^  of^co" 

foundations,  we  must  sec  clearlfwr;   '  '^^'^  ^'"^^  ^rm 

«pace  and  time.    HercZe^l  Tnf  It"'""^  "^^^^^^  by 

"^etaphysics,atapointXethTtrn)?-  *^'  ^'^  ^^^^t  of 

-the  highest  Ph-sophy  i:^-^--^^^^^^^^^^ 

4  '^e7Jt7^::::^^^^^^^^  ^  space  and 

habjtual  use  of  words  J&ZlZl  ^5  ?>,''T'  *^^*  ^^« 
to  the  en-or  of  treating  wha7t^p"    "^^  *^^"^^t '"ay  lead 
thought,  or  things,  whfnThel  r3»  ^^'"'^  ^'  objects  of 
but  only  the  quanties  or  relairs  ""^.v  ^^'^  "^^  *h^"g«. 
of  those  sources  of  error  XT/     '"^'-    ^^^«  ^^  one 
classification  called  Idols  of  the  p'""  Z^'  ^^^^tive 
'«  a  thing,  in  the  sense  that  its  v!l7.     ^^^^"^^  «  ^ord 
an  object  of  thought  vet  «  it   !,   '^  ^"""^  "^^^  ^e  made 
sense  of  representfng  t?  he  n^d  ir.  "^*  *^^^^«  ^"  the 
verbal  form  may  be  made  an  ob  ect  otn   'T*  '^^"^  '"^'^ 
jn  a  form  of  words  which  the  eve  if      "^^*-    ^°  ^^^the 
^- other  words,yetwhichi:i;Lr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


f  the  real  meaning 
iphysics,  and  which 
oniy  disturbed  the 
philosophy  in  the 
hose  of  space  and 

I  in  time.  Hence, 
modes  consists  in 
of  cJianges  in  the 
as  to  fit  them  for 
's  both  space  and 

'0  self-evident  as 
usition  has  been 
3  failure  of  econ- 
start  from  firm 
really  meant  by 
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'  of  what  passes 
>lexed  and  per- 

'^  by  space  and 
anger  that  the 

'ught  may  lead 
'  as  objects  of 
»ss  not  things, 
'•    This  is  one 
his  figurative 
'lough  a  word 
may  be  made 
things  in  the 
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t-    To  clothe 
>[  distinguish 
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tradictions  is  not  to  make  a  thing,  which  in  itself,  and 
aside  from  that  mere  verbal  form,  can  be  thouelit  of  To 
give  a  name  to  a  form  of  words  implying  contradictions 
IS  to  give  name  to  what  can  be  thought  of  only  verbally 
and  which  m  any  deeper  sense  than  that  is  a  iiegation- 
that  IS  to  say,  a  no  thing,  or  nothing. 

Yet  this  is  the  trick  of  much  that'to-dav  passes  for  i]w 
most  profound  pliilosophy,  as  it  was  the     =ck  of  Plato  and 
of  much  that  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  ..crates     To  trv 
It  make  xip  a  word  signifying  opposite  qualities,  such  as 
'lowhigh"  or  "squareround,"  or  a  plu-ase  without  think! 
able  meaning,  such  as  a  "  fourth  dimension  of  space."    In 
tln.s  It  will  be  wisest  to  use  a  tongue  which  being  foreign 
to  the  vernacular  is  suggestive  of  learning.     Latin  or 
Greek,  has  long  been  used  for  this  pm-pose!  but  amon^ 
Enghsh-speaking  people  German  wiU  Sow  do  ks  well  S  no? 
better,  and  those  who  call  themselves  TheosopS  have 
aken  Sanskrit  or  what  they  take  to  be  Sanskrit  veiysS 
factorily.    Now,  if  you  have  the  external  associations  of 

mg  to  treat  your  new  word  or  phrase  as  if  you  were  reaUv 
making  it  an  object  of  deep  thought,  you  will  soon  have 
others  persuading  themselves  to  thin/thatThey  a^  o  can 

man  frank'  "''"  tf''' ''  ''  ^''  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^  -^  "  t" 
Tw  ifr  ??"^^  *'  '"^  ^^"*  ^'  «^"  ^«*  ^«  "meaning  from 
It  will  be  put  down  as  an  ignorant  fellow  whose  education 

i' 1  orrsS'^^  '^'' ''  ^^^^^  *^^  --  trL\t  Stan : 

«nLf?-  *  '^''^  ^^'°^  ^^*«  the  sky,  as  if  you  saw 

Z     Zr:r'  f"'  "°*"  '  erowd'gathers'to  look 

Now^    !,  r  "^'^^  ^''"*  ^«P"*a««ns  in  philosophy, 
^inn^f  *^'  "^^'^  ^^  ««»^«  t^'  analyze  our  apprehen- 

thVnrin  thol  ^'"'''^"''.'^^''^"^'  ^"^  ^^  relations  which 
S  Ipf  1  ^  "'""'f  ^.^«  existing  may  hold  to  each  other- 
space  being  a  relation  of  extension  or  place  between  one 


It 
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tiling  and  other  things,  such  as  far  or  near,  hither  or 
thxther ;  and  time  being  a  relation  of  successi  J  between 

and  then'  "o  S  *f  ^"'  ""'^  ''  ''"^'^'^  ^  ^*«r  "ow 
ana  tJien     To  thmk  of  space  we  must  necessarily  think 

of  two  points  in  place,  and  to  make  the  relation  of  extoa 

th  s  rektL  T  Pr*/5^«  '  "^^y  serve  as  a  measure  of 
this  lelation.    To  think  of  time  we  must  necessarily  think 

tluremo^'f  '^^'"'"T  "'  disappearance,  and  to  mTke 
«iis  lelation  of  sequence  between  them  'nteUigible  to  our 
minds,  we  must  also  think  of  some  third  point  whTchrv 
serve  as  a  measure  of  this  relation.  ^ 

Since  space  and  time  are  tlius  not  existences  but  pv 
prcssions  of  the  relation  to  each  other  of  thli%ho^^^^^^ 
of  as  existing,  we  cannot  conceive  of  their  hafng  beJn 

f  om  t'hTo/Zvf  '''''^r^''^-  -  annihilation,  f s  ^ 
11  om  that  of  the  things  whose  relation  they  express     Snaoe 
being  a  relation  of  extension  between  things^^  lee  and 
time  a  relation  of  succession  between  (hings  in  ordlr  "^ 
appearance  or  duration,  the  two  words  propc^Ve^l^^^ 
relations  which    like  the  relations  of  foLiC  niber 
with  which  mathematics  deals  in  its  two  branc  le    of  !/ 
ometry  and  arithmetic,  are  expressive  of  actiia   rotation 
wherever  the  things  thoy  relate  to  liave  actua^^exi  te  ee 
and  of  potential  relation  wherever  the  things  tW  3 
to  have  merely  potential  existence.    We  cannot  thfnk  If! 
when  or  wherein  which  a  whole  was  Tt  e^l  to^he  si 

and  angles  of  a  square  were  not,  or  can  erer  cease  to  }m 
e^ual  to  each  .ther;  or  in  whidi  the  thi^e  aSs^^^^^^^ 
triangle  were  not,  or  can  ever  cease  to  be,  equS  to  two 
nght  angles.    Nor  yet  can  we  think  of  a  whel  or  whe^ 

four     r?i  '"''  ^'^.  "°*'  ^"  ^'"  «^«^  ««a««  to,  make 

foui.    In  the  same  way  it  is  utterly  impossible  tor  us  to 
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tbiuk  Of  a  when  or  where  in  which  space  and  time  could 
begin  or  could  end,  as  apart  from  the  beginning  or  ending 
of  the  things  whose  relations  to  each  other  they  express 
To  try  to  think  of  space  and  time  without  a  presumption 
of  things  whose  relations  to  each  other  are  thus  expressed 
IS  to  try  to  think  of  shadow  without  reference  to  substance' 

ot  Ihought  *"  ""^  ^ ''''  ^^^^'  '''■  ^^^^i'^g-^  negation 

This  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  when  we  attach  an  article 
to  the  noun  and  speak  of  "a  space"  or  "the  space,"  or  of 
"a  time    or  " the  time," for  in  such  speech  the  relation  of 
one  thing  or  set  of  things  to  another  thing  or  set  of  things 
is  expressed  by  some  snch  preposition  as  "from,"  "  before  " 
'after "  or  " when."    But  when  the  noun  is  used  without 
the  article,  and  men  speak  of  space  by  itself  and  time  by 
Itself  without  any  word  of  particularization  or  preposition 
of  relation,  the  words  have  by  the  usage  of  our  English 
tongue  the  meaning  of  all  space  or  space  in  general,  or 
all  time  or  time  m  general.    In  this  case  the  habit  of  re- 
garding  words  as  denoting  things  in  themselves  existing 
IS  apt  to  lead  us  to  forget  that  space  and  time  are  but 
names  for  certain  relations  in  which  things  stand  to  each 
other,  and  to  come  to  regard  them  as  things  which  in  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  the  things  whose  relationship  they 

ZZflT^  ""'  ^^J'''*'  ^^  *^^"^^^*-  Tims,  without 
analyzing  the  process,  we  come  to  accept  in  our  minds  the 

r.nn!^  f  representing  some  sort  of  material  exis- 

PtW  l^'^T  1  -^  picturing  space  as  a  sort  of  atmosphere  or 
ether,  m  which  all  things  swim,  and  time  an  ever-flowing 
current  which  bears  all  things  on  ^ 

tha^  wf ''  '"''^'  '/  "''°*'^  P**^*"^"^  ^«  ^r«  apt  to  assume 
whth  ft ^^''  ''''^  *™'  "^"'*  ^*^«  ^'^^  beginning,  before 
iTm  2  b        rV".  'P'*''  ""^  "«  ««^«;  a^d  «^St  have 

when  we  try  U>  think  of  this  beginning  or  of  these  limits, 
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matter  how  far  «  ^  t^'t^S 'nl"*'-    ^»'  ■" 
same  moment  see  Hiat  it  m»7i,.      "f^"""?'""",  we  at  the 

thinkof  anythingaslt  StLT™""  '""''"  ^'"'-    To 
ing  of  somethinf  before  that  7„     ?  •T"'"''^  °'  "'ink- 

"1  the  material  universe  invnlv^  «,  "'  "'■»»»'  s'""' 

.     iug  of  another  staT^TSS"^  """"""'^  "'  """''■ 

we  eome  to  a  point  not  more^y"flSSn"w  "'        '' 
tion-a  conflict  of  absoliit»l„  ™       ."'"".'O".  •>«'  of  nega- 

that  bought  abonttte  LSHfTe''''"  ™™'"'"« 
schoolmen's  question  as  to  St  1,  u  r™"^  ''^  ""> 

«ble  force  meet  an  imn^vllbody'"''''™  "^'^  " 
i^oAv,  tms  wav  of  ndnf*  ♦!,«  •'^' 

withont  an  article  L  thZb  .1,  ''°'""  '"'""'  "«  t'-e 
selves  existing,  hat'  Cm„l  fa^o  "aTv  ft^  I"  '^"'»- 
use  of  words  is  necessanlv  r^J.^  ■  7  the  poets,  whose 
it  has  been  mnerZ^^a^X:?^^'^ ''''''  ^'^^ 
whose  endeavor  to  en?boXsnLS!i^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^on, 
ical  expression,  and  who  W  hi        '"*^'  ^"'^^^  *«  P^^t- 

make  no  distinction  bT?ween7he!r-n"'  "^  ^^  "^««  *« 
power  of  what  transcends  onrLff^^  ^  *^«  ^»&I»er 

opposed  to  our  reasr-assu^Wfr^'^^'  ^^  ^*  ^^»^t  is 
reason  to  accept  thTcoZa^^^  T^^^^''''''^^''^^^ 
name  of  mystek  to  rpS^o^it.'  ^'f  *'^^  ^^^  *^« 

Thus  the  habit  of  tr^in^to  thfnl^^  J    ^«««- 
t'jings  in  themselves  and  Lf  .    ^  '^^'^  ^^^  t^n^e  as 

has  beenembeddXTefilL^^^^^  ^^  things, 

susceptible  years  we  hear^Tbe    '  ?;\^^^ 

orti.e,andofwhonsand:i:::t;i!;:.:^re^r 
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are  not.    And  as  the  lihild  recoils  fm.n  fi.„  • 

te,„pt  .  «,i„i  „,  the  u«.uXbLta\'      rrrto" 

picture  a  when  or  wliero  in  which  snaoo  1,.a  1 

But  the  disposition  of  the  theologians  to  fin,l  „n  l„.„i 
«^.le  mystery  in  the  eo„tra.lieti„„  that  M  ows  tte  at" It 
to  think  of  space  and  time  nnf  no  ,.<.!  .•        ,  "*^  attempt 
pendent  existences,  hL  b  en  fol  o.^  ^'  "'  "'^'- 

the  idea  of  a  confllf  nf  il  '"^^^^^'^^  '^  its  derivation 
mean  a  slcontrad  Lon  nr^  T  i'^^^'^'^^^  ^^  ^•"^  *« 
voidable  coi.chSs  o  The  h,?    "'^  ^^^vn.Mo.  of  una- 

be  thought  of,  yet^Llf^X^ror krlr  ""1 
antinomy  in  the  solmlnct.v      '.,  "s^t  ot.     ihus  the  word 

Kant  takes  th    rii^^  tf  tf^T''^  ""■"  '"^  ''"'"«1 
no  piace  of  the  word  m.vsloiy  in  the  theo- 
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Wm,  means  that  ourment^  Zf  -^^  ^  '^"  understand 
wearing  of  somethL  l  k^^^^^^^  T''^'  "^^^  "«  *h« 
W'^  consider  things  thev«lw«  ^^'''''''  "^  ^^^^  ^^en 

and  in  time,  buTthatl^h  TLTelv  the"  *'  '^  ^'^  ^P^^ 
us,  and  that  "  things  in  thpmli  ?,  ^t.^"*  appearance  to 
really  exist  onmeot^T.X  *^^*  ^^'  *^^°&«  ««  they 
tbem,  or  as  theyto^Ud  ra^r^^^^^^  'i 

(t.e.,  some  reason  outsidfi  iJV®      ^    Pure  reason » 
space  and  time  a^  T  ^"""^^  ''"'^"^'  «^e  "ot  in 

re^'able7cro%Jhat7sS^^^^^  *^«  --^  -re 

capacity  for  t^nkinrS  r^^^^^^^^      '^1^"^^  ^^  ^^e 
study  of  a  logomach?  mad.  „ 'I    '     """^  *^'  industrious 

gether  of  words  wS  Xl  sl^anLonT^S'T  ^'^^^^^^  *- 
But  of  this  very  thin^  ^1        I   ^^^^^adiet  one  another. 

strength  and  bfcfatLbir  '™f '  "^*^  '^^  ^- 
trious  study  of  Kant  L^  •?  -  ^'''"^^^-  ^'^  ^"^"s- 
state  of  mind  of  whi  h  he  snlf  V"^^'  ^"^  *«  ^^at 
count  with  it  forthoutLr^^^ 

based  on  Kant's  4rSe  of  Sv/p'''  ^^^'^^^^^  ^« 
speaks  of  as  ''the  mosMr..  .  Pure  Reason/'  which  he 
appeared  in  phSosrhy  ^'"P^;^^"  Phenomenon  that  has 
thorough  und^erstanling  of  wwl*^T?  y^^^^  ^^d  a 
ginning  and  over  and  fv!  ■  ^^  "^^^^^^^^  i»  the  be- 
sary  toL  uLer Ind^r^f  hifow  ''  \^^^o^"tely  neces- 
effect  of  Kant's  wntingf  on  th,  I  Tf\-^^''''''S "^e 
speak  to  that  of  the  tS^^^^^^^^^  *%^^^°h  ^^ey  truly 

he  adds :  operation  for  cataract  on  a  blind  man, 
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^dict  one  another, 
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And  through  these  spectacles  of  "The Fourfold  B^t„i. 
the  Pnncp  e  of  Sufficient  Reason  »  and  the  cUe,  ^t  f 
wkch  that  «p«lin,i„a>y,  -The  World  a*  W  Slridea" 
Schopenhauer  introduces  as  into  what  seems  t,?l  ', 
reason  like  a  sort  of  philosophic  "S  rWoXrS 
I  I  Mn  understand  a  man  who  seems  to  ZTt^^i^r 

Sdit'irz"wtTSi,t  rs-niHr 
r:Lrprdtf^r;37=r^^^ 

I  behold,  for  insfance  a  ^ttt  Tf.  "^^  consciousness, 
a  cat  and  has  kitSof  t  '  .  ^^  ''"^  ^^  ^««^"^e« 
at  differenrtim  s  iVn^^^^^^  "^^  ^'  **^«  «^"»e  time  or 
seen  many  caTs-to^.^«t  '""  ''"  remember  to  have 
white,  gray,  Ittl  danf ;  T"^''^^''  ^''^■'^^''  ^lack, 
8tageso^fag;SStlecat,w^^^^^^^  '^'''  '"^  ^^«r««t 

todecrepit'cktsthatha^r^^^^^ 

on  the  inside  of  thini  «!  f  *^'*^-    ^"*  ^°  ^^ality, 

always  existenrw  thouLllTf '  f^"'  '^  ^"^^  ^"«  ««* 
eternal  cat  is  the  idea  "f  lot  f  *r'  *"^  «P^«^-    This 

in  all  sorts  of  guises  i^.Jl*'  f-f^  '^'^'  ^^^'^  ^^  ^'eflected 
prehension.    A^ras  ^fh  .^„f  ^^"'''"P^^  *^««*«  ^^  "^y  ap- 
which  this  in^Ue  and  vanV?'  '"  f  *^  ""  '^^^'  ^'^  ^^ 
-planets  and  suns  nkZ  „  J?'^  ^'^'^^^^  ^*««^^  *<>  ^^ 
matter  and  forces  nhi         °^  *""'''  ^^^'"^^  ^^^  men, 
hear,  touch,Tre  'sf  "^  of.'"'  ''^''    ^  *^^*  ^  «- 
mirage,  presentm  nt  delu  on    ™'  apprehend-all  is' 
ric  of  a  vision  tUn  «a1?-  .     *  '^  ^"  *^®  baseless  fab- 

dream,  conSing  netsarir'^  -PPrehensions  of  the  evil 
mng  necessarily  more  pain  than  pleasure,  in 
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,^r  ngs  hu„  into  life  aga  a  „  otL^r^''^^'"^'^  "^"^  «''Jy 
l^ufc  from  which  the  Sy  ^  e  Tnt'™ '^"f  «»'<'"'"«^ 
starving  himself  to  death  J  h   T    """''  ""^^  ^^hef  b^ 
other  words  by  ^o^ZnT^T ITS''  ^'^^  '^'  "^ 
i-oad  to  the  final  goal  of  an  nil,"    .  ^"^  ^'^^'"  th«  only 

a"  Jife  ultimatelyTnd/  ""^^^^"^^'^^  or  Nirvana,  to  which 

t-X?dtsfSSfthesT^^^^^ 
P-totype,  that  mltf  n'l  f^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  substitutes  for  God  au  Lv  L    /"  '^^i^rlnsting  trap, 
the  iinpression  made  u  on  aTn      J^'/'  *^^  «"*««««  of 
morbid  mind  by  "the     d  .f^     "5"^  '^"^  ^^'^^'i^^t  but 
«;ade  up  by  moLous  S^^^^^^  ^^  '^  ^"^--»^ehy 

abolish  and  contradict  one^olei-^r/' ^  ^^•-^'' 
Ijuman  reason  as  it  were  inS  n  i  f  '^"''"'^  '«  *"'"» 
HU  of  what  is  dubbed  ^^^urer'l^^^^^  "^  "- 

things.  P"^*'  reason"  the  outside-in  of 

tho^UtTl^^^^^^^^^^  f  truetive  conflict  of 

call  an  antinomy-and  wldf  ^h^  ''^  ""'^  Philosophers 
my  readers  who  like  ^^e^^^^^^^^  "^"1*  ^«  very  many  of 
;n  childhood  in  questiSgs  oTwh^^f^b-  pu.zh^^  over 

i^its  of  space  and  time  fnd  Jllf  ^^^^'  ^^^^^^  ^^e 

and  what  might  be  after  space  alStnT?  ^/'^^  ^^^  ^««^ 
m  reality  a  failure  of  reason  b,!f!       }^^  ceased-is  not 

>ng  of  words.     When  we  rememl  '.?"!' f""  ^"  *^«  ««««- 
we  do  not  really  meanTlnn?«T       *^^^  ^^  «P^««  ^nd  time 
relations  to  eacVotW 'nl  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
mystery  is  solved  and  the  «nf     "*  ^""^^  "^^«*«n«e,  the 
perception  of  a  verbL  conf  Lfo  ""7  ^^^^P^^^  ^»  ^^e 
kmd  as  perplexes  those  wC  .^tr.rT^^ 
"resistible  force  and  an  immoval  bo?'".    ^*  "^'^  "^  "« 
bemg  mutually  exclusive  c^^^^^^^^^^^^^       -^-h 
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consists;  yet  which  he 
suicide,  since  that  only 

orm and  circumstance: 
n  must  seeJc  relief  by 

»vunting  to  die;  or  in 
^>11  to  live,"  the  only 

1  or  Nirvana,  to  which 

.  this  nineteenth-een- 
features  of  its  Asiatic 
I  an  everlasting  trap, 
J,  IS  the  outcome  of 
'ul  and  brilliant  but 
"dy  of  a  logomachy 
ther  of  words  which 
that  strives  to  turn 
and  consider  in  the 
1 "  the  outside-in  of 

5tructive  conflict  of 
y  and  philosophers 
1st  be  very  many  of 
nber  puzzling  over 
iglit  be  beyond  the 
f  before  God  was, 
had  ceased-is  not 
ision  in  the  mean- 
by  space  and  time 
stance  but  certain 
ave  existence,  the 
lisappears  in  the 
iision  of  the  same 
Ilk  at  once  of  an 
two  terms  which 
I*  exist. 
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i  There  is  a  riddle  about  what  a  bov  said  «««.«♦  • 

among  young  people  playiu.lZX^T^^^^ ^ 
heard  before,  is  nhuost  certain  to  make  lit  J  ^ 

"give  it  up,"  after  trying  all  sorts  St^nn«   n      "  ^""^^ 
since  its  true  and  oJy  possTble  a^sw^^^^^^^^^ 
so  obvious  that  they  do  not  think  Jit        ^"  ^"^  ^'''^'  '' 

We  may  be  wise  to  distrust  our  knowledtre  •  and  nni. 
we  have  tested  them,  to  distrust  what  we^  mav  ca  1 1  ' 
reasonings;  but  never  to  distrust  reason  Lw"^         '"' 

f^:rf-^=-l£Sfr:^ 

the  physical  structure  of  the  minrl  ^7  ,  ""^  ^^^^"^  *" 
or  broken  or  dislocated  so  Zh  T  ^'''''^'  ^^'*^^««^ 
reason  deals  are  pre^^nCd  t^^^^^^^^  *^« 

place  or  relation.  ^mpertecUy  or  ui  wrong 

thrtgltlfic^yotwSlTb^^^^^  "^  P"*^"  y«»  ^--« 
below  or  r^^l  Lr  efTof  i  «  t'    """'  "*  "  '^''^'  '^^^^^  <>' 
there  is  only  one     I  is  s!  w^if  ^""''iT' ""'  ^'  *^«  ^^^^e 
And  th  J  fil  .7'^^  '"^»*'»^  diseases. 

our  reason  itXllsTs  Son  s^t'S^to  '^"'"^^' 
what  we  find  around  us  anri  fn  7  f  ^^  *^  examine 
our  own  conscTousness  ^^^  *°,  «"^««^«r  to  look  in  upon 
reason  that  men  can  hav«  ^^t  ^"'^^  ^^^«°«  i«  the  only 

it  can  see  cSyldoes Vo?  i^^^^^^^      '''"' '"  ''  '''  ^' 
does  it  not  only  to  assulM       ""'^^^ ''  '°  *^«  "^^^  ^^o , 
human  reason  but  it  ITn^      Possession  of  a  superior  to 
and  to  reduce'the  i^Vnf!?      'V^'  ^^"^^^^  °^  »"  thought 
withtheeteraltaZtlr''  *^?"•'^•    ^«  «^°^P-^ed 
which  we  caU  Taws  of  JI?  '^ ''  manifested  i  i  the  relations 

shaUowandni^X^'b^trt  T  '™"  ''''''' ''  '"'^^'y 

nition  of  this  e^rTai  1„  *  '',^  perception  and  recog- 

eternal  reason  is  perhaps  the  deepest  fact  of 
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ffook  HI. 


^^^^^'^o^^  f '^t  t,,   earth  whil 

be  m  constant  motion,  men  dW  nof  fn  ^""'^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
what  a  closer  and  wid;r  use  of  r^L  ^'^^^^^^^ "»«  Perceive 
case,  that  the  earth  revores  arTuJ.r''^^^  '«  ^«  ^^e 
around  the  earth,  and  spoke  wiUif    ^^'  '""'  '^^^  t^^  sun 
and  sunset.    But  as  f  n  f Tn    u    ^'**'"*^  meaning  of  sunrZ 
?nd  as  to  the  ^ro^r^:tt:XZ7''^  ^^^^y  and  S 
m  the  relations  of  sun  t^d  e'l^'V^^^^ /^^^omena  being 
were  not  deceived.  '^"^^  ^^^'^^^^^  each  other,  they 

f^^^^^^^^  or  hefo.  him  who 

Percep  ion,  mental  glasserrftT'iJ^^^ons  of  human 
recognize  relations  that  do  io^intrf^'  *^**  ^^mpel  us  to 
jngglors  wi«a  words,  gi^dngTame/"  V^''*'  '^'^'"'^  "»ere 
'the unconditioned,'- t^eLkTo'  ^f".^  " *^« *^«o^«V 
thought  of,  and  then  proceedl'T   /'   ^^^^'^'^^^"o 

and  to  reason  with  theC  rd'&*r  *'^"  '^  "^"^«' 


;g  that  this  earth  which 
bo  so  flrnily  fixed  could 
for  a  long  time  perceive 
"f^^^showstobethe 
a  the  sun,  not  the  sun 

eral  meaning  of  sunrise 
lena  of  day  and  night, 
hese  phenomena  being 
w^ards  each  other,  they 

nt  or  before  him  who 

e  conditions  of  human 
fe,  that  compel  us  to 

;h  exist,  they  are  mere 

;ch as  "the absolute" 

le"  to  what  cannot  bo 
;reat  them  as  thines 
em.  ^  ' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONFUSION  OF  THE  SPACIAL  LAW  WITH 
AGRICULTURE. 

SHOAVINa  THE  GENESIS  OP  TmS  CONFUSION. 

What  space  is -The  place  to  which  man  is  confined  -  Extension  a 
part  of  the  concept  "land "-Perception  is  by  contrast-Man's 
first  use  of  land  is  by  the  mode  of  "adapting "-His  second,  and 
for  a  long  time  most  important,  use  is  by  "growing "-The  third 
on  which  civilization  is  now  entering,  is  "exchanging "-Political 
economy  began  in  the  second,  and  "growing"  stiU  attracts  most 
attention-The  truth  and  error  of  the  Physiocrats-The  succes- 
sors  of  Smith,  while  avoiding  the  error  of  the  Physiocrats,  also 
Ignored  their  truth;  and  with  their  acceptance  of  the  Malthusian 
theory,  and  Ricardo's  explanation  of  rent  as  relating  to  agricul- 
Jural  land,  they  fell  into,  and  have  continued  the  habit  of  treating 
Unfted  States  ''^  "^^^^^^^^^l-J^i^culty  <>'  the  single  tax  in  tho 

rpHE  laws  of  our  physical  being,  to  which  I  have  ab-eady 

X   caUed  attention  (Book  I.,  Chapter  IL),  confine  us 

within  narrow  limits  to  that  part  of  the  superficies  of  our 

sphere  where  the  ocean  of  air  enveloping  it  meets  the  solid 

surface     We  may  venture  temporarily  a  little  below  tho 

sohd  siirface,  m  caves  and  vaults  and  shafts  and  tunnels ; 

and  a  little  above  it,  on  trees,  or  towers,  or  in  baUoons  or 

a^nal  machmes,  if  such  be  yet  constructed;  but  with 

these  temporary  aerial  extensions  of  our  habitat,  which  of 

themselves  require  not  only  a  preliminary  but  a  recurring 

use  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  to  that  solid 
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I>ro.l..,.tion  ron„in.  nia.  o  o    tV.I  7     "'^'f '"''«  a»<l  "J'  our 
And  the  fnn<l„::„    r;;  eXt'y  tl     "  ''  ""•.^''^'^'*'- 

to  tlR.  use  of  man  or     ?i  '"'''''"""^  ""*»'•«  ^O'^'i'S 

ustudly  1  cl        '  "o  " ,     :  "'^^'•"7^'-  T"-'^"  ^^•'''<'''  ^''e  word 

air  on  overv  mrf  nf  A  •  ,  ,  '^'  ^''''^'"t'  *^^«  ^eigJit  of 
their  JivsLmbirltT  li^^'"'  ?"'^"*''  ^^^^^  «««^«»d  <,f 
air  has  wcTX     plttf '^  ever  realizing  that 

always  per  dve  neither  «  '\^^  ''''^''''^-  ^hat  we 
^-^rnirylnmLT;^^^^^^^  -^  excites 

Even  in  the  noy,  shoTMU^^^^^^^^ 

whereas  I  remember  to  ti„-o^      .i,    t     ^  ^  ™®  *°  ®»^ 

tas..  r  ^tt  rS  I    '"'^"-  '^'P*  ^"  *^«  trade-wind,  has 
•iat     Jish  for  a  prmce  was  sea-pie  on  the  rare 
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ocoa«on.s  w h.n  a ,,.«  had  been  kill,..l  or  a  porpoJHo  h«r- 
pooaed ,  mul  how  jrood  wa.s  the  i.Ium-duff  f  hat  ca.ne  to  the 
lorecnstlo^only  on  .Sundays  and  gr.at  holidays.  I  .vn.en. her 
«.  though  It  w<;.-o  an  hour  ago,  that  talking  to  '  ^if 
mth.r  than  to  lun,  I  said  to  a  Yorkshire  saih,?on  mXfc 
voyage,  "I  w.sh  I  were  home,  to  get  a  piece  of  pie."  I 
lecal    l.,s  oxpression  and  tone,  for  they  shamed  me  as  hn 

cake,  "Homo"  wa»  assocuited  iu  my  mind  with  r,k7l 
somo  »„rt-„„„l„  or  peach  or  sweet  potato  or  IX^ 
or  mn„>o-t„  bo  had  tor  the  taking,  and  I  did  not  for  Z 

rr  ™"^°  """  "'  '^'"'y  I"""-  pie  was  ^  ™ro  a 
luxury  a«  phinus  in  our  sea-duff. 

Thus  while  tlie  fundamental  quality  of  land  is  that  of 
furn..s  ung  to  men  place  on  whieh  they  may  stand  or  move 

settlers  m  a  wooded  country,  where  eveiT  foot  of  I..f  ? 

to  be  got  ud  of,  rather  than  as  the  source  of  value  that 
tTTT^  civilization  they  afterwards  become  so 
in  that  rude  stage  of  social  development  which  wTkr« 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  primary  eondTtion  oTinan 
kind  where  the  mode  of  expending  labor  in  production 
which  most  attracts  attention  is  that  we  have  eatS 
'^aptmg,"  land  would  be  esteemed  rich!   p  or  acco  d 

liS^  fT  5'      1^      ^  ^^^"®  "^ost  importance  in  social 

i^rarti:-fr;Sm»„siri 
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inirretxr titter  fr"" "  ^^  ^^■ 

begins  to  be  Cly  ^Zt  1,1?^";'  "i"™*'  '""'■'«°" 

which  we  b«ve?a!lX:°otan^^^itn1r''"f  ?' 
considered  rich  or  nnn-  «„    ""?^"5'  ®^^  ^and  comes  to  be 

grown  and  cattle  bred  ™getables  and  grain  may  be 

orement-an  clement  Xin.^^T?"  "" ""««"««  in- 

earning  of  laboTre;^^!™!^  ^f  tt*  *"  '"^ 
ment  of  wealth,  unearned  so  far  as  faS.  .  """^■ 
cemed,thenamcof  DrodnotwT  "*'"*'^s  are  con- 
rightly'  traced  tLs  ua"arn  d  or  s.^"'""'  ""f"*-    '^'"y 

onaborand  invcrr:?e^.r4ilX/iS 


II 


p-A 
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led  rich  or  poor  accord- 
>  labor  expended  in  the 
f  crops. 

>cial  development  which 
id  is  entering,  attention 
ird  mode  of  production, 
:,"  and  land  comes  to  be 
to  its  capacity  of  yield- 
This  is  already  the  case 
value  attaches  to  land, 
ide  wild  animals  to  the 

3ity  to  yield  rich  crops 
roximity  to  centers  of 

ern  economy  began  in 
sage  of  social  develop, 
lily  regarded  from  the 
to  me,  the  explanation 
ting  about  land  that 
ince  the  time  of  the 
1  to  pervade  the  scho- 
thinking  that  leads 
ugh  it  were  merely  a 
ies  and  grain  may  be 

there  is  in  the  aggre- 
iion  an  unearned  in- 
Je  attributed  to  the 
y  gave  to  this  incre- 
individuals  are  con- 
plus  product.    They 
us  product  to  land, 
5  of  land  an  income 
:ter  all  expenditure 
roduction  had  been 
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paid  for.    But  they  fell  into  error  in  assuming  that  what 
was  indeed  in  their  time  and  place  the  most  striking  and 
promment  use  of  land  in  production,  that  of  agriciJture 
was  Its  only  use.    And  finding  in  agriculture,  which  falls 
into  that  second  mode  of  production  I  have  denominated 
'growing,"  the  use  of  a  power  of  nature,  the  germinative 
principle,  essentially  different  from  the  powers  utilized  in 
that  first  mode  of  production  I  have  denominated  «  adapt- 
ing,  they,  without  looking  further,  jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  uneai-ned  increment  of  wealth  or  surplus 
net  sprang  from  the  utilization  of  this  principle.    Hence 
they  deemed  agriculture  the  only  productive  occupation 
and  msisted  m  spite  of  the  absurdity  of  it  that  manufac- 
tiires  and  commerce  added  nothing  to  the  sum  of  wealth 
above  what  they  took  from  it,  and  that  the  agricuuS 
or  cultivator  was  the  only  real  producer         ^^''""^"^«' 
This  weakness  in  the  thinking  of  the  Physiocrats  and 
the  erroneous  termmology  that  it  led  them  to  use,  finally 
discredited  their  true  apprehensions  and  noble  teachings 
unpalatable  as  they  necessarily  were  to  the  powerful 

the  rise  with  the  pubhcation  of  "Progress  and  Po;erty» 

now  P«nT/  T''^*''.*^'  "^°^^™  ^^S^'  Taxers  as  they 
now  caU  themselves  and  are  being  called. 

But  the  economists  who  succeeded  Adam  Smith,  while 
they  avoided  the  error  into  which  the  Physiocrats  had 
faUen,  avoided  as  well  the  great  truth  of  Xh  thi  had 
been  an  erroneous  apprehension,  and  greedily  accepting 
the  excuse  which  the  Malthusian  theory  offered  for  puUng 
vfce  th«f  r  f  ^""^  '^'  responsibility  for  the  misery  and 

t  nued  the  habit  of  regarding  land  solely  from  the  agri- 
cultura  pomt  of  view,  thus  converting  what  is  reaUyTe 

isC  irldf  f  ^''^^''''^  ^"*^  ^  ^' ^«<^  law  ofXin! 
ishing  production  in  agriculture.     Even  Ricardo,  who 
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'^^^"^t^^L'^^Z^^^  ^aw  Of  rent, 

to  free  himself  troS7^2n7on^aT"^  f"  '"^'^^*^ 
agriculture,  and  of  rent  onTv  «<f  u  ''^^^^'""^  ^^^^  to 

although  in  EnMandThe  r^ln?  ^^"•^"^t«ral  rent.  And 
has  du?ing  aT^L  t„^;;;^l:^;?'P«^*f '^^^  «f  agriculture 
the  habit  It  thinX  of  L^^^^^^^^^^^  '"'"'^'l  ^^^^'^^'^^ 
agricultural  operatioL  is'm  W  un  No^'^^^^^^^  '^^ 
law  of  diminishing  nrodnof  1  ^  ^'-  .  '"^^'^^y  ^^  the 
as  a  special  lawof  nl?mf     .1!"  ^gricultiu-e  still  taught 

authoritative  i^coLl  I J       "  ^^''''  ^"^^^  '''^'^^  ^^ 
of  land  and  of  ren7mo,?F    Tr""^^'"''  ^"*  ^  «P«^«ff 
have  really  in  mTnd  a-^o.  H^  f  ^  ^^'^'^^^  ^^"  ^«  ^^^^d  to 
What  iHruTotS^''-^^  ^^"^  ^^  agricultural  rent, 
except  so'ffr  as  the  Si"  \T^  ^'.*^?  ^^^^^  «*«*- 
felt.    ButthegreatesSe^  ;^,?4X^^^^^  ^-^ 

aganda  meets  in  the  TTni^Ii  qT  .      .  ^^°^^®*^Prop. 

idea,  sedulously  Postered  i?vt.  *^  ''  l'  *^^  wide-spread 
that  non-agricu W W&  '""f^  f^o-  better, 
question  and  that  coTceS W  T  "''  ^^  *^^  ^^^^ 

means  increasing  the  taxefoTr^  ""^^r^"'  ^^""^  ^^^"^s 
fallacy  all  the  effor  t^nf  fi  7"'''-    ^«  ^^^t^ring  this 

ai-e  directed  ^  *^''  ""''''"^'''^  organs  of  education 
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plained  the  law  of  rent, 
illustrations  an  inability 

■  ^and  as  relating  only  to 
agricultural  rent.    And 

mportance  of  agriculture 
ily  and  rapidly  declined, 
a  place  or  substance  for 
'tup.    Not  merely  is  the 
agricultiu-e  still  taught 
latest  works  treated  as 
ersities,  but  in  speaking 
wi-iters  will  be  found  to 
nd  or  agricultural  rent, 
e  of  the  United  States 
;he  single  tax  has  been 
ich  the  single  tax  prop- 
tes  is  the  wide-spread 
ho  should  know  better, 
no  interest  in  the  land 
taxes  on  land  values 
ers.    To  fostering  this 
Bd  organs  of  education 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  RELATION  OF  SPACE  IN  PRODUCTION 

SHOWING  THAT  SPACE   HAS  RELATION  TO  ALL 
MODES  OP  PRODUCTION 

himsell  requires  space-The  division  of  labor  af  requiS  8^06 
-Intensive  and  extensive  use  of  land.  4"J"ng  space 

PRODUCTION  in  political  economy  means  the  produc 

matenal  siibstances  so  modified  by  human  labor  as  to  fit 
them  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires.    Space  there 

tt^i^iTditr  ^^^- ''  ^^  -^''-'  --'  ^-  -''^rn 

This  relation  of  space  to  all  production  may  be  readilv 
seen  m  agriculture,  which  is  included  in  that  mode  of 

incz^rstZ  i.  ;  V"^^''  *'"*^^  "P  *^  ^  ««^tain  point  to 
gmtes^n^o/.  '*''^''''''  "^  ^^^'"^5  ^«t  the  point  of 
of  labor  would  tend  to  decrease  productiveness.  Thus  5 
a  Robmson  Crusoe,  having  a  whole  island  on  which  to 
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exertion  would  be  very  Zl  Xltru'"^^"^'^  ^^«^  ^^^ 
return  were  he  to  conceTaf«  if-  ^l^*^  ^'*  *  ^"«^  larger 
potatoes  closer,,  and  S^ea"  ^^^^^  ^^  P^ng  L 

continued  to  exert  his  laborTnW  "^  continue  as  he 

became  too  erowded  Ifd  ^e^?:^^^^^^^^^ 

or  prevent  that  of  Another  WM^f ?"'  ''''^^  ^^^^«« 
experiment  so  far  as  to  nut  all  iwf  ..•  ^  P<>"<^^n"ed  the 
would  get  no  greater  return  1„  1'"**'°^  ^"  ^"«  «Pot  he 
th-^  planting  of  one  anlT^  ^'  '"^^^'^  ^*^«  ^ad  from 
This  spaci^  law  n?      ^r^^P^  ''^  ^«*"rn  at  all. 

labor  exe'S  eXK"^^^^^^^^        ^^^^  «^  ->-«  - 
On  a  given  area,  Cfeon  ofTar?!^^^^^ 
a  erop  or  the  breedinrS  anil  f '' *"  *^' ^^^^ 
mcreased  with  advantale,^^  Son  ?f  T'*'"^'^  ^« 
Jucmg  more  than  twice  as  ZpW*?       *'^''  "^^^  P'^- 
man;  that  of  four  men,  morrSn  t^^^  '^'''^'"  '^  '^' 
exertion  of  two;  and  so  oT   C  f.,^''  *'  "^'^'^  ^«  ^^^ 
tion  with  increa  ed  application  oJ  \1'  T'""'  "^  P^'^^"^- 
eannot  go  on  indefinS    T^lf  •'  *'  T/^^«^  ^''^ 
«^e  further  application  of  labt^inL'l''"'^^^  ^*  ^h^«h 
It  may  for  a  time  resnlf  Z  „         I       ®  ^'""^^  ^^^a,  though 

yields'a  less  ^^S^a"  ;Sc«„'?^r  r  "■="»»■ 
IS  reached  where  thp  fnrfi,^         ,•     '  ^"^  ^"^^^^  »  point 

the  formulation  SaSn^^  "      "'  "^'^  '""  '««  '» 
what  is  eaUed  "ZwTJ  "S'~''''"'''  '««^e »' 
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t  potatoes,  each  cutting  a 

y  other  cutting,  he  would 
•r  m  planting,  cultivating 
return  compared  with  his 

e  would  get  a  much  larger 
Hs  labor  by  planting  his 
tse  would  continue  as  he 
'^•^^«Pace,untU  his  plants 
3wtho*  one  would  lessen 
flile  If  he  continued  the 
s  cuttings  in  one  spot  he 
he  might  have  had  from 
no  return  at  all, 
liolds  good  of  ,  ourse  in 
)or  exerted  individually 
f  abor  to  the  growth  of 
aJs  may  sometimes  be 
srtion  of  two  men  pro- 
as the  exertion  of  one 
1  twice  as  much  as  the 
his  mcrease  of  produc- 

labor  to  any  given  area 
It  IS  reached  at  which 
the  given  area,  though 
aggregate  production 
on,  and  finally  a  point 
eation  of  labor  ceases 
x* 

1  of  this  law  in  so  far 
ion,  which  has  led  to 
economic  teaching  of 
fng  productiveness  in 
'culiar  to  agriculture 
\  which  I  have  called 
le  of  production  con- 
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sists  in  the  utilization  in  aid  of  labor  of  ih. 
reproduction  which  characterizes  Itfe    and  th^r- "^^ 
thmgs  m  their  »rowth  a.nA  ovr^„     •      '       ^  ™*^  gyving 
than'things  destituTe  of  iffe  7^^^^^  -^^e  spacf 

require  space  below  the  surface  of  f  1,?  .      ^^  ^«^^ 

expand  their  roots  and  S  L  Li.^"""^^  ^^^^^h  to 
space  above  the  surface  in  whl?  constituents,  and 
and  drink  in  air  andYght  Ind  L  "^^^^^  '^'^  ^'^^^^ 
require  space  for  thei^  necesstrv  1    ^"'"'^^  *^"*  ^«  ^'^^d 

the  spacialrequiremeXSgXr^^^^  .^"**^^"^^ 
greater  than  those  of  thingsTof  it ^f  "1^^  ^« '^^atively 
absolute  in  the  one  case  than  in  li^'  ^t^  ^''  ^«  ^'^^ 
material  things  cannot  exist  in  th.«  ''^^''-  '^^«*  ^^o 
true  of  brutes  than  of  btets  ior  nf  f  T  T'  ^^  ^«  "^«re 

In  every  form  or  sublvi^n  of  f 'A  '"  ''  ^^^^«- 
exertion  of  human  labor  TnfL        I  *^'*''  ™«^««  ^^^ 
requires  space;  not  merety  standtnr^"'?^^  "*  ^^^^^ 
moving  space-space  for  tt  r^  ^   "*  ''''*'"^  «P^«e,  but 
body  and  its  orgaClte  for  7/^"*'  "'  *^«  ^""^^^ 
in  place  of  materials  and^  Jni   *^^/*<^ra&e  and  changing 
true  of  the  tailor  ttcl-^^  ^"J  ^'''^^'^^-    This  Saf 
chant  or  the  oleri,  !s  of  tKn:  '^"  "^''^™«*'  *^«  "^^r- 
the  fisherman  or  mLer      One  oT  ''  l''^'^'''^'''  -^  ot 
more  elbow-room   or  tool  roon,   r^?"""  ^^^  '^*l^'e 
another,  but  they  all  alike  reS         «*«^^g«-room   than 
to  a  point  where  any  gain  fZ  ^^""'  ''"^  ^"  "^"«*  «<>«>« 
«Pace  ceases,  and  fur^hfrconrelr"''*'"^^  ^'^''  ^^ 
Portionate  lessening  of  nrnrrff''  ""'""^^^  ^"  *  Pro- 
^dec^ne.    The  sameSaw' Sllf't^"^"^  "  ^'^  ^^^^^^^ 
dimmishing  returns  from  ft      ^^c^easmg  and  then  of 
space,  which  the^st  e^l*   .  concentration  of  labor  in 
i«hing  returns  in  a^icS"    '^  '^'  ^"^*"««  «*  <li«^in 
Pation,  and  its  latt^oJutsT'  T"""^  *^  *^«*  «««"- 
and  in  the  extraction  ofTmi^r  ?*'\"'  ^"  agriculture, 
coal,  shows  itself  in  aS  i*      ""^"^^^  ^P^*«'  ««ch  as' 

"^odes  of  production,  and  must 
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agente,"  would  Lsitea  form  ^f  7/  .•"'""'  ""'''''^ 
continued  indeaniWv  hv^!-         P™Jnction  that  can  be 

without  dimSL%t*:  "™"'''  ^'•^""'"'»''  •"  '«''»■• 

^he  .a.i„,  „rs°„rc":s'rr;:^:^:;^?tt^ 


^y-u. 
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In  the  same  superficial  area  required  fm.fi.n        ,    .- 
one  brick,  two  bricks  mnv  .J'''^,^'^  f »  "le  production  of 

.,      tlascoucUatiiuofTaWin^Tn;^  «"^ 

I      indefinitely  without  Cki^rhr^r'  '^  '°"*^^"«^^ 
I      ''Hnging  p^duction  t^"Z^^  ^  ^!  ^  "f  «««% 
thousand  biicks  witliout  n.t T  ^  *  *^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  a 

than  is  required  to  ge  the  dav  fn  "^"'Y\"^«  ^^  t^e  earth 
,  even  if  it  were  poss  bie  at  i  '"'  ^"'^'  ^"^^^  ^"^'^^^^^ 
I  productiveness  o^Z^uC  '^^  ^ r'^/"^  ^"  *^^ 
-ade  to  put  a  thousand  m  n  to  woxi  in  Zv'7'  T^ 
an  area  in  which  two  men  nii^hf  L  f  ^^'"^  ^™^  «^ 
the  result  would  be  noTme^flZ't'"'''' f'''''''^'' 
thousand  men  could  not  T.vn7      f   ^  ^''^'"^'^^  «*  t^e 

imichastheexertirof  tlCiTnt^^r'"?  '"^'^  «« 
nothing  at  all.  Men  so  crlT.^'  S^*  '*  ""^^^^  P^«^"«« 
from  working.  ""^'^  '"^''^^  P^^^^nt  each  other 

of  Spttl^fq^LX^nf  *nr*^-^-  «^  bricks  that 

in  the  storageTbJSXrV    "'"'''' ^^"^ 

them  in  readiness  wht  rfquired"^ '"  "''''  "  ^^  *^  ^^^^ 

require  for  restW  HZH  '"  ^'^  "^  '^''  ^^^^''^  ^^^  two 
one;  while  Ts  t  £o!t  T'  ^^P^^'fi^i^l  area  than  the 
pow  rsT4t  caUvT^^^^  "^  *^^  P^^  ^^^^^^  of  ordinary 
np  two  brlks  on^he  Z""  '^'f '"  *^  ^^^  ^^^^  «r  take 

take  up  one  there  wo,  u  k'  '"'^^''  ^^"'^  *<^  %  ^^^^  or 
'P  uue,  mere  would  be  a  trreater  (rain  i«  +1,^       j 

tiveness  of  labor  so  annlip^  tl  fi;    f   ^  *^^  produc- 

applied  to  the  storS  bt  t    !  '^'^^'  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
of  the  ground     R^f  fi  ^  ''^^  ^^  ''^'  ^^  ^^e  surface 

eonld  nTbf  cont;iUdlnlZ^^^^^^^  ^J^.h?  I'-f 

one  brick  thist  "n^         f  "l^^"''^  *«''  ^^'^  ^'^^ting  of 

of  ahunLd     Ch  wt^'  "  *^"«^"^  bricks,  nor  even 

area.    Much  less  than  a  hundred  bricks  so  placed 
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as  to  rest  upon  the  snpei-ficies  rpnniro^  f     ^i. 
one  brick  would  becorae  so  L!f^T    ^''''  *^^  "^^^'^g  ^f 
slightest  jar  or  breeze     BefoTA'  "'  *"  ^""  ^^^^  ^^^ 
bricks  had  been  rested  one  on  ^  Z  '^'°  ^^^*  ^  ^«^«^ 
become  evident  that  any  futC  S  '' '"'*^'  ''  ^^^^^ 
diciUar  would  require  a  wu^"^  'f  ""«^«"  ^^  the  perpen- 
even  with  such  extension  of  ?     '''*'"'^"^  ^*  ^^'^-    And 
pendicular  soIidTty    a  nott        'f  ,T^^  ^'"^^  «^  P^^- 
Where,  even  if  the'tir^tZe    s'oS\'^  ^t'^^ 
the  upper  bricks  would  crush  H..  i  '  ^^'^  ^eiglit  of 

Thus  it  is  no  more  possible  Llfi    .T  ^'''^'  *°  P^^^'^^^r. 

a^^en  area  than —rt^tjr;:^^ 

point  of  greatest  proSleness?  T"^."'*^-  ^"*  ""« 
ness  of  labor  begins  to  l7llnr..^f^'^'  *^"  Productive- 
of  labor  on  the'lT^elZ^ll  ^'  '"'^^^^  ^^P^^^tion 

Hon-produetivenessisSed     tI'  ^"'t""^  ""  ^«*""^  «r 

of  no  return  to  thrjurthe.  „  ^r' ",'^«^«g  «f  this  point 

storing  of  bricks  on  a  gite'ren     '*^?  '*  ^^^^^  ^"  ^^e 

invention  and  use  of  S  labo  ""'^  ^'  ^'^^^'^  ^^  ^^^ 

wheelbarrow andsteairg^ut^^^^^^^        f^''  ^  ^^- 

There  is  a  point  in  the  aoSf     '^/fnnot  be  prevented. 

of  bricks  on  any  givenTertr  m"^  ^^^''  *"  *^^  ^^^^agc 

square  mile,  whemhe  LS.    ^^^''  ^  '^^^are  foot  or  a 

I-bor"  (to  ;se  th    phrrtf t?  '' r««««^^«  "^oses  of 

elaborately  dwelt  orth  s  atsumed"^;  "'  "?'  ^^^^  "^°«t 

productiveness  in  agricuTturpT^    V^""  ^*  diminishing 
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bricks  now  needed  in  the  th  l^i      ?  *''"'  *^^^*  *^  the 
stored  on  a  sini^Ie  SQuar«  v„  ^     ^""gdoins  could  not  be 
needed  in  thelt Tn^^;- ;,\- «^^^^  ^  the  food 
single  acre.    The  point  of  ratesU^Lr    ^'  ^«^»  ^^  a 
productiveness  in  fhe  applicISntfrf^^"  ^^mxxnx 
aU  modes  and  aU  forms  ofn!'       I    ^""^  *^  ^'^"^  «^i«t«  i" 
ftom  nothing  mo..  To?  0S7&     ''-"^"^^^  "'  ^««^ 
condition  that  all  mater  alexisen.o     '  ,"°'^'"^^  ^"^  ^^ 
production  of  wealth,  ^^^i;:^  ^"^  consequently  all 

^^^^^"r^^^^^'f  ^-^-«-  -rely 
as  well  to  the  prorcer-  f  1^''?"^*;"" '  ''  ^^«  ^'^^^rd 
a  material  beinVreX^^^tT  ^  rL  ^-^-self  is 
when  in  the  most  Da«^,Vn«l   i?^  ^'^  existence  even 

tl^e  movements  nHl^Tofh^^^^^^^^  ^^"^  "^^^  «P-«  *- 
oHife  and  the  exertion  of  it  I    '°"*!""«»«  maintenance 
wealth.    For  an  1  o^^^or  t"  T"""  '^  *^^^  P^«^"««o"  -f 
a  speech  or  looking  aTaL^  ^'"^  '"'^'  ^' '''  "'**^^^"^  *« 
in  a  space  which  Jves  them  iS'^^^^^^^^^  ""^'^^  *«^«*^«r 
But  to  bring  a  few  ^Ti^^J^^^''^^^'''^^^^^^ 
iUness,  death,  panfc     Nor  in  ."?  ""  ''"^^  ^^^'^  "^^^n 
may  for  a  while  safdy  ^aJ  Z^  vTr  '^^''  ««  '^^^ 
twenty.four  hours Ttm  Z      '     ^  ^"^^  ^^  maintained  for 
be  caiTied  on        '      ^  ^''^  '"^  "^«^«  «f  Producing  wealth 

ers'l'rS^^^^^^^^^^ 

tively  little^a"  andCbu^^^^^^^^^^  "'^'^^^^  «-^P«- 

another  in  our  oihV«l!    ''"'^'^''^^  ^^uses  one  story  above 

nishingdwelgtni:  rn^r;  "^"'t'  ^^^^  ^  ^- 
as  by  storing  bricks  one7n"5  ^    .1'  '"^  '"''"^  *^^  ^^'"e  way 

themanufacfu^ofsteel a?d i„^*^'^    ^"^P^o^^ments  in 

electricity  have  mu  h  n'eas^d'^^^^^^^^         °'  t'^  «"^ 

structures  can  bo  carried   «n^  f^^*  ^'^  ^^^^^  «"ch 

cairied,  and  we  already  have  in  cur 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 
THE  RELATION  OP  TIME  IN  PRODUCTION. 

SHOWING  TILiT  ALL  MODES  OP  PRODUCTION  HAVE 
RELATION  TO  TIME. 

Difference  between  apprehensions  of  sno«n  »„j  *• 
tive   the  other  suJ^ctivr-JJ^^rrd"  of^^a  for  AU  t 
auction  requires  time-The  concentration  of  LS  time      '  " 

AS  space  is  the  relation  of  things  in  extension,  so  time 
I^  IS  the  relation  of  things  in  sequence. 

of  it  fnZ'  *^'/"^^*T  ^^.^^q'^^^^e'  seems  when  we  think 

extension  '  Th^  T^'  ^''^  *^^°  ^P*«^'  *^«  '^^^^-^  of 
nf  wW  ^,  ''  '"^  '^y'  "P^^'^  ^«  a  q«a%  or  affection 
of  what  we  call  matter;  and  while  we  conceive  of  imma 
tenal  things  which  having  no  extension  have  no  rebtTon 
m  space,  we  cannot  conceive  of  even  immatend  tWnTs  as 
having  no  relation  in  sequence.  ^ 

Our  apprehension  of  space  is  through  our  senses  the 
dn-ect  unpress^ns  of  which  are  uncertaL  and  m  sSng 
but  which  we  habitually  verify  and  correct  and  give  som^' 

elf  Trt:?  ^'I^'^^T'  ^^^^^  impressLTofT 

STession  of  S.^^^'?P^''*  '""^^^'^  «^  «P^««  i«  i«  the 
S  thl  ?  ^f.''^^*f «  distance  produced  through  the  sight 

some  otl  r  nv  1  r '""  ^^^^^^^^  *^  move  ourselvefor 

S^lt^wtrtowX^^^^^^^       ^^^"^  ^«  '^  P«-  - 
xuw  or  Dow-snot;  and  these  give  way  to  more 
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of  the  senses  whc'";„;Lur''*^''  ''^'''     ^«P"ved 
in«po«8ible  to' nee  Iiow  we  co'ldC  "'  '^^'''''  '^  '« 

idea  of  space.  "^"^  ^""^^^  ^^^  impression  or 

^ve  some  exactness  to  itZou^,  T''!.''"*^  ^'^''•^^  '^"'' 
subjective  apprehension  of  tirfncin?'"'  '^''''  ^'  ^^'"''^^^ 
sions  or  thoughts,  yvhkhrZr'"''T''^''^''''P'''- 
proceed  or  succeed  on  anoth  ">.„""'  ""  '^^  ""«•''  ^"^ 
relation  of  sequence      If  ,W.'      V""^  *^  ^'^^^  ^^her  a 

mental  inipvessions  that  we  are  nS  ^^\'  «"«««««i««  of 
conscious  of  time.  But  whl  ^  v '''P^"'""°*^^i^e««y 
space  must  vary  widelv  our  i"  7-^''''^  consciousness  of 
more  variable  S  s  trtW  d  'T'' '^«°«  ^^  «"^«  '^^e 
-d  intensity  of  mentTimpTesS  T"  *'^  ^'^^^^^^^ 
have  lived  through  years  in  tZZ,  ^"^  ""^-^  ^^-^m  to 
dream,  and  to  hi  uCrlvL^        '^'^ '''*^^^*>' ^^  »  vivid 

ti-e  in  a  sound  sl^e^  A  ^^^^^^^^^  *'^  ^^^^^^^^^  «^ 
"npression  of  space  to  be  vew  ^-i  /''"  '*^'^«<^^^«  t^e 
«'oth  and  that  of  a  lyhound  If  ^•^°?»  ^^e  part  of  a 
^Jay  of  an  animalcule'^^'ay    el  *^«  ^-'^ 

century  of  life  to  the  larger  elephant      '  *'  ''  "  '°^«  ^ 

-as^s^  TslllZlZt'  '%*^  "^*-  --  -act 
phenomena,  such  as  dlvs  Jv./  ""^^^^^^'^^^^  of  natural 
from  the  reUritT  of  CLS  ,7'"'  ''  '''''^''  '^"'^ 
.1-ses  or  dials,  or  by  elorksT:    ^ ^^       ^  ^^  -'^^■ 

Time  seems  indeed  to  be  neccssarvfn!"  i  • 
coincident  with  all  percentkns  n?^  °'^^" '''"^^  ^c^^'ce 
not  seem  necessary  to  S  4^  •  ^J''-  ^"*  ^P^ce  does 
able  to  imagine  an  immalri«n  ''  *'  ''^'  ^^  ««««» *«  be 
not  limited'  by  orT^^iTLtTsr;  f"  "*^"^^^^««' 
-lations  Of  extension,  and^hTsT t\T  w^^ wS  ^f 
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nsimlly  tliink  of  uneinbodied  spirits,  such  as  angels  or 
devils;  and  of  disembodied  spirits,  such  as  ghosts     But 
wo  cannot  really  think  thus  of  them  with  regard  to  reintions 
of  sequenco     We  can  indeed  think  of  them  as  knowing 
nothing  and  regarding  nothing  of  our  measures  of  time- 
of  a  day  being  to  them  as  a  thousand  years,  or  a  thousand 
years  as  a  day,  for  that  these  measures  are  only  relative 
we  can  see  for  ourselves.    But  we  can  also  see  that  in  the 
realm  of  spirit  there  is  and  must  be  the  same  relation  of 
preceding  and  succeeding,  of  coming  before  and  coming 
after,  as  m  the  realm  of  matter;  and  that  this  relation  of 
sequence  or  time  is  ronlly  clearer  and  closer  to  that  in  us 
which  we  must  think  of  as  our  immaterial  part  than  is 
that  of  extension  or  space  to  our  physical  parts. 

We  usually  think  of  creation,  the  bringing  into  existence 
by  a  power  superior  to  and  anterior  to  that  of  man  as 
taking  place  at  once  as  by  the  Divine  flat :  "  God  said,  Let 
there  bo  hght :  and  there  was  light."    But  it  would  seem 
on  analysis,  that  in  this  way  of  thinking  we  are  considering 
rather  the  mental  action  which  we  conceive  of  as  in  itself 
immaterial-which  oui-  experience  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
our  reason  so  far  as  it  can  reach,  teach  us  must  lie  back 
of  all  material  expression -than  of  the  material  expres- 
sion Itself.    All  speculations  and  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  cosmos,  all  religions  which  are  their  popular  ex- 
pression, conceive  of  the  appearance  of  material  phenom- 
ena  as  in  order  or  sequence,  and  consequently  in  time, 
bave  in  its  chUdlike  measurement  of  time  by  days,  the 
ancient  Hebrew  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  material 
world  recognizes  this  necessary  order  or  sequence  as 
fully  as  do  modern  scientists,  for  whose  almost  as  vague 
measurements  millenniums  are  too  short.    And  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  thought  itself  is  in  sequence  and  requires  time, 
and  Its  continued  exertion  brings  about  weariness.    It,  at 
any  rate,  seems  to  me  that  if  wo  consider  the  essential  and 
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and  rested  on  the  seventh  ifn,         T^""'  ^°^  *he  earth 

the  truth  that  exerM " '^^^^^^^^ 

season  of  rest.  ^  ®®  Physical,  requires  a 

P— "  7^^^^^^^  is  eertain  that  aU 

tune.    The  tree  must  be  feU^^w    '^'^'"''  ^^^  ^^^^ires 
sawed  into  lumber;  lumber  m,^f  ^'''  '*  ^""  ^«  h«^«  or 
be  used  in  building  or  wrouXint oT'"'"  '^^^^« ''  ^^^ 
made  of  wood.    0?e  r^TheL^^f'^  ""^"^^^^  ^»'««Ies 
It  can  be  smelted  intoTron  or  ?^'^f^'^«^  the  vein  before 
«teel  or  any  of  the  maSd  1'  I.  f  •  'tT  *™^  ^^to 
processes  are  made  frorxro„  n      7^^^  ^^  subsequent 
planted  before  they  can  IL      f ''^'    ^''^'  "^"^t  be 
considerable  interval  of  timfbSrl'   ^^''''  "^"«t  be  a 
show  themselves  above  the^o^^^^^^^  ,f  ^T «"  ^^^^ts  ean 
before  they  can  grow  and  Sn  J  ?'"  ^  ^^"^«^  ^^teiTal 
order;  grain  must  be  harveS  and    ^''^''''  ^^''^  their 
be  converted  into  meal  orflou/orct^'^^l. ''^'^^^  ^'  ^-^ 
that  fo,n,  into  other  forms  wm't?''"^'^  by  labor  from 
which,  like  fermenting  and  batn     ^'*^^  ^''^''  «"  of 
exchanging,  time  is  real.A       ^'  '*'*J'"^«  time.    So  in 
«nd  expression  of  iumarw^s  IT.''^  *^«  concu^X 
ment  to  exchange,  and  sH  ''^  ^''"^<^  "^  the  agree' 

transference  of  thiClifhi  ™T  *^'  ^^^  the  actual 
short,  time  is  a  uefesl^v  .r^^!*''  '^'  exchange  In 
exej^a^onoflaborinSTtiot"'"*  or  condition'in  aS 

Produck^'mMher^^^^^^  or  condition  of  all 

^hich  result  from  th    nectsr' '"'"''' ''"^^"^  *^  ^ 
f  production,  space.     That  1^   r^^'  ''  ^^^^^tion  of 
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a  point  at  which  the  concentration  of  labor  in  f^rv,.    • 
the  largest  proportionate  result:  X  wMe^^^^^^^  ^T 
concentration  of  labor  in  time  tends  toat^^^^^ 
proportionate  result,  and  finaUy  to  prevent  rZt 

Thus  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  of  labor 
m  time  (intensity  of  exertion),  by  which  the  i^Sual  can 
in  any  productive  occupation  accomplish  on^he  wS  the 
largest  result.     But  if  a  man  work  hardertLTfi 
endeavoring  to  concentrate  more  eLtbn  L  «    >.  > 
thne,  it  wiU  be  to  the  relative  and  flnX t  the  «?',  f 
loss  of  productiveness-a  principle  wS  *^.*^^f  «^^?t« 
to  the  fable  of  the  hare  and^heTortoTse      ^     "  '''  P'^°' 
And  so  If  I  go  to  a  builder  and  say  to  him  "In  wh«f 
time  and  at  what  price  will  vnn  k„ji^  ,  '         ^"^* 

house  ? "  he  would  IfilJT  ^^      ^^  ""^  ^'^^^  ^""^  such  a 
based  on  ft     TH  '  ^^^'^^hmkmg,  name  a  time,  and  a  price 

of  « vlek '  T"     i       -"""?  ^'  Beckford-the aufhor 
ot     Vathek    for  whom  FonthiU  was  built  by  relavs  of 

rr.^  T  ,?  '"'*  ^'  ^"*^^°^  ^^d  ««^«  everything,  I  mL? 
get  he  builder  somewhat  to  reduce  the  time  in  ;hiyhe 
would  agree,  under  bond,  to  build  the  house  but  onlvbv 
greatly  increasing  the  price,  until  finaUy  a  poJnt  woi^d 
be  reached  where  he  would  nit  consent  to'^buifd  he  Lt  e 

planed  afdi    ^^^^^^ ^^^^^y  made,  and  boards  already 
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And  so,  although  the  eoncentmSon  of  lahnrfn.    •    , 
tare  may  with  decreasing  efflcienev  w  j„    ,,'°  »«"°"^- 

normal  point  the  matrty  o7vSblest",  "^r*  '^^ 
of  animals,  vet  the  mi,,*  „»    ™«f' f'^^  "f  »uit  or  even 

of  farther  wiSs  of  1^""''  -on-prodnctiveness 

amonntof  hS^eSoni^^^f  '°°°  ^^*"^'  «°4  "» 

^S^m-^fhSS^f--'-^ 
acconntfromTte"  tot"        °''"''  ™  ""«*  "^^  *»*» 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
COOPERATION-ITS  TWO  WAYS. 

SHOWING  THE  TWO  WAYS  OF  COOPERATION. 
Cooperation  is  the  union  of  individual  powers  in  the  attainment  of 

TeffoTt  "rST,  *'  "'"'  '."'  *'f  ^"^^^^^^  •■  (1>  '"^^  combTnat  on 
of  eflfort;  (2)  the  separation  of  eflfort-Elustrations :  of  buildine 
houses  of  joint-stock  companies,  etc.-Of  sailing  a  boar-T?! 
prmciple  shown  in  naval  architecture -7he  Erie  Canal-The  bak 
mg  of  bread-Production  requires  conscious  thought-The  same 
principle  ui  mental  effort- What  is  on  the  one  side  separation  is 
on  he  other  concentration-Extent  of  concentration  and  specTaU 
za  ion  of  work  in  modern  civilization- The  principle  of  the  ma- 
chine-Beginning  and  increase  of  division  of  labor-Adam 
Smith's  three  heads-A  better  analysis. 

COOPERATION  means  Joint  action;  the  union  of 

th;  wf  r?  ?  '"""""^^  "''**•  ^^  "'««^*^  «««^««^ic  writings 
«ie  word  has  been  so  much  used  in  a  narrower  sense  that 
Its  meaning  in  political  economy  is  given  in  the  latest 
Amencan  dictionary    (the  Standardfas^' a  union   o 

geously  manufactunng,  buying  and  selling  goods,  and 

XS.t"  "^^^^^  ^'  -*"«^  ^-fit.^alL,  Wly' 

This  is  a  degradation  of  a  word  that  ought  not  to  be 

a(^uiescedm,eitherintheinterestsoftheEnglishlangua^ 

bemg  misunderstood  by  those  who  have  become  accus- 
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tomed  to  associate  it  with  triv,-«i  c„i, 
or  namby-pamby  "reloncS  ^  f^""''  ""^  Profit-sharing 
shaU  use  it  as  an  econo^.  1'°'  ^"^  '^P^*«^  ««d  laboi  f 
understanding  by\:'^TrSnXt"'  '''  '""  "^^^^"- 
powers  in  the  attainment  o^commonLT^u."^  ^^^^^^ual 
sa^d  (Book  I,  Chapter  VMs  2    ^^^^^^'^^  already 

coopemion  of  indiviS     But^'^»»'  »™^  ^om  the 

^.  ijy  the  combination  of  effoVf     V    ^i.. 
^d^smayaccompIishwhate^Ssth^f^^^^^^^^ 

^^^"^S^^  S:-,,f  this  way,  the  indi- 

^r^^ofuZZZ'^^^^^^  ^e  styled  the  com- 
«^at  cotdd  be  us'ed  for  it'^^tSd  S'r'''f*"'"^^*-™ 
labor,  since  the  second  waT^  w  I'l  l  '  ^"^^iplication  of 
Adam  Smith  adopted  forT"  th..  "'^"  ^^  '^'  ^^^m 
The  one,  the  combination'    t^e  d,^sion  of  labor." 

application  in  mec~:f^lt"'  "^^^^^^^  ^  the 
which  larger  masses  ^emol^Tf'f'^'^''^''^y 

ongertin.e,asinthecrowbr    Th!  t'"^'.  ^'«**"««  ^r 
labor,  is  analogous  to  f^T      V  ^®  ''ther,  the  division  of 

the  lever  by  S  sX^S:^^  ''  *'^*  ^"^^p"  of 
distance  or  shorter  time  as  i^S     ^''  "'"^''^  ^^  ^^^ffer 

To  illustrate  •    Th7L?      ^  ''^'•' 
bination  of  labor,  ^t  a^lb/T^^*^^'^'  *^«  «o"^- 
rock  or  to  raise  a  log  that  w^!  u  f  °^  "^^^  to  remove  a 
separately.    I„  this  la^Lrcl t  'V''^  '^^  them 
were,  mto  one  stronger  man        ^   ""  themselves,  as  it 


'^'^■~^-:^;^St?!e«-'a***feft«,E-* 
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Or  to  take  an  example  so  common  in  the  early  days  of 
^TZZ  f'^'^^^'l^^'  "log-rolling"  has  become  aim 
for  legislative  combination:  Tom,  Dick,  Hariy  and  J  m 
are  buildmg  near  each  other  their  rude  hoSes  i^  Z 
clearings.  Each  hews  his  own  trees,  but  theTgs  Z  too 
heavy  for  one  man  to  get  into  plaei  So  the  fou^  unite 
heir  efforts,  first  rolling  one  man's  logs  into  plL  and 

tlie  result  is  the  same  as  if  each  had  been  enabled  to 
concentrate  into  one  time  the  force  he  could  exert  in  four 
different  times.  Examples  of  the  same  princ^le  in  a 
more  elabomte  state  of  society  are  to  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  jomt-stock  companies-the  union  of  many 
small  capitals  tc  accomphsh  works  such  as  the  buUding  of 
alrt'   t  T,^*r^^\^^  «*— ^iP«^  the  erectiofof 

But  whUe  great  advantages  result  from  the  ability  of 
mdividuals,  by  the  combination  of  labor,  to  concenLte 
themselves  as  it  were  into  one  larger  man  there  are  otll 
u.es  and  other  things  in  which  an  individual  could 
accomplish  more  if  he  could  divide  himself,  as  it  were 
into  a  number  of  smaller  men.  ' 

Thus  in  sailing  a  boat,  one  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
would  be  equal  to  two  men  of  half  his  strength  only  in 
such  exertions  as  rowing,  hoisting  the  heavier  sails,  or  the 
iiKe.  In  other  things,  two  men  of  ordinary  strength  would 
be  able  to  do  far  more  than  the  one  man  of  double  strength 
smce  where  he  would  have  to  stop  one  thing  to  do  another 
they  could  do  both  things  at  once.    Thus  while  he  would 

Jtonn  n  '  V^^l  *^  ^''*'  *^"y  «*^^d  "^«^'«  «^  ^thout 

stopping,  one  sailing  the  boat  whHe  the  other  slept.    There 
was  a  King  Alphonso  of  Castile,  celebrated  by  Emerson 
who  wished  that  men  could  be  concentrated  nine  into  one. 
«ut  the  loss  of  avaUable  power  that  would  thus  result 
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woold  soon  be  seen.  How  often  now  when  beset  bv  oall« 
or  duties  which  require,  not  so  much  stxength  a^^  n 
does  the  thought  occur, ''  I  wish  I  coiUd  divide  myselHu^^^^ 
hdf  a  dozen."  What  the  division  of  labor  does,X  l^t 
men,  as  it  were,  so  to  divide  themselves,  thus  elrmouTlv 
mcreasmg  their  total  effectiveness.  e^oimously 

To  illustrate  from  the  example  used  before  •   While  at 
tnnes  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  Jim  might  each  wi'shnove 

from  a  village  distant  two  days'  journey     To  satkfv  tl^! 
need  individuaUy  would  thus  require  Zo  da^  '  St  on 

raSfttu  anf  r.'  ''  Ir  ^^^"^  ^^^«'  P-^rm^^  t " 

It  IS  in  this  manner  that  the  second  way  of  cooneraHn^ 
the  separation  of  effort,  or  to  eontinne  theil  adopted  bv 

tt:  s'r?,at;°thirf  '^ '°"« •'™«»'  '"=  ^^ot  t? 

the  hu„,an  mind  than  naval  architecture.    Yrfrl^^^^^^ 
rude  canoe  to  the  monster  ironclad   in  all  fL  ^, 

TO  overcome-(l)  the  displacement  of  the  water  at  her  bow 
the  resistance  to  which  is  shown  by  the  ripple  oi  wave  tS 
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over  the  side  of  a  vS  mov, "  ■  "'■  *T''  "  <""'  '""^s 
thiu  line  of  "derd  water"  1*  ■»  ™ooth  water,  by  the 
But  this,  areal!r  ^t  is  sH^w  "'''''''"  "'  ^''  ^M«^- 
force  required  for  diVltl  f  f  compared  with  the 
When  thrPri.  p      ,       "" ""''  "«P'»<=emenl, 

cons'::ted'to^eomIdrbf/  "f '  "^  '»*^  -e 

The  ealargemenHfTe  etts  3^  a^  .0  TtJ^-^"'' 
donble  Uiatloneth  i^^Awli-  ,     '°  "*'"*  '"'a's  of 

completed,  so  SS  p rsZrh'threi?"'^'"'  Tf^'^ 

boats  are  now  run  in  r.„T     .1     ,  *^®  distance  the 

fastened  to  Z  I^-nof^f/f'  *^?  ^"^  ^^  «"«  l>oat  being 
of  four  1  or  es  for  the  ISlT"'''^  "^^  *^^*  ^"^^^^^ 
J^.atn.akes\tist^oX;^^^^^^^^^^^  T  ""'''■ 

for  the  two  boats  is  maLrborne  b^tl^fi  P^''""'^* 
the  replacement  for  the  two^s  maialv L  k''?"^*'  ^"*^ 
boat.  As  the  additional  f^ce  rruhLr'  ^  '^  ^'^'"^ 
instead  of  one  is  t^-  w T,!  'i^^''"®^  ^  move  two  boats 

g   a  wan,  to  cany  the  second  tiirough  the  hole  that 
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it  would  be  necessary  to  make  for  the  first,  instead  of 
making  another  hole.    In  addition  to  this  the  i^rease  of 
length  without  increase  of  width  which  results  virtually 
from  the  placing  of  the  cross-sections  behind  each  other 
permits  the  graduation  or  sharpening  of  entrance  and 
egress  thus  allowing  displacement  and^lacemenUo  ^e 
effected  m  longer  times  or  more  gi-adually,  and  with  les 
sened  resistance;  although  the  fact  that  re  istingCface 
does  not  increase  proportionately  to  increase  if  cuS 

vessel  with  the  same  proportion  >.te  expenditure  of  power 
even  if  built  on  the  same  lines.  ^        ' 

bo^Z  J?"""  P^-i^«iPH  or  rather  this  principle,  for  at 
of  thw!    V':  '^!'  ^T  '^'''  "^^^«^"««  i'^  our  making 
,n  n^y       w  ^  *?  *^°^'*^"*^  *«^«  «^^  b«  transported 
in  one  vessel  at  much  gi'eater  speed  or  with  much  less 
expenditure  of  power  than  in  ten  thousand  vessels  of  one 
ton  each,  so  can  production  be  facilitated  and  economized 
by  domg  together  things  of  like  kind  that  are  to  be  done. 
Take  for  instance  the  baking  of  bread.    To  bake  a  loaf 
of  bread  requires  the  application  of  a  certain  amoi.nt  of 
neat  for  a  certain  time  to  a  certain  amount  of  dough     To 
heat  an  oven  to  this  point  requires  a  certain  expenditure 
of  fuel ;   to  maintain  it  for  this  time  a  certain  other 
expenditure  of  fuel;  and  a  certain  expenditure  of  fuel  is 
lost  in  the  coohng  of  the  oven  after  the  bread  is  baked. 
To  bake  one  loaf  of  bread  in  an  ordinary  oven  thus 
requires  a  much  greater  relative  expenditure  of  fuel  than 
IS  required  to  bake  at  one  time  as  many  loaves  as  the  oven 
will  hold ;  and  a  larger  oven  will  bake  more  loaves  with  a 
proportionately  less  expenditure  of  fuel  than  a  smaUer 
one,  since  the  loss  of  heat  that  escapes  from  the  work  of 
bakmg  IS  relativdy  less;  and  if  one  batch  of  bread  i 
succeeded  by  another  batch  without  suffering  the  oven  to 
cool,  another  great  relative  saving  is  made.    So  that  the 
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concentration  of  the  work  of  bakii.i.  h,.An.i  .»    . 
s.™g  of  labo,.  in  the  itern'oftuTr.:'   Su^ 
With  other  items.  "  ^^  ^° 

ariles'nSv*?"'  "^f  ^^^  *^«  concentration  of  work 
L  well  A»  ^  T  P^^'^'^^  ^"^«  ^"*  f^«™  mental  Taws 
f^oT!  i,  .  ";;  ^^'"^^  ^"  accomplishing  of  things  extent 
those  that  may  be  referred  to  instinct,  require  She  W 
place  the  exert  on  of  eonscious  thought.  '  We  ^e   his  ?n 

w:  ^h--:  :s  tut;  t:&r  ^^■ 

use  a  typewriter  or  a  bievolp     R11+  „„  „     j    ^"auu,  or 
tbin^  again  „„a  agai„Se„wL    ,::  t  tsTs: 

standpoint  of  the  things!  ^e  do  tt  in^lv:  TZZ 
concentration  in  nlaee  ar^rl  fim^  +1  ^"^y^^es  a  suniiar 
,^4!  ^flj^  4.      •         ^  "  "'"®>  "i"s  securinff  the  saviiiw 

of  effort  or  increased  efficiency  of  exertion  wllJ.  f        ^ 

their  nw„  r,..^^       ^^'-ig  or  cools,  tor  the  satisfaction  of 

inCrln^""*??  ''"°"'  *^  standpoint  of  the  all  or 

ndustrial  whole  is  the  concentration  of  function  in  it. 

™iH  and  special  trades  and  vocation.  »"1evel«y^ 
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stanav^f  ?  ""*""'  '"""'""'  "«  »""»  tends  oon! 

what  we  shotl^vltS  wl^S  u-^Srofll^^^': 

weir  tl'"^' ";\°  "r  "  Pl-'y--'^^  P^d^e^'i  '„ 
w^th-so  large,  indeed,  that  without  it  man  as  we  Tow 

the  mw '  ^  '^V'"  ""^  *"  ""^^  •■«  »™  clothing  from 
or  sKine,  Jiven  with  all  the  advantages  which  the  division 
buttf  er  W  a'""  ""^''"^  »'  "'"*•  "^  needH  S" 

maS^':?;' gt^r^Hnif  '"  "  "f.  '■™^^"  '"  '"« 
,-o  +        1     ;,  8*^™6nt.    ile  will  soon  realize  how  har/1  if 

s  to  make  the  first  one;  how  mueh  easier  and  bTttothe 
helrrrnJaU:  '  mrnT^eannjThe*';"?';'  ""1 

together  then  individuals  can  devote  themselves  sololv  to 

As  the  concentratjon  of  clothes-making  proceeds  fnrtlZ' 

of  th^u'^f  "^  "'  "'^"^  '»'  bundi^sftWaudrS 

raMs  IS  by  the  development  of  Uie  ready-made  clothin, 
industry  brought  together,  greater  and  glter  ^Trnfe! 
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making  „,  pfruX  partT  o^r^  V""''!  *™  "o  "■« 
Instead  of  one  tailor  cEl  1,  °  P""^'™'"'-  Processes. 

of  shears  and  then  pr  ^e  2g;  XTtt  al^'^  °  """ 
cutters  who  do  nothing  els^  Zt  Z  .  5  ""  "'  P'"'"'' 

once  with  great  knivL    th!  .'  '"'"'''  °'  S"™""""  »' 

bnttonholin*;  l':r;«'Ze?b;'r'  'T'"^'  ,""'"«' 
devote  themselves  to  <Wr,„  f^!  *>^^  different  people  who 

work  is  aiderb;p„weSZh?,;'5\f "''''''''' '''»^«' 

n.nge  are  far  superior  to  the  tools  natureXrhin,  TJ 

tllTe  Zeth  '°''™  ""^  cmployn,en?rfo  1  oft°er 
than  the  force  he  can  command  in  his  muscles     TO. 

sr4™fi:itudt  ^^-^  '^T-v^^ 

Ihus  the  division  of  labor  involves  and  proceeds  from 
tCTT'^'  •"""'  "•'*^'  satisfaction  idesfr 

con^sSw  how""^'.-^'^"'  ^"^  "^«^^^^  ^^  Nations"  by 
considering  how  cooperation  increases   the  productive 
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1.  The  increased  dexterity  of  workmen, 
enfploymer"'  ''  '""^  '^  *^«  ^-^-  -ntinuity  of 
3.  The  economy  effected  by  the  use  of  machinerv 

done  by  one  (oi  by  a  I'XTnmlV      ''^•"'"'"»-  '"' 

^r.«\feZ  nZif  f 'r''"',^'-'!^.  while  ti 

qu^tfi  do  the  th^t;    f      T  i'"""'  *''»  ''""^  i»  ""■or 
«eeo„p,.sb„ent  of  .U  to  that  ff  iXttZ^!':^ 

acquire  facUity  in  it.  ^  ^"^^  *<* 
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wliif  ^  a««»'""lating  knowledge.  The  same  tendency 
wb  ch  mcrea^es  the  incommunicable  knowledge  ca led 
sk.ll,  a^so  tends  to  increase  the  communicable  knowledge 
properly  so  ca  led,  which  consists  in  a  knowing  If  the 
relations  of  things  to  other  external  things,  and  wh  h 
constitutes  a  possession  of  the  economic  bodi  or  Grea  er 
Leviathan  transferable  by  writing  or  simUar^means       ' 

5.  By  utilizing  the  advantages  of  doing  thinron  a 
large  scale  instead  of  on  a  small  scale,  and  !f  S  them 
successively  instead  of  separately  ^ 

C   By  utilizing  the  natural  forces,  and  by  the  invention 

se  orwll^tl  T"  "''  f  '"P^^^^^^  Processe" r   h^ 
use^of  wluch  the  large  scale  of  production  give^  advan- 
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chapter  x. 
coOperation-its  two  kinds. 

SHOWING  THE  TWO  KINDS  OP  COOPERATION,  AND   HOW  THE 
OtS    ""   "^   "^    '"^^^^  ™^^«    THAT   oJtS 

'^'"fniSln^  «o8peration  which,  as  to  method  of  union  or  how  of 
initiation  results  from  without  and  may  be  called  directed  orln 

reTaL';  ^"f  "°~^°''*'^^  P^"^^^'"'^  from  with^'whtl  ^y 
be  called  spontaneous  or  unconscious  cooperation-Tynes  of?J« 

thT  wnrl^f^  ?~^*'"'''°""  cooperation  will  not  suffice  for 

easonofthfsl^rr/r'"'''"  fatal  defect  of  socialism-The 

Te  fused  It  can  I         f  T'  "*  '^''''^^'  ^'  '^"^'^'^^  «°d  cannot 

fsm-SocietvlTlr.?*'"'  ^^^  optician-Impossibility  of  social- 
ism   society  a  Leviathan  greater  than  that  of  Hobbes. 

TI/^E  have  seen  that  there  are  two  ways  or  modes  in 

▼  T     Winch  cooperation  increases  productive  power    If 

we  ask  how  cooperation  is  itself  brought  about,  we  see 

that  there  is  m  th  s  also  a  distinction,  and  that  cooperation 

s  of  two  essentially  different  kinds.    The  line  of  distinc 

havein  t^W  \''^^  ^^"^'  ^^«  ^^y«  «*  cooperation  and 
ac^n  n!\'  "^  f 'P*''  considered,  is  as  to  the  methid  of 
as  o  wb  ?7,«*,r«rP^i«hment;  the  line  of  distinction 
as  to  what  I  shaU  call  the  kinds  of  cooperation,  and  am 
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about  in  this  chapter  to  consider,  is  as  to  the  method  of 
union  or  how  of  initiative. 

There  is  one  kind  of  cooperation,  proceeding  as  it  were 
from  without,  which  results  from  the  conscious  direction 
of  a  controUing  will  to  a  definite  end.  This  we  may  call 
directed  or  conscious  cooperation.  There  is  another  kind 
of  cooperation,  proceeduig  as  it  were  from  within,  which 
results  from  a  correlation  in  the  actions  of  independent 
wills,  each  seeking  but  its  own  immediate  purpose,  and 
careless,  if  not  indeed  ignorant,  of  the  general  result.  This 
we  may  call  spontaneous  or  unconscious  cooperation. 

The  movement  of  a  great  army  is  a  good  type  of 
cooperation  of  one  kind.     Here  the  actions  of  many 
individuals  are   subordinated   to  and  directed  by  one 
conscious  will,  they  becoming,  as  it  were,  its  body  and 
executmg  its  thought.     The  providing  of  a  great  city 
with  all  the  manifold  things  which  are  constantly  needed 
by  its  inhabitants  is  a  good  type  of  cooperation  of  the 
other  kmd.    This  kind  of  cooperation  is  far  wider,  far 
finer,  far  more  strongly  and  delicately  organized,  than  the 
kmd  of  cooperation  involved  in  the  movements  of  an 
army,  yet  it  is  brought  rbout  not  by  subordination  to  the 
direction  of  one  conscious  will,  which  knows  the  general 
result  at  which  it  aims;  but  by  the  correlation  of  actions 
originating  m  many  independent  wills,  each  aiming  at  its 
own  small  purpose  without  care  for  or  thought  of  the 
general  result. 

The  one  kind  of  cooperation  seems  to  have  its  analogue 
m  those  related  movements  of  our  body  which  we  are  able 
consciously  to  direct.  The  other  kind  of  cooperation 
seems  to  have  its  analogue  in  the  correlation  of  the 
innumerable  movements,  of  which  we  are  unconscious, 
that  maintain  the  bodily  frame— motions  which  in  their 
complexity,  delicacy  and  precision  far  transcend  our 
powers  of  conscious  direction,  yet  by  whose  perfect 
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^A-     ±  —  Jiooklll, 

adjustment  to  each  other  and  fn  fi, 

l^at  cooperation  of  part  and  funoH  ^""2'''  "^  *^«  ^^ole 

J'un^an  body  and  kfeps  t\n^'TJ^'''  °^^^««  «P  the 

about  and  supported  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  is  brought 

f""  sail.     The  noble  vessel  *  J"«-"gged  ship  under 
breeze,  under  her  cloud  ^tnts^f  "^'^'""^  *«  *h« 
cleaving  white  furrows  «f  },n  7    '  ''''™®^  ^"^^^ff  alone 
-ake  at  ^er  ste^n     Sudlen^  ^7  'h'  i^'^^^^  '>-«^' 
spanker  flattens,  as  she  cu^l^toj:'^^  \^'''  and  her 
foreyards  round  in  and  fll^      ,  ^^''^^  *^e  wind:  her 
Jength,  as  ^h^V^^'^^ '^\^^^^^^ 
taut  to  flU  on  the  ot^  r  s'de     Th    I  "'"?  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
held  the  wind  as  before,  bel  Tthf  ?  '^'^'  *^«*  «*  ^'st 
their  yards  are  shifted  auTfi,      .   ""  *"^^  *«  «Pi«;  then 
d  fferent  side;  and  S  evert  iT  '"^"  *''  ^'"'^  «^  ^ 
place  the  vessel  gatherLrSin  h.  !?^*"'^  ^"  ^^^  "^^ 
begins  to  drive  the  foam  fr^S   ,.      ^^^^^^^^  headway, 
other  side  to  cut  her  wavTn  „       ""T-  '^^^«°^«  ^n  th^' 
"^onions  are  her  movementr.   "'"^  ^'''^*^^°-    ^o  har 
^•fe,  that  the  savage  X  4'     /'!^^^^^  ^°«*^^«*  ^^th 
vessel  beating  along  the  co^st  Jr.f^,^'*  "^«  «"«h  a 
^rd,  changing  its  ^dirX^'j^^^^^^^^^ 

Audi  '.'  ''^■^"  «^d  «lbatrTss       '  "^'''"^^^*  «^  ^^^ 

blan^e^tra^fftrru^^^^^^^^^^         ^^^in  resem- 

eombinod  into  a  related  XleJd^^^  Parts  are 

porrelated  in  harmonious  Sn      A  fV  "^°*^^^«  are 

IS  produced  by  the  v^ZTZi,^^  'l^f"  ^^^ement 

are  by  a  mechanism  o7  ofnts  £  y  ""^''^  ^^*  «"^faces 

the  impact  of  air.    In  a  bZ  \       ^'^^^«»ts  exposed  to 

^notions  obey instinc«velyan^  their 

jngs  of  the  conscious  wii?  fntinZT'\  '^'  P^'««P<^ 

-e  parts  are  produced  by  th^"<^r  t^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
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Of  conscious  wills,  ranging  from  one  or  two  dozen  in  n 

The  bird  veers,  because  when  it  wills  to  veer  nervTand 
tendon  directly  respona  with  the  necessary  motions  Se 
tfJ::".  ''r^'  *1^^  ^^P^^*«  ^«  t^at  manage  W 
S  ordpr  '  F  ?    *^'  necessary  motions  from  the 

rzsTf  x^a^  ^^'  ^-^  abouturr tt 

manned  by  two-captain  and  mate-where  the  cantain 

rhe'm^telt:""'  r'f  •^  '^  ^^-^  gratuitouradvtTf 
he  mate  who  was  tending  jib-sheets,  yelled  out  to  him 
"You  run  your  end  of  this  schooner  and  I'll  run  mineT" 
hereupon  there  was  a  rattle  of  chain  at  the  bow,  S  the 
mate  yeUed  back,  "Captain,  iVe  anchored  my  end7f  tSs 
schooner  J  you  can  run  your  end  where  you  choose  "' 

Now,  much  of  the  cooperation  of  man  in  producing 
social  effect,  is  of  the  nature  of  that  by  whichVsWp  f 

newer  JV""^'^'"'  '^'  ^^^^^**^^^  *«  ^^di^duals  of  ^the 
C  seeLrT°!/"^  ^^''^^^  ^^^^^  «*^«rs  shall  do, 
thus  securing  for  the  general  action  the  advantages  of 

cole'raToro?  ?h'  Tf"^  "^*^"^^---  ^^'^^^ 
cooperation  of  this  kind  is  indispensable  to  producing 
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To  continue  our  illustration  •   The,  \«^a  c*      i.      »    . 
a  machine  as  the  ship  isTmLhine  ^S^it!'*'^^.^  '' 

human  intelligeuee.    The  nnioiTot S  .■?°  '"«''^'' 

0frigiditywi,lflexibmS^,7^-^ttfrp:weT^r™^' 

priate„e^„f™terial,the™„?S»Sti„^:S°- 
the  economies  of  snanp.  «„  i         """"  ^e^awon  of  parts, 

applications  rfwhretrt^^'-f^  '"^^*r  ^'^ 

recondite  of  physical  laws  make  the  ^^1    '^""^u?  *^^ 
far  superior  tn  tK«  >.!  +       fl-  ,    ^"^*^  ®^  **  machine,  as 

tongibb  form  as  L  »L!       .    ''  ?"'  P^"'     !*»  ««» 
then,s.ve,  .„  ™„ge  thtXrLt' „rs;r "i^' 
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form  into  tissue  and  bone,  and  turning  in  related  order 
into  he-fc  and  lungs,  backbone  and  head,  stomach  and 
bowels,  brain  and  nerve,  wings  and  feet,  skin  and  feathers 
until  at  length  a  tiny  living  thing  pecked  its  way  out' 
lea^^ng  an  empty  shell,  and  with  a  little  eating  and  sleeping 
a  httle  hardening  of  gristle  and  lengthening  of  feathers! 
the  It  of  It,  the  new  captain  of  the  new  air-ship,  began 
to  try  rudder  and  sails  and  paddles,  until  having  "  learned 
the  ropes,"  and  got  accustomed  to  the  measurement  of 
distance  and  the  "feel"  of  motion,  it  started  off  boldiv  to 
skim  and  to  soar,  to  get  food  and  digest  it,  to  live  its'life 
and  propagate  its  kind. 

The  veriest  savages  must  at  times  ponder  over  the 
mystery  of  the  egg,  as  we  civilized  men  at  times  ponder 
over  the  mystery  of  common  things-for  to  them  as  to  us 
it  would  be  an  insoluble  mystery.     But  it  is  the  ship 
not  the  bird,  that  would  most  excite  their  wonder  and 
admiration,  for  the  savage  would  see  in  the  ship  as  soon 
as  he  came  close  to  it,  not  a  thing  that  grew,  but  a  thing 
that  was  made- a  higher  expression  of  the  same  power 
which  he  himself  exercises  in  his  o^vn  rude  constructions 
He  would  see  in  it,  when  he  came  to  look  closely  but  a 
vastly  greater  and  better  canoe,  and  would  wonder  and 
admire  as  he  who  has  begun  to  paint  stands  in  wonder  and 
admiration  before  the  picture  of  a  master,  which  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  difficulties  of  the  art  would  pass  with 
little  notice.    As  the  savage  would  understand  the  kind  of 
cooperation  called  into  play  in  the  managing  of  a  vessel 
so  would  he  attribute  the  buUdingof  the  vessel  to  coopera- 
tion of  the  same  kind.    Since  a  larger  canoe  than  one  man 
can  buUd  may  be  built  by  the  same  man  if  he  can  unite 
the  exertions  of  others  in  cutting,  rolling,  hewing  and 
hollowing  a  great  log,  so  would  it  seem  to  our  savage  that 
it  was  in  this  way  that  the  ship  of  ci\  ilization  was  built 
And  the  admiration  which  the  ship  would  excite  in  him 
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least  to  be  »en  wCc  .^d  bu  Id  ^1^?^^ 
the  ship  to  the  rule  canoes^d^h  wT,^  xl      ""P^^^^ty  of 
would  attribute  to  st  Sri^v  o^^^^^^^        ""''  ^^"^^  ^« 
-theiz.  greater  knoX^rand  skm  «.T'"'^  ^"^*^^« 

direct  coLrnclnS  tir«?^V'  '**f  "  «""^''  *«»  » 

as  e„n,p»r:,t  St  fn™,;:^  t  rXf^'?  '™''' 
equipment  of  a  weU-fouXflL  i        "»'''*ne'wii  and 

putting  together;  ec'Sgtae'':,:^^^^^         """J 

«.sei^lt'L^dto^Sr'1„:';^  ^.-^  "r 

of  this  kind  Pmil^  ,„ffi     V^"^"-    B"t  if  cooperation 
eouIdT.nfflI  f  ^  had  been  made  and  assembled,  how 

the.  in  the  place  ^CfZfZZ^l':^^^^^^^^ 
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«f  f  r^f '"  -'^^  ^"T^T'  *^"  P^^'^^^'  "*«  «P«rs ;  the  iron  and 
steel  of  various  kinds  and  forms;  the  copper,  the  brass 

hemp  and  cotton;  the  canvas  of  various  textures;  the 
blocks  and  winches  and  windlasses ;  the  pumps,  the  boais 
«.e  sex  ants,  the  chronometers,  .he  spy-gLes  and  pate  ^' 
logs,  the  barometers  and  thermometers,  charts,  nautica 
almanacs,  rockets  and  colored  lights ;  food,  cloth ing'tools 
medicines  and  furniture,  and  all  the  various  thin  J  w2 

struction  and  furnishing  of  a  first-class  sailing-ship  of 

and  I  t^TT'l    ""''''''''  cooperation  never  did^ 
and  I  do  not  think  in  the  nature  of  things  it  ever  could 

as  many  ot  them  do  the  use  of  costly  machinerv  and 

When  a  ship-builder  receives  an  order  for  such  a  shin 
as  this  he  does  not  send  men  into  the  forest'  some  to  cut 

others  to  cut  hickory  and  others  still  to  cut  ash  and  li^ 
mjm-vita.;  he  does  not  direct  some  to  mine  iron  ore  and 
others  copper  ore,  and  others  lead  ore,  and  others  still  to 
dig  the  coal  with  which  these  ores  are'to  be  siSed  and 
the  fire-clay  for  the  smeltin g- vessels ;  some  to  plant  hemif 
and  some  to  plant  cotton,  and  other;  to  breedSworr' 

and  tallow,  some  to  get  pitch  and  rosin,  oil,  paint,  paper 
fel  and  mercuiy.  Nor  does  he  attempt  to  di;  t  the 
be  Sir^^^^^^^  '^  ?^^^«^  *h«««  raw  materials  are  to 
assemwS  .?"  *^'  ''^"^"'*^  *^™«  ^^^  combinations,  and 
TpT       ,!?  *^'  P^^'  ^^^^«  t^«  «^P  i«  to  be  built.    Such 

What  he  does  is  to  avail  himself  of  the  resources  of  a  high 
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civilization,  for  without  that  he  would  be  helpless,  and  to 
make  use  for  Ixis  pui-pose  of  the  unconscious  cooperation 
by  which  without  his  direction,  or  any  general  direction, 
the  efforts  of  many  men,  working  in  many  different  places 
and  in  occupations  which  cover  almost  the  whole  field  of 
a  minutely  diversified  industry,  each  animated  solely  by 
the  effort  to  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  his  personal  desii-es 
in  what  to  him  is  the  easiest  way,  have  brought  together 
the  materials  and  productions  needed  for  the  putting 
together  of  such  a  ship. 

He  buys  of  various  dealers  in  such  things,  knees,  beams, 
planking,  spars,  sails,  cables,  ropes,  boats,  lanterns,  flags, 
nautical  instruments,  pumps,  stoves;  and  he  probably 
contracts  for  various  parts  of  the  work  of  putting  together 
the  hull,  such  as  calking,  sheathing,  painting,  etc. ;  of 
making  the  sails  and  riggmg  the  spars.  And  each  of 
these  separate  branches  of  collation  and  production  will 
be  found  on  inquiry  to  reach  out  and  ramify  into  other 
branches  having  necessary  relations  with  still  other 
branches.  So  far  from  any  lifetime  sufficing  to  acquire, 
or  any  single  brain  being  able  to  hold,  the  varied  know- 
ledge that  goes  to  the  building  and  equipping  of  a  mod- 
ern sailing-ship,  already  becoming  antiquated  by  the  still 
more  complex  steamer,  I  doubt  if  the  best-informed  man 
on  such  subjects,  even  though  he  took  a  twelvemonth  to 
study  up,  could  give  even  the  names  of  the  vai'ious  sepa- 
rate divii-  ons  of  labor  involved. 

A  modern  ship,  like  a  modern  railway,  is  a  product 
of  model  a  civilization ;  of  that  correlation  of  individual 
efforts  in  which  what  we  call  civilization  essentially  con- 
sists; of  that  unconscious  cooperation  which  does  not 
come  by  personal  dii-ection,  as  it  were  from  without,  but 
grows,  as  it  were  from  within,  by  the  relation  ol  the 
efforts  of  individuals,  each  seeking  the  satisfaction  of 
individual  desires.    A  mere  master  of  men,  though  he 
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might  command  the  services  of  millions,  could  not  make 
such  a  ship  unless  in  a  civilization  prepared  for  it.  A 
Pharaoh  that  built  pyramids,  a  Genghis  Khan  who  raised 
mounds  of  skulls,  an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  even  a 
Henry  VIII.  could  not  do  it. 

The  kind  of  cooperation  which  I  have  illustrated  by 
the  tacking  of  a  ship  is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  could  be 
readily  taught,  the  diflBculties  of  language  aside,  to  Malays, 
or  Somalis,  or  Hindus,  or  Chinamen,  or  to  the  men  who 
manned  the  Roman  galleys  or  the  viking  ships.  But  that 
kind  of  cooperation  which  is  involved  in  the  making  of 
such  a  ship  is  a  much  deeper  and  more  complex  matter. 
It  is  beyond  the  power  of  conscious  direction  to  order  or 
bring  about.  It  can  no  more  be  advanced  or  improved 
by  any  exertion  of  the  power  of  directing  the  conscious 
actions  of  men  than  the  conscious  will  of  the  individual 
can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  The  only  thing  that 
conscious  direction  can  do  to  aid  it  is  to  let  it  alone ;  to 
give  it  freedom  to  grow,  leaving  men  free  to  seek  the 
gratification  of  their  own  desii-es  in  the  ways  that  to  them 
seem  best.  To  attempt  to  apply  that  kind  of  cooperation 
which  requires  direction  from  without  to  the  work  proper 
for  that  kind  of  cooperation  which  requires  direction  from 
within,  is  like  asking  the  carpenter  who  can  build  a 
chicken-house  to  build  a  chicken  also. 

This  is  the  fatal  defect  of  all  foniis  of  socialism— the 
reason  of  the  fact,  which  all  observation  shows,  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  conscious  regulation  and  direction  beyond 
the  narrow  sphere  of  social  life  in  which  it  is  necessary, 
inevitably  works  injury,  hindering  even  what  it  is  intended 
to  help. 

And  the  rationale  of  this  great  fact  may,  I  think,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  be  perceived  when  we  consider  that  the 
originating  element  in  all  production  is  thought  or  intel- 
ligence, the  spiritual  not  the  material.     This  spiritual 
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element,  this  inteUigence  or  thought  power  as  it  annr.,ir« 
m  man,  cannot  be  combined  or  fusfd  a^ZmTn^Z^ 
Two  men  may  pnll  or  push  twice  as  much  as  one  man' 
and  the  physical  force  of  ..o  hundred  thousand  men 
properly  brought  o  bear  will  one  hundred  thousand  tSes 
exceed  the  physical  force  of  a  single  man.  But  inteUig^l 
ca^mot  be  thus  aggregated.  Two  men  cannot  sTetwTaa 
far  as  one  man,  nor  a  hundred  thousand  determ^Te  on^ 
hundred  thousand  times  as  well.    If  it  be  true  thTt  'in  a 

sense  that  m  a  large  comparison  of  views  and  opinions 
eccentricities  and  abeiTations  are  likely  to  be  eliSted 

judgment  and  prompt  direction  are  also  lost.    No  one  eJer 
said,  "In  a  multitude  of  generals  there  is  victo,^^'  On 
'::oT;Z^r'''''''  "^-P-generalisbeSr^i'an" 
In  the  first  kind  of  cooperation,  as  for  examnlA  wT,a« 
tenmenpullonthesameroSeinthe  sLewIy^^^^ 
to  the  direction  of  one  man,  there  is  a  utilization  nf?^! 
phydcal  force  of  ten  at  the  direction  ^f  th^men^H^ 
of  one     But  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  loss  orrXr 
non-utihzation  of  the  mental  force  of  ten.    T^resii?  can 
be  no  greater  than  if  the  tenmen  who  are  pumng  wfrefor 
the  tmie  utterly  devoid  of  intelligence -mere  lu^omata 
And  we  can  readily  conceive  of  such  extensiorr  tl: 
applications  of  machineiy  to  the  utLaS TnSut^ 
physicdforcesthatthecaptainofashipmighT^^^^^ 
an  electrical  keyboard,  so  give  responsive  motion  toiSer 
sheets  and  braces,  as  to  tack  ship  without  a  crew  wMch 
would  be  a  long  approach  in  the  mechanism  ofTsWp  to 
the  mechanism  of  a  bird.  "*  "^  a  smp  lo 

But  ia  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  I  have  called 
spontaneous,  where  the  direction  comes  from  Sn  ^at 
IS  utilized  m  production  is  not  merely  the  Turn  of  the 
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physical  power  of  tho  units,  but  the  sum  of  their  intelli- 
gence.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  a  moment  the 
term  "man  power"  and  symbol  M  as  expressing  the 
physical  force  which  one  individual  can  exert,  and  the 
term  'mmd  power"  and  symbol  M'  as  suggesting quanti- 
tativoly  the  ind  vidual  power  of  intelligence  or  thought, 
the  best  possible  result  of  the  exertion  of  one  hundred 
vZm  '"'''  '"^  cooperation  of  the  first  kind  would  be 
1UO,000  man  power  x  1  mind  power  or  100,000  MM'- 
whUe  of  the  same  number  of  men  employed  in  the  second 

100  nnn  '^T'^*^''''  '^  '"^'^^  ^''  ^^^'OOO  "^an  power  x 
100,000  mind  power  or  10,000,000,000  MM' 

The  illustration  is  clumsy,  but  it  may  serve  to  suggest 

he  enormous  diference  which  we  see  developed  if  the 

two  kinds  of  cooperation,  and  which  as  it  seems  to  me 

arises  at  least  in  important  part  from  the  fact  that  while 

in   he  second  kmd  of  cooperation  the  sum  of  intelligence 

tl  cWr*  w''  ?^'  ^^'^^  ''  *^«  cooperating  unifs,   n 
tavt  ««°Peration  it  is  only  that  of  a  very  small 

In  other  words  it  is  only  in  independent  action  that  the 
full  powers  of  the  man  may  be  utUized.  The  subordination 
of  one  human  wdl  to  another  human  wiU,  while  it  may  in 
certain  ways  secure  unity  of  action,  must  always  where 
mtelligence  is  needed,  involve  loss  if  productive  power 
This  we  see  exempUfled  in  slavery  and  where  governm^ts 
have  undertaken  (as  is  the  tendency  of  all  |overnmen 

unity  of  effort,  or  rather  combination  of  effort  can  be 

whToft^VT"^  '""  '^'^''^  '^  ^^«  indTvLXth 

^su  t  be  iZ       ''\F"^''  "^"^  ''^^  ^«  '^"'^^^^l  ^"d  the 
result  be  immeasurably  greater 

the^  vea^  of  ""^  f  "^"'^"^^^  *^««««'  ^^^ch  comes  to  us  as 

meehantm  Ih  "[      ""  f  ^^'  ^''  ^^P"^^*^  «^«  ^«"«-te 
luechanism  which  once  adequately  moved  the  lenses  of  my 
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80  hat  to  my  nutuial  ^ight  priutcd  pages  that  I  on.e  reld 
comfortably  are   now  indistiiiguishably  confuted      Bv 

1  can  cut  off  from  my  vision  so  many  of  the  ruvs  of  li^ht 
hat  the  few  which  reach  my  retina  do  not  nScr  w!  h 
each  other,  and  I  can  thus  see  the  same  print  .,,L^!r 
a  few  moments  distinctly.  But  this  is  by  the  saSce  of 
otherwise  available  rays  of  light.    Now  by  meau7of  a 

th"  ""'  ''''  ''''  ^^*^^^^'""^'  ^--y^  0^  Ji^l^t  I  can  use 

the^'flrt'Zd  't^h  T'y  "^"^'^  *'  '"'''''  ""^  cooperation  of 
the  nrst  kind  that  alignment  of  effort  which  by  natural 
law  belongs  to  cooperation  of  the  second  kind  is  S 
attempting  to   secure  by  cardboard  and  pihol  s  ^e 
definiteness  of  vision  that  can  be  far  better  Teciied  by 
S:Sust •       "'  ^^  '''  ''''-''  ^'  -^^*  -  propeTcali^^ 
Imagine  an  aggregation  of  men  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  secure  by  the  external  direction  involved  in  soSstic 
theories  that  division  of  labor  which  grows  up  naCuv 
m  society  where  men  are  left  free.    For  the  inte Kt 
direction  thus  required  an  individual  man  or   ndlv  fua 
men  must  be  selected,  for  even  if  there  be  ange7s  and 
archangels  in  the  world  that  is  invisible  to  us^fhey  ^e 
not  at  our  command.  '       ^ 

Taking  no  note  of  the  difficulties  which  universal  ex 
penence  shows  always  to  attend  the  choice  of  the  de 
positanes  of  power,  and  ignoring  the  inevitable  tendency 
to  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  command  over  the  actions 
of  others,  simply  consider,  even  if  the  very  wisest  and  best 

b  Z:Z  H  "'''  !r  ^"^'  P^^P^^^^'  *^'  *-k  that  wo^d 
be  put  upon  them  m  the  ordering  of  the  when,  where,  how 
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'  accoiiimodution, 
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printc,  I  page  for 
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and  l)y  whom  that  would  bo  involved  in  the  intelligent 
direction  and  supervision  of  tho  almost  infinitely  (Jomplex 
and  constantly  changing  relations  and  adjustments  in 
volved  m  such  division  of  labor  «.  jroes  on  in  a  civ  ized 
community.     Tho  task  transr.nds  t ,.  power  of  h'  1' 
vtelhgonco  at  ts  very  highe- 1.     It  i.,    .idently  as  m"  ch 
beyond  the  ability  of  consciou  .  ,i  ;  ectio.  .s  the  coiTclTtion 
of  the  processes  that  maintain  'M  hum  .a  body  in  heaUh 
and  vigor  is  beyond  it.  ^      ^''^"' 

Aristotle,  Julius  Cmar,  Shakespeare,  Newton   luav  be 
fairly  taken  as  examples  of  high-watermark  in  th^  powers 
of  the  human  mind.    Could  any  of  them,  had  the  conZ 
of  the  processes  that  maintain  the  indiUdual  organ  sm 

iuns  stonned  T^.  ^''''V  ^'*^^*""'  «°  ^he  tradition 
Whnfl  T  \  t«^a«eo-bowl  with  his  lady's  finder 
What  would  have  become  of  Newton's  heart  if  the  ordeS 
of  Us  beats  had  been  devolved  on  Newton's  mindf  ^ 
Ihis  mind  of  ours,  this  conscious  intelligence  that 
perceives,  compares,  judges  and  wills,  wondrous  and  far 
reaching  as  are  its  powers,  is  like  the  eye  that  may  look 
teZ^:'%r'rl'^yr'^^'  ^-^  -Lot  see  Hs  It 

t^o^      "^''  "''*  ""'"  "'"-=•'  "  •"«  ^Imort  ao  direct 
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individual  efforts  in  the  production  of  wealth,  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  productive  power,  and  distributes 
the  product  among  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
IS  the  nature  and  laws  of  such  cooperation  that  it  is  the 
pnmary  province  of  poUtical  economy  to  ascertain 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
THE  OFFICE  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  PRODUCTION. 

SHOWING  THAT  IN  MAN  THE  LACK  OF  INSTINCT  IS  SUPPLIED 
BY  THE  HIGHER  QUALITY  OF  REASON,  WHICH  LEADS  TO 
EXCHANGE.  ^^'^ua   lu 

or  Greater  Leviathan-Of  the  three  modes  of  production    "ex 
-S^rrt?  ^£r «"'^^^^*^^^  -  PoHtieafio^r; 

T'l.lir^r'lJt"'  ^'*'  ^^^""^  ^"  ^*  suggestions  that  it 
tTin     .i    '       '^''''^  ^'^  P'^^^^^  *«  f «"o^'  that  the  living 

^Zttl^^ZT"""'  ''  '^'  ''^"^  organization  of  maf 
are  not  those  to  whom  we  are  structurally  most  allied  but 
those  belonging  to  a  widely  separated  genus,  that  Sects 

c?nstnTr\T  '^^^'  ^°*«  «'^^  ^^««  ^"i^d  hou  es  and 
cons  met  pubhc  works,  procure  and  store  food  maie 
provision  for  future  needs,  rear  the^r  young,  meerjhe 
assaults  of  enemies  and  confront  general  dafge^,  gites 
to  their  social  life  a  striking  superficial  likeness  to  hTt  of 

cire^to  r^'  '"'  '""^^^  ''''^  '^  *^«  appLen  fy  far 
more'akin  '''  '''™'^'  *'  ^^""^  ^^  are  structurally 
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The  cooperation  by  which  the  social  life  of  such  insects 
is  carried  on  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  of  the  kind  I  have 
called  directed  cooperation,  in  which  correlation  in  the 
efforts  of  individual  units  is  brought  about,  as  it  were 
from  without,  by  such  subordination  of  some  of  the  units 
to  other  units  as  secures  conscious  obedience  in  response 
to  intelligent  direction.  The  republican  monarchy  of  the 
bees  has  its  queen,  its  drones,  its  workers ;  the  ants  range 
themselves  for  march,  for  battle,  or  for  work,  in  militant 
or  industrial  armies. 

Yet  closer  observation  shows  that  this  is  more  in  seeming 
tlian  in  fact,  and  that  the  great  agency  in  the  correlation 
of  effort  which  the  insects  show  is  something  which 
impresses  the  units  not  from  without  but  from  within 
their  own  nature,  the  force  or  power  or  impulse  that  we 
call  instinct,  which  operating  directly  on  the  individual 
unit,  brings  each,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  volition,  to  its 
proper  place  and  function  with  relation  to  the  whole,  in 
something  of  the  same  way  in  which  the  vital  or  germinative 
force  operates  within  the  egg-shell  to  bring  the  separate 
cells  into  relations  that  result  in  the  living  bird. 

Now  of  this  power  or  impulse  that  we  call  instinct 
conscious  man  has  little.  While  the  in.volu  .lary  and 
unconscious  functions  of  his  bodily  frame  may  be  ordered 
and  maintained  by  it  or  something  akin  to  it,  and  while 
it  may  in  the  same  way  furnish  the  sub-stratum  of  what 
wt  may  call  his  mental  frame,  yet  instinct,  so  strong  in 
the  orders  of  life  below  him,  seems  with  man  to  fade  and 
withdraw  as  the  higher  power  of  reason  assumes  control. 
What  of  instinct  he  retains  would  not  suffice  even  for  such 
social  constructions  as  those  of  ants  or  bees  or  beavers. 
But  reason,  which  in  him  has  superseded  instinct,  brings 
a  new  and  seemingly  illimitable  power  of  uniting  and 
correlating  individual  efforts,  by  enabling  and  disposing 
him  to  exchange  with  his  fellows.    The  act  of  exchange  is 
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that  of  deliberately  parting  with  one  thing  for  the  purpose 
and  as  a  means  of  getting  another  thing.  It  is  an  act 
that  involves  foresight,  calculation,  judgment— qualities 
in  which  reason  differs  from  instinct. 

All  living  things  that  we  know  of  cooperate  in  some 
kind  and  to  some  degree.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing 
that  lives  can  live  in  and  for  itself  alone.  But  man  is  the 
only  one  who  cooperates  by  exchanging,  and  he  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  the  numberless  tribes  that  with  him 
tenant  the  earth  as  the  exchanging  animal.  Of  them  all 
he  is  the  onlj^  one  who  seeks  to  obtain  one  thing  by  giving 
another.  A  dog  may  prefer  a  big  bone  to  a  little  bone, 
and  where  it  cannot  hold  on  to  both,  may  keep  one  in 
preference  to  the  other.  But  no  dog  or  other  animal  will 
deliberately  and  voluntarily  give  up  one  desirable  thing 
for  another  desu-able  thing.  When  between  two  desired 
things  the  question  "Wliich?"  is  put  to  it,  its  answer  is 
always  the  answer  of  the  child,  «  Both,"  until  it  is  forced 
to  leave  the  one  in  order  to  hold  the  other.  No  other 
animal  uses  bait  to  attract  its  prey ;  no  other  animal  plants 
edible  seeds  that  it  may  gather  the  produce.  No  other 
animal  gives  another  what  it  itself  would  like  to  have  in 
order  to  receive  in  return  what  it  likes  better.  But  such 
acts  come  naturally  to  man  with  his  maturity,  and  are  of 
his  distinguishing  principle. 

Exchange  is  the  great  agency  by  which  what  I  have 
called  the  spontaneous  or  imconscious  cooperation  of  men 
in  the  production  of  wealth  is  brought  about,  and  economic 
units  are  welded  into  that  social  organism  which  is  the 
Greater  Leviathan.  To  this  economic  body,  this  Greater 
Leviathan,  into  which  it  builds  the  economic  units,  it  is 
what  the  nerves  or  perhaps  the  ganglions  are  to  the 
individual  body.  Or,  to  make  use  of  another  illustration, 
it  is  to  our  material  desires  and  powers  of  satisfying  them 
what  the  switchboard  of  a  telegraph  or  telephone  or  other 
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tnotZ'^rA"  *'  *^^*  «y«*«^^'  «  «^«an8  by  which  ew- 
Sactfon  nf  .i""  T  P^^''  "^y  ^'  transmuted  into  sat- 
effo'trnf  .'f '^  ^'^.^  ^"  '^""^^^^  P^«««'  a^d  thus  the 
f  to  vielVr«/w^"r^  '^^  *'  ^'  '""^■"^"^'^  «^d  correlated  so 
to  I^^Jm  '''''i''  "^°^*  "«^^"1  Pl«««  ^«d  form,  and 

be  possS     ''^"'"^^^^^^  ^^«««^i"g  ^I^at  otherwise  would 

..ZilY  *^T  "?''^''  ^^  production  which  I  have  distin- 
guished as  adapting,  growing  and  exchanging,  the  lastTs 
that  by  which  alone  the  higher  applications  of  the  modes 
of  adaptmg  and  growing  are  made  available.  WereTt  no? 
for  exchange  the  cooperation  of  individuals  in  the  produc 
tion  of  wealth  could  go  no  further  than  it  might  be  cSed 
by  the  natural  instincts  that  operate  in  the  S)rmatbnof 

Sl«r  ^'  "'  ^^  *^*^*  ^^^  ^^  cooperation  in  wSch 'ndf 
^dual  wills  are  made  subordinate  to  another  individual 
will.    These  it  is  evident  would  not  suffice  for  the  low 
stage  of  civilization.    For  not  only  does  sLer^  S 
which  requires  that  the  slaves  shall  be  fed  and^lot^r^^^^^ 

one,  out  tne  labor  of  slaves  must  be  supplemented  hv 
exchange  to  permit  the  slave-owner  to  en^c^^  any  ire 
tL^n  the  rudest  satisfactions.  It  was  only  by  exchandn^ 
the  produce  of  their  labor  that  the  American  Jafeownef 

socttv  in  If  w.  ''  """^  plantation,  and  a  slave-based 

ZTfj      f  ewhango  as  a  part  of  distribution.    On  the 
contrary,  ,t  properly  belongs  to  produetion      It  fa  by 
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exchange  and  through  exchange  that  man  obtains  and  is 
able  to  exert  the  power  of  cooperation  which  with  the 
advance  of  civilization  so  enormously  increases  his  abilitv 
to  produce  wealth.  ^ 

The  motive  of  exchange  is  the  primary  postulate  of 
political  economy,  the  universal  fact  that  men  seek  to 
gratify  thoir  desires  with  the  least  exei  tion.  This  leads 
men  by  a  universal  impulse  to  seek  to  gi-atify  their  desires 
by  exchange  wherever  they  can  thus  obtain  the  gra.:::cation 
of  desire  with  less  exertion  than  in  any  other  way;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  natural  laws,  both  physical  and  mental, 
explamed  in  Chapter  II.  of  this  Book,  this  is  from  the  very 
ongin  of  human  society,  and  increasingly  with  its  advance, 
the  easiest  way  of  procuing  the  satisfaction  of  the  greatest 
number  of  desires. 

And  in  addition  to  the  laws  already  explained  there  is 
another  law  or  condition  of  nature  related  to  man  which 
IS  taten  advantage  of  to  the  enormous  increase  of  pro- 
ductive power  in  exchange.^ 


„T,«L  ,  ;.,  «r®  ^  P"^®''  '^"«" '°  pencil,  appears  on  the  last  page  of  this 
chapter  In  the  MS.  The  Indications  are  that  It  was  Intended  not  for  thrbut  for 
the  next  succeeding  chapter,  which  was  left  unfinished.  -H  G  Jb 


CHAPTER  XIT 
OFFICE  OF  COMPETITION  IN  PRODUCTION. 

SHOWINa   THAT    COMPETITION    BRINGS    I RADE,   AND  CONSE- 
QUENTLY SERVICE,  TO  ITS  JUST  LEVEL. 

["Competition  is  the  life  of  trade"  an  old  and  true  adage-The  as- 
sumption  that  it  is  an  evil  springs  from  two  causes-one  bad,  the 
other  good-The  bad  cause  at  the  root  of  protectionism-Law  of 
competitiona  natural  law-Competition  necessary  to  civilization.]! 

THAT  "competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  is  an  old  and 
true  adage.  But  in  current  thought  and  current 
literature  there  is  so  much  assumption  that  competition  is 
an  evil  that  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  at  some  length 
Its  cause  and  office  in  the  production  of  wealth. 

Much  of  this  assumption  that  competition  is  an  evil  and 
a  wrong  that  should  be  restricted  and  indeed  abolished  in 
the  higher  interests  of  society  springs  from  the  desire  of 
men  unduly  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  their  feUows  by 
distorting  natural  laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  This 
IS  true  of  the  form  of  socialism  which  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Adam  Smith  as  the  mercantile  -  tem  or  theory 
and  which  still  exists  with  but  little  din  .  ,hed  strength 
under  the  general  name  of  protectic.  :bm.  Much  of  it 
again    ks  a  nobler  origin,  comin«T  ^''^^^  a  righteous  in- 
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dignation  with  the  monstrous  inequalities  in  the  existing 
distribution  of  wealth  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
coupled  with  a  mistaken  assumption  that  these  inequalities 
are  due  to  competition. 

I  do  not  propose  here  to  treat  either  of  protectionism  or 
socialism  proper,  my  purpose  being  not  that  of  controversy 
or  refutation,  but  merely  that  of  discovering  and  explaining 
the  natural  laws  witli  which  the  science  of  political  economy 
is  concerned.  But  the  law  of  competition  is  one  of  these 
natural  laws,  without  an  understanding  of  which  we 
cannot  fully  understand  the  economy  or  system  by  wliich 
that  Intelligence  to  which  we  must  refer  the  origin  and 
existence  of  the  world  has  provided  that  the  advance  of 
mankind  in  civilization  should  be  an  advance  towards  the 
general  enjoyment  of  literally  boundless  wealth. 

The  competition  of  men  with  their  fellows  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  has  its  origin  in  the  impulse  to  satisfy 
desires  with  the  least  expenditure  of  exertion. 

Competition  is  indeed  the  life  of  trade,  in  a  deeper  sense 
than  that  it  is  a  mere  facilitator  of  tt-nde.  It  is  the  life  of 
trade  in  the  sense  that  its  spirit  or  impulse  is  the  spirit  or 
impulse  of  trade  or  exchange. 


II 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
OF  DEMAND  AND  SUPPLY  IN  PRODUCTION.^ 


and  in  "  Social  I>rohl«n,.'-_H"P°_"'"°'*  *'««*ed  in  "Progress  and  Poverty" 


social  Problems."— H.  G.,  Jr. 
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CHAPTER  XrV. 

ORDER  OP  THE  THREE  FACTORS  OF  PRODUC 

TION. 

SHOWING  THE  AGREEMENT  OP  ALL  ECONOMISTS  AS  TO  THE 
NAMES  AND  ORDER  OP  THE  FACTORS  OP  PRODUCTION. 

Land  and  labor  necessary  elements  in  production -Union  of  a  com- 
pos^.te  dement,  capital-Reason  for  dwellingon  this  agreementTs' 

ALL  economists  give  the  factors  of  production  as 
.-  *^^f -^«'»,d'  labor  and  capital.    And  without  ex- 
ception that  I  know  of,  they  name  them  in  this  order 
Ihis,  indeed,  is  the  natural  order;  the  order  of  their 
appearance.    The  world,  so  f  ai-  as  political  economy  takes 

lS''T  if  ■/*'  ^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-    ^'^'^  t«U«  ^«  that 
land,  with  all  its  powers  and  potentialities,  including  even 

aU  vegetable  and  animal  life,  existed  before  man  was,  and 

must  have  existed  before  he  could  be.     But  whether  still 

fl^Tr^      T^'"  "^^  ^^'^^y  ^^«^^"«*  ^it^  tli«  lower 
forms  of  hfe,  so  long  as  there  was  in  the  world  only  the 

economic  element  land,  production  in  the  economic  sense 

could  not  be,  and  there  was  no  wealth.    When  man 

appear;)..,  and  the  economic  element  labor  was  united  to 

the  economic  element  land,  production  began,  and  its 

product,  wealth,  resulted.    At  length  (for  in  the  myths 

and  poems  m  which  mankind  have  expressed  all  the 

wisest  could  t^U  of  our  far  beginnings  they  have  always 
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ThevrannTl^..     1    T-"'^''''''''''' "™«ssary  factor. 

It  is  a  compound  or  derivS  J    T  ""  ",  ■  ■""^  '»«'»'■• 
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they  use  have  indeed  in  those  definitions  recognized  the 
natural  order  of  the  three  factors  of  produ.Hon.  But 
whoever  will  follow  them  will  see  that  without  seeming 
conscious  of  It  themselves  they  soon  slip  into  a  reversal  of 
this  order,  and,  htor  y  making  the  last  first,  proceed  to 
assume  that  capital  is  the  prime  factor  in  production  So- 
ciahsm,  which  gives  such  undue  prominence  to  capital  and 
yet  IS  so  completely  at  sea  as  to  the  real  nature  and  func- 
tions of  capital  has  the  root  of  its  absurdities  in  tlie  teach- 
mgs  of  the  scholastic  economists 

But  the  results  of  this  confusion  as  to  the  natiu-e  and 
order .  .f  the  factors  of  production  will  be  more  fully  treated 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  distribution  of  wealth  AU 
that  It  is  necessary  to  do  here  is  to  point  out  the  true  order 
of  the  factors  of  production  and  to  make  clear  what  H,ev 
are.    Let  us  proceed  to  consider  them  one  by  one 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  FIRST  FACTOR  OF  PRODUCTION- LAND. 

SHOWING  THAT  LAND  IS  THE  NATURAL  OR  PASSIVE  FACTOR 
IN  ALL  PRODUCTION. 

The  term  "  land  "-"Laiulowners  "-Labor  the  only  active  factor. 

MAN  produces  by  drawing  from  nature.  Land  in 
political  economy,  is  the  term  for  that  from  which 
he  draws-for  that  which  must  exist  before  he  himself  can 
exist.  In  other  words,  the  term  land  in  poUtical  economy 
means  the  natural  or  passive  element  in  production  and 
includes  the  whole  external  world  accessible  to  man  'with 
all  Its  powers,  qualities  and  products,  except  perhaps  those 
portions  of  it  which  are  for  the  time  included  in  man's 
body  or  m  his  products,  and  which  therefore  temporarUy 
belong  to  the  categories,  man  and  wealth,  passiuL-  again 
in  their  re-absorption  by  nature  into  the  category,  land 

The  original  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  land, 
IS  that  of  dry  superficies  of  the  earth  as  distinguished  from 
water  or  air.  But  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  denizens 
of  the  water  or  the  air,  is  primarily  a  land  animal.  The 
dry  surface  of  the  earth  is  his  habitat,  from  which  alone 
he  can  venture  upon  or  make  use  of  any  other  element,  or 
obtain  access  to  any  other  •  -aterial  thing  or  potency. 
Ihus,  as  a  law  term,  land  .  ,eans  not  merely  the  dnr 
superficies  of  the  earth,  but  aU  that  is  above  and  all  that 
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onp.  xr.   nmt  p.utob  of  production-land    4„e 

Lv3nS'  ^*"''  *'"'P^^"^  ^^  forbidding,  aiding  or 

Sw!    ^'  ^'  ^"'  ""'"'^y  "«"^^  fig"^-««  of  speech  more 
toicibly  or  more  gracefully  to  express  our  own  foelinrbv 

aTone'lte'aTtr  ''"'  ''  ""  ^"^^  ''  '''''  ^P^'    ^^n 

the^word  *Ji7""«^P^«  «^^°g«d  or  avoided  when  we  use 
the  word  land  as  expressive  of  the  people  who  own  land 
Landowners,  as   landowners,  are  as  purely  pals^ve  in 

Whatever     When  Arthu:  Toung  spoke  of  the  "  made  of 
property  turnmg  sands  to  gold"  he  was  using  a  flgure 

secSitv  n  tr^*  ''  "''"*  *^  ^'^y  "^«  ^^^*  «-  «ff-t  o 
wartolS        enjoyment  of  the  produce  of  labor  on  land 

and  mtelhgence,  and  thus  to  increase  the  produce.    Land 
cannot  know  whether  men  regard  it  as  property  or  not 

fs    17  *5'*  ^^'.  ^"  ""y  ^'^'''  ^ff««*  it«  powers.    Sand 
IS  .and  and  gold  is  gold,  and  the  rain  falls  and  the  sun 
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shines,  as  little  affected  by  the  moral  considerations  that 
men  recognize  as  the  telegraph-wire  is  affected  by  the 
meanmg  of  the  messages  that  pass  through  it,  or  as  the 
rock  is  affected  by  the  twitter  of  the  birds  that  fly  over  it. 

I  speak  of  this  because  although  their  definition  of  land 
as  a  factor  in  production  is  precisely  that  which  I  have 
given,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  accepted  treatises  on 
political  economy  a  constant  tendency  to  the  assumption 
that  landowners,  through  their  ownership  of  land,  eon- 
tribute  to  production. 

That  the  persons  whom  we  call  landowners  may  con- 
tribute their  labor  or  their  capital  to  production  is  of 
course  true,  but  that  they  should  contribute  to  production 
as  landowners,  and  by  virtue  of  that  ownership,  is  as 
ridiculously  impossible  as  that  the  belief  of  a  lunatic  in 
his  ownership  of  the  moon  should  be  the  cause  of  her 
brilliancy. 

/e  could  not  if  we  would,  and  should  not  if  we  could 
utterly  eschew  metaphors ;  but  in  political  economy  we 
must  be  always  careful  to  hold  them  at  their  true  meaning 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
THE  SECOND  FACTOU  OP  PEODUCTION-LABOB. 

SHOWING  THAT  LABOR  ,S  THE   HOMAK  OR  ACTn-E   FACTOR 
IN  ALL  PRODUCTION. 

The  term  labor-It  is  the  only  active  factor  in  producing  wealth 
and  by  nature  spiritual.  ^  ' 

ILL  human  actions,  or  at  least  aU  conscious  human 
JX  actions  have  their  source  in  desire  and  thX  end  or 
aim  in  the  satisfaction  of  desire     ThP  infrvlnn!r  t 

by  which  desire  secures  its  ai^  i.  to?  '^^'''^^^^'^''y  action 

J  c  seuures  Its  aim  m  satisfaction,  is  exertinn 

The  economic  term  for  this  exertion  is  labor     T?T.fi. 
active,  and  from  the  human  standnoinf  1^      •  ^^ 

initiative,  factor  in   aU  pTcdSr-lf  ;h'r^^^^^^ 
applied  to  land  brings  about  all  the  changes  londucive  to 

mkeint:     '/'  ?'"^^  *'^*  ''  ''  P^^^^^e  for  man    o 
niaue  m  the  material  world. 

exertion^lJTn  ]'T""y ^'^  i«  ^o  other  term  for  this 

SlverlL  rr  'f '*'"^  ^"  ^^'  production  of  wealth, 
oth^nU^  A  ^?,«^"»"^°^  parlance  we  often  speak 
Snc  khidl  'f    ^^f  ^^^'^  ''  *^^"^^  '^^y  ^^re  entfrely 

any  form  oTT  ""!?  "'"'""^"^  ^^^^*^«»-    ^^^  ^^  reality 

exTrtbrin  th!  ''  i'^'-  ^'  *"  ^"^'  ^^^  ^«^«^  ^^  human 
exertion  ui  the  production  of  wealth  above  that  which 
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cattle  may  be  applied  to  doing,  requires  the  human  brain 
as  tnUy  as  the  human  hand,  and  would  be  impossible 
without  the  exercise  of  mental  faculties  on  the  part  of  the 
laborer. 

Labor  in  fact  is  only  physical  in  external  form  In  its 
origm  It  is  mental  or  on  strict  analysis  spiritual.  It  is 
indeed  the  point  at  which,  or  the  means  by  which,  the 
spmtual  element  which  is  in  man,  the  Ego,  or  essential, 
begins  to  exert  its  control  on  matter  and  motion,  and  to 
modify  the  material  world  to  its  desires. 

As  land  is  the  natural  or  passive  factor  in  aU  production, 
so  labor  is  the  human  or  active  factor.  As  such,  it  is  the 
initiatory  factor.  All  production  results  from  the  action 
of  labor  on  land,  and  hence  it  is  truly  said  that  labor  is 
the  producer  of  all  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
THE  THIx^D  FACTOR  OF  PRODUCTION-CAPITAL. 

SHOWING   THAT   CAPITAL   IS   NOT  A  PRIMARY   FACTOR    BUT 

ZTtlTL  "^  ^^  ^^«'  -^  ^^  ^  --OR 

rpHE  pnmaiy  factors  of  production  are  labor  and  land 

X    and  from  their  union  all  production  comes.    Thei.^ 

concrete  product  is  wealth,  which  is  land  modified  by  labo^ 

desu  es^    What  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  third  factor 

of  sr.  ' ""''''' "'  ^"  "^  '^"^  '''^'  ^  f--  -  -e 

Capital  which  is  not  in  itself  a  distinguishable  element 

Sary  fal?^^^^^^  ^'^''  'I  ^""^^^^  Production,  is  not  a 
thermi;«f  >,  K  ''  '^°  ^'  production  without  it,  and 
there  must  have  been  production  without  it,  or  it  could 
not  m  the  first  place  have  appeared.  It  is  a  secondTrv 
ulr/iT'  ''''''-'  ^""^"^  ^'*-  -d  resulting  from  thJ 

1    hird  ov  1    T"  "''''^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^'^  "°i«"  ^«^  land  to 
a  third  or  higher  power.     But  it  is  to  civilized  life  so 

necessary  and  important  as  to  be  rightfuUy  alrded   n 
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political  economy  the  place  of  a  third  factor  in  production 

growing  and  exchanging     NowinthTfiJ^tX  ■"'"'"'"K' 
which  I  have  o^J  I.,l7XtZ,TZ°'rd 

L  rrs^^^^rr^nrsr.r^^ir- 
might  be  taken  and  the  natuml  f,  r'''?"'  ""'"^'^ 
obtained,  .ome  rude  sheLrlnd  e/oS/:  7*'.'^^^^^^ 
even  some  rude  forms  of  w».lti  ,.,5  P'  '^^°^-  "'"' 
world  Without  thr^^feSfoflS  """^  '"  "'""^ 

indffperabir  For  rf„"5'  "f"  "'?'  ""■  ""•»■••  "  ^ 
or  breeding  of  ,„■  ™,  ^'' ''°  «""™tion  of  plants 

not  to  Z  ;„  ?•    ""^  °'"'«<»7  <*'  wealth  are  devoted 

deH  tat  r/r""?  **'  8*™'  '"^^"'  satisfaction  to 

It  is  al^t  f.Tf  ""**  ""'•"'•'  °'  "^''"' «»"  do  nothing. 

by  thejerrpJt^^rthTSgts  i:'.^^^^^ 

SgtaiitrbTr'^  '"^  *r  »■"'  -™"^ "  -« 

The  IS.;  .  ™"  *'"'  "™  possessed  of  eapit«l 

The  capitalist  pure  andsimple,  the  man  whomerelyeontiSs 
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capital,  has  in  his  hands  the  power  of  ««i«ti„„  i  .      . 
produce.    But  purely  as  capitLrCrno«'^That 

fPthi"s,t:s^:-rrttheE?-1 

I  speak  of  this  because  it  is  the  habit   .mf  .,  i      * 
common  speech  but  of  many  writers  on  po"^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  speak  as  though  capital  were  the  initiatory  facZTn' 
production,  and  as  if  capital  or  capitaUstfempby^^^^^^ 
whereas  in  fact,  no  matter  what^he  form  7  rarran^e' 
ment  for  the  use  of  capital,  it  is  always  labor  thrstafts" 

sTrtToducT'  "  f  ^'-^^  -P^^^l'  -ver  c4Tt/th: 
starts  production  and  is  aided  by  labor 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  labor  is  the 
onlyproducereitherofwealthorofcapital.  Appropriation 
can  produce  nothing.    Its  sole  power  is  thatTaSZ 

distribution  underpenaltyofpreventingproductJonTwf 
may  put  wealth  or  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  appropriator 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WEALTH 


For  "  Mars  is  a  tyrant,"  as  Timotheus  ex- 
presses It ;  but  justice,  according  to  Pindar, 
18  the  rightful  sovereign  of  the  world." 
The  things  which    Homer  tells  us  kings 
receive  from  Jove  are  not  machines  for 
taking  towns  or  ships  with  brazen  beaks, 
but  law  and  justice;    these  they  are  to 
guard  and  cultivate.    And  it  is  not  the 
most  warlike,  the  most  violent  and  san- 
guiuary,  but  the  justest  of  princes,  whom 
he  ca  Is  the  disciple  of  Ju^\ter.  -  Plutarch, 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  BOOK  IV. 

IN  accordance  with  the  earlier  usage  I  have  planned 
the  division  of  political  economy  for  purposes  of  in- 
vestigation into  three  grand  divisions:  I.-The  nature  of 
wealth.    II.-Tlie  laws  of  production.    III.-The  laws  of 
distribution.     Having  passed  through  the  first  two  grand 
divisions,  having  seen  the  nature  of  wealth  and  tlie  laws  of 
Its  production,  we  proceed  now  to  the  laws  of  distribution. 
In  the  branch  of  political  economy  to  which  we  now 
turn  lies  the  heart  of  all  economic  controversies.    For  all 
disputes  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  and  all  disputes  as  to" 
the  production  of  wealth  will  be  found  at  last  to  Lave  their 
real  ground  in  the  distribution  of  wealth.    Hence,  this,  as 
we  shall  find,  is  the  part  of  political  economy  most  beset 
with  confusions.    But  if  we  move  carefuUy,  making  sure 
as  we  go  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  we  use,  we  shall 
find  no  real  difficulty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MEANING  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

SHOWING  THE  MEANING  AND  USES  OP  THE  WORD  DISTRIBU- 
TION ;  THE  PLACE  AND  MEANING  OF  THE  ECONOMIC  TERM ; 
AND  THAT  IT  IS  CONCERNED  ONLY  WITH  NATURAL  LAWS. 

Derivation  and  uses  of  the  word— Exchange,  consumption  and  taxation 
not  proper  divisions  of  political  economy— Need  of  a  consideration 
of  distribution— It  is  the  continuation  and  ond  of  what  begins  in 
production,  and  thus  the  final  division  of  political  economy— The 
meaning  usually  assigned  to  distribution  as  an  economic  term,  and 
its  true  meaning. 

THE  word  distribution  comes  from  the  Latin,  dis, 
asunder,  and  triI»io,  to  give,  or  Mbuere,  to  allot. 

The  common  meaning  of  distribution  differs  from  that 
of  division  by  including  with  the  idea  of  a  separation  into 
parts  the  idea  of  an  apportionment  or  allotment  of  these 
parts,  and  is  that  of  a  division  into  or  a  division  among. 

Thus  the  distribution  of  work,  or  duty,  or  function  is 
the  assignment  to  each  cooperator  of  a  separate  part  in 
securing  an  aggregate  result ;  the  distribution  of  food,  or 
alms,  or  of  a  trust  fund,  involves  the  allotment  of  a  proper 
portion  of  the  whole  to  each  of  the  beneficiaries;  the 
distribution  of  gas,  or  water,  or  heat,  or  electricity,  through 
a  building  or  city,  means  the  causing  of  a  flow  to  each 
part  of  its  proper  quota;  the  distribution  of  rocks,  plants 
or  animals  over  the  globe  involves  the  idea  of  causes  or 
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laws  which  have  brought  them  to  the  places  where  they 
arc  found ;  the  distribution  of  weight  or  strain  in  a  building 
or  structure  involves  the  idea  of  a  division  of  the  aggregate 
mass  or  pressure  among  the  various  parts ;  distribution  in 
logic  is  the  application  of  a  term  to  all  members  of  a  class 
taken  separately,  so  that  what  is  affirmed  or  denied  of 
the  whole  is  not  merely  affirmed  or  denied  of  them  all 
collectively,  but  of  each  cousidered  independently  j  the 
distribution  of  things  into  categ(»ries,  or  species,  or  genera, 
in  the  sciences  is  the  cataloguing  of  them  with  reference 
to  their  likeness  or  unlikeness  in  certain  respects  of  form, 
origin  or  quality. 

What  is  called  the  distribution  of  mail  in  a  post  office  is 
the  reverse,  or  complemeur,  of  what  is  called  the  collection 
of  mail.  It  consists  of  the  separation  into  pouches  or  bags 
accoi'ding  to  the  common  destination  of  the  mail  matter 
brought  in  for  transmission,  or  of  a  eimilar  separation  of 
the  mail  matter  received  for  delivery. 

What  is  called  the  distribution  of  type  in  a  printing-office 
is  the  reverse,  or  the  complement,  of  what  is  called  the 
composition  of  type.  In  composition  the  printer  places 
into  a  "stick"  the  letters  and  spaces  *  ho  sequence 
that  forms  words.  One  line  composed  :r  justified "  by 
such  changes  in  spacing  as  bring  it  to  the  exaot  "  measure," 
he  proceeds  to  compose  another  hue.  Wnen  his  stick 
contains  as  many  lines  as  it  will  conveniently  hold  he 
"empties"  it  on  a  "galley,"  from  which  this  "matter"  is 
finally  "  imposed  "  in  a  "  form."  As  many  impressions  ns 
are  desired  having  been  made  from  the  "  form  "  upon  paper 
(or  upon  a  "  matrix  "  if  any  process  of  stereotyping  is  used), 
what  until  put  to  its  destined  use  of  printing  was  "  live 
matter"  becomes  in  the  terminology  of  the  printing-office 
"  dead  matter,"  and  that  the  movable  types  may  be  u.sed 
again  in  composition  the  printer  proceeds  to  distribute 
them.    If  the  matter  has  been  thrown  into  "pi"  by  an 
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ing  was  "  live 


accident  which  disnrrangos  the  order  of  the  letters  in 
words,  "distribution"  is  a  very  tedious  operation,  since 
each  letter  h«8  to  be  separately  noted.  But  if  not,  the 
compositor,  now  become  distributor,  takes  in  his  left  hand 
so  that  ho  can  read  as  much  of  the  "dead  matter"  as  he 
can  conveniently  hold,  and  bej?inning  nt  the  right  end  of 
the  upper  line  lifts  with  the  forefmgor  and  tlnunb  of  his 
right  hand  a  word  or  words,  rending  with  a  ([w'n-k  glance 
Rs  he  does  so,  and  moving  his  hand  over  the  ca.se,  releases 
each  letter  or  space  or  "  quad  "  (blank)  over  its  ai)propriate 
box,  from  v/hich  they  may  be  readily  taken  for  renewed 
composition. 

This  is  the  system  of  composing  and  distributing  tyi)e 
in  use  from  the  time  of  Gutenberg  to  the  i)resont  day. 
But  printing-machines  are  now  (1896)  rapidly  beginning 
to  supersede  hand-work.  In  these,  compo  virion  takes  place 
by  touches  on  a  keyboard,  like  that  of  a  typewriter.  In 
the  type-using  machines  the  touch  on  a  key  brings  the 
letter  into  place,  justification  is  made  afterwards  by  hand, 
and  distribution  is  accciuplished  by  revolving  the  type 
around  a  cylinder  where  by  nicks  on  its  l)ndy  it  is  carried 
to  its  appropriate  receptacle.  In  the  type-easting  inadiines, 
each  type  is  cast  as  the  key  is  touched,  and  instead  of  l>eing 
distributed  is  re-melted.  In  the  line-making  machines,  or 
linotypes,  the  composition  is  of  movable  matrices,  the  line 
is  automatically  justified  by  wedges  which  increase  or 
diminish  the  space  between  the  words,  and  is  ciJst  on  the 
fiica  of  a  "  slug"  by  a  jet  of  molten  metal.  In  these  there 
is  no  distribution ;  the  slugs  when  no  longer  needed  being 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  llio  distribution  of  wealth 
in  political  economy  does  not  include  transportation  and 
exchange,  as  most  of  the  standard  economic  writers 
assanie.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  logical  reason  for  treating 
exchange  as  a  separate  department  in  i)olitieal  economy,  as 
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is  done  by  those  writers  wl«o  define  political  economy  as 
the  science  which  teaches  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
production,  distribution  and  exchange  of  wealth,  or  as 
they  sometimes  phrase  it,  of  the  production,  ejcchange  and 
distribution  of  wecltli.  Transportation  and  exchange  are 
properly  included  in  production,  being  a  part  of  the 
process  in  which  natural  olgcots  are  by  the  exertion  of 
human  labor  better  fitted  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  man. 

Nor  yet  again  is  there  any  logical  reason  in  the  division 
of  the  field  of  the  science  of  political  economy  for  following 
that  department  which  treats  of  the  distributitm  of  wealtli 
with  other  departments  treating  of  the  consumption  of 
wealth  or  of  taxation,  as  is  done  by  some  of  the  minor  and 
more  recent  writers.  Taxation  is  a  matter  of  human  law, 
while  the  proper  subject  of  science  is  natural  law.  Nor 
does  the  science  of  political  economy  concern  itself  with 
consumption.  It  is  finished  and  done— the  purpose  for 
which  production  began  is  concluded  when  it  reaches 
distribution. 

The  need  of  a  consideration  of  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  political  economy  comes  from  the  cooperative  character 
of  the  production  of  wealth  in  civilization.  In  the  rudest 
state  of  humanity,  where  production  is  carried  on  by 
isolated  human  units,  the  product  of  each  unit  would  in 
the  act  of  production  come  into  possession  of  that  unit, 
and  there  'vould  be  no  distribution  of  wealth  and  no  need 
for  considering  it.*  But  in  that  higher  state  of  humanity 
wliere  separate  units,  each  moved  to  action  by  the  motive 
of  satisfying  its  individual  desires,  cooperate  to  produc- 
tion, there  necessarily  arises  when  the  product  has  been 
obtained,  the  question  of  its  distribution. 

Distribution  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  production— the 
latter  part  of  the  sa*ne  process  of  which  production  is  the 
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first  part.     For  tlie  desire  whi(!h  prompts  to  exertion  in 
production  is  the  desire  for  stitisfuctioii,  and  distribution 
is  the  process  by  wliieh  what  is  brought  into  being  by 
production  is(!arried  to  the  point  where  it  yichls  satisfaction 
to  desire- which  point  is  tlie  end  and  aim  of  jiroduction. 
In  a  logical  division  of  the  field  of  political  economy, 
that  which  relates  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  is    le  linai 
part.    For  the  beginning  of  all  tiie  actions  and  nu  >  einents 
which  political  economy  is  called  on  to  consider  is  in 
human  desire.   And  their  end  and  aim  is  the  satisfaction  of 
that  desire.    When  this  is  reached  political  ecjonomy  is 
finished,  and  this  is  reached  with  the  distril)ution  of  wealth. 
With  what  becomes  of  wealth  after  it  is  distributed  polit- 
ical economy  has  nothing  wluvtever  to  do.     It  can  take 
any  further  account  of  it  only  should  it  be  reentered  in 
the  field  of  political  economy  as  capital,  and  then  only  as 
an  original  and  independent  entry.     What  men  choose  to 
do  with  the  wealth  that  is  distributed  to  them  may  be  of 
concern  to  them  ns  individuals,  or  it  may  be  of  concern  to 
the  society  of  which  they  are  a  part,  btit  it  is  of  no  concern 
to  political  economy.    The  branches  of  knowledge  that 
consider   the   ultimate    disposition   of   wealth    may   be 
instructive  or  useful.    But  they  a;e  not  included  in  political 
economy,  which  does  not  embrace  all  knowledge  or  any 
knowledge,  but  has  ns  a  separate  s<!ienee  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  field  of  its  own. 

If,  nu)ved  ])y  a  desire  for  potatoes,  I  dig,  or  plant,  or 
weed,  or  gather  them,  or  as  a  member  of  the  great 
cooperative  association,  the  body  economic,  in  which 
civilization  consists,  I  saw  or  plane,  or  fish  or  hunt,  or 
play  the  fiddle,  or  preach  sermons  for  the  satisfaction  of 
other  people  who  in  return  will  give  me  i»otntoes  or  the 
means  of  getting  potatoes,  the  whole  tra.isiiction  originat- 
ing in  my  desire  for  potr  ^es  is  finished  when  I  get  the 
potatoes,  or  rather  when      .'y  are  put  at  my  disposal  at 
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the  place  coutemplated  iu  my  desire.  Whether  I  then 
choose  to  boil,  bake,  roast  or  ivy  them,  to  throw  them  at 
dogs  or  to  feed  them  to  hogs,  to  phuit  them  as  seed,  or  to 
let  them  decay ;  to  trade  them  oflE  for  other  food  or  other 
latisftustions,  or  to  transfer  them  to  some  one  else  as  a 
free  gift  or  under  promise  tliat  by  and  by  lie  will  give  me 
other  potatoes  or  other  satisfactions,  is  something  outside 
of  and  beyond  tlie  series  of  transactions  which  originating 
in  my  desire  for  potatoes  was  ended  and  finished  in  my 
getting  potatoes. 

As  a  term  of  political  economy,  distribution  is  usually 
said  to  mean  the  division  of  the  results  of  production 
among  the  persons  or  classes  of  persons  who  have 
contributed  to  producticm.  But  this  as  we  shall  see  is 
misleading,  its  real  meaning  being  the  division  into 
categories  con-esponding  to  the  categories  or  factors  of 
production. 

In  entering  on  this  branch  of  our  inquirj',  it  will  be 
well  to  recall  what,  in  Book  I.,  I  have  dwelt  upon  at  length, 
and  what  is  here  particularly  needful  to  keep  iu  mind,  that 
the  laws  which  it  is  the  proper  purpose  of  political  economy 
to  discover  are  not  human  laws,  but  natural  laws.  From 
this  it  follows  that  our  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth  is  not  an  inquiry  into  the  municipal 
laws  or  human  enactments  which  either  here  and  now,  or 
in  any  other  time  and  place,  prescribe  or  have  prescribed 
how  wealth  shall  be  divided  among  men.  With  them  we 
have  no  concern,  unless  it  may  be  for  purposes  of  illus- 
tration. What  we  have  to  seek  are  those  laws  of  the 
distribution  of  wealtli  which  belong  to  the  natural  order- 
laws  which  are  a  part  of  that  system  or  arrangement  which 
constitutes  the  social  organism  or  body  economic,  ns 
distinguished  from  the  body  politic  or  state,  the  Greater 
Leviathan  that  makes  its  appearance  with  civilization  and 
develops  with  its  advance.    These  natural  laws  are  in  all 
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tijiios  and  places  tlie  same,  and  though  they  may  be  crossed 
by  human  enactment,  can  never  be  annulled  or  swerved 
by  it. 

It  is  more  needful  to  <!all  this  to  mind,  because  in  what 
have  passed  for  systematic  treatises  on  political  economy 
the  fact  that  it  is  with  natin-al  laws,  not  human  laws,  that 
th«5  science  of  political  economy  is  concerned,  has  in  treat- 
ing of  the  distribution  of  wealth  been  utterly  ignored, 
and  even  flatly  denied. 


II 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  NATURE  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

SHOWING  THE  FALLACY  OP  THE  (X)NTENTI()N  THAT 
DISTRIBUTION  IS  A  MATTER  OP  HUMAN  LAW;  THAT 
THE  NATURAL  LAWS  OP  DISTRIHUTION  ARE  MANIFEST 
NOT  ON  WEALTH  ALREADY  PRODUCED,  BUT  ON  SUBSE- 
QUENT PRODUCTION  ;  AND  THAT  THEY  ARE  MORAL  LAWS. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  urgiinieut  that  distribution  iu  a  matter  of  human 
law— Its  ovitlcnce  of  the  unscientiflc  character  of  tho  Hcholastic 
economy— The  falliicy  it  involves  and  tho  confusion  it  sliows— 
Illustration  from  Bodouin  and  from  civilized  society— Natural  laws 
of  distribution  do  not  act  upon  wealth  already  produced,  but  on 
future  production— Beasou  of  this— Illustration  of  siphon  and 
analogy  of  blood. 

MILL'S  "Principles  of  Political  Economy  "is,  I  think, 
even  at  the  present  day  entitled  to  the  rank  of  the 
best  and  most  systematic  exposition  of  the  ocholastically 
accepted  political  economy  yet  written,  and  as  I  wish  to 
present  in  their  very  strongest  form  the  opinions  that  I 
shall  controvert,  I  quote  from  it  the  argument  from  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  laws  of  distribution  with  which  polit- 
ical economy  has  to  deal  are  human  laws.  Mill  opens 
with  this  argument  the  second  grand  division  of  his  work, 
Book  II.,  entitled  "  Distribution,"  which  follows  his  intro- 
ductory and  the  thirteen  chapters  devoted  to  "Produc- 
tion," and  thus  states  the  fund  a  mental  principle  on  wliich 
he  endeavors  to  conduct  his  whole  inquiry  into  distribu- 
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tion,  tho  principle  that  distribution  i«  a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely : 

The  principles  wliioh  have  boon  set  forth  in  the  Brut  part  of  this 
trentiHe,  are,  in  certain  reHpoct«,  HtronRly  iliHtiugninhed  from  thoHC, 
on  the  conHiileration  of  wliich  we  are  now  about  to  enter.  Tho  lawn 
and  conditions  of  tlio  production  of  wealth,  partake  of  the  character 
of  physical  truths.  There  is  nothing  ojitional  or  ari)itrnry  in  them. 
Whatever  mankind  |>roduce,  must  be  produced  in  tlie  modes,  and 
under  tho  conditions,  in<posed  by  the  constitution  of  external  things, 
and  by  the  inherent  properties  of  their  own  bodily  and  mental  utruc- 
ture.  .  .  . 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Distribution  of  'Wealth.  That  is  a  matter 
of  human  institution  solely.  The  things  once  there,  nuuikind,  indi- 
vidually :)r  collectively  can  do  with  them  as  they  like.  They  can 
place  thorn  at  tho  disposal  of  whomsoever  they  please,  and  on  what- 
ever terms.  Further,  in  tho  social  state,  in  eve-y  state  except  total 
solitude,  any  disposal  whatever  of  them  can  only  take  place  by  tho 
consent  of  society,  or  rather  of  those  who  dispose  of  its  active  force. 
Even  what  a  person  has  produced  by  his  individual  toil,  unaided  by 
any  one,  lie  cannot  keep,  unless  by  the  permission  of  society.  Not 
only  can  society  take  it  from  him,  but  individuals  could  aiul  would 
take  it  from  him,  if  society  only  remained  passive ;  if  it  did  not  cither 
interfere  en  masse,  or  employ  and  pay  iteople  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting him  from  being  disturbed  in  the  possession.  The  distribution 
of  wealth,  therefore,  depends  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  society. 
The  ndes  by  which  it  is  determined,  are  what  the  opinions  and  feel- 
ings of  tlie  ruling  portion  of  the  community  make  them,  and  are  very 
different  in  different  ages  and  countries;  and  might  be  stil)  more 
different,  if  mankind  so  chose. 

The  opinions  and  feelings  of  mankind,  doubtless,  are  not  a  matter 
of  chance.  They  are  consequevs  ■  >f  the  fundamental  lawsof  human 
nature,  comVdned  with  the  exist;  p'  state  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  the  existing  condition  of  social  institutions  and  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  But  the  laws  of  the  generation  of  human  opinions 
are  not  within  our  present  subject.  They  are  part  of  the  general 
theory  of  hum;iu  progress,  a  far  larger  and  more  difficult  subject  of 
inquiry  than  political  economy.  We  have  here  to  consider,  not  the 
causes,  but  the  consequences,  of  the  rules  according  to  which  wealth 
may  be  distributed.  Those,  at  least,  are  as  little  arbitrary,  and  have 
as  much  the  character  of  physical  laws,  as  the  laws  of  production. 
Human  beings  can  control  their  own  acts,  but  not  the  consequences 
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ot  fhcir  HctH  ..ilhor  to  thomHolvoH  or  to  otl.ors.     Hooioty  o,m  R.n.joct 
tl.n  .I.Htribulion  of  w..,.lfh  to  wl.ntov,.r  ruLs  it  thinkn  l.t^t ;  »„.t  what 

I.m.-ti..Ml  roMulfH  will  How  from .,,,orHtion  of  thoso  ruKm,  m.mt  be 

(liH..ovt.r...l   like  any  other  i-hysical  or  mental  trutlis,  by  obnorvation 
nml  nii'ioiiing. 

W.-  ,.ro....e,l,  then,  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  difTerent  niodeH  of 
<H«trilM,  M.K  the  produee  of  lan.l  and  labor  which  have  boon  adopted 
in  practico  or  may  be  conceived  in  theory." 

In  all  the  dreary  waste  of  ecoiioniic  treatises  that  I  have 
plodded  through,  thiH,  by  a  man  I  greatly  esteem,  i«  tlio 
best  attonipt  that  I  know  of  to  exphiin  wliat  is  reaUy  meant 
in  politieal  ('conomy  hy  hiws  of  distnhution.    And  it  is  no 
small  evidence  of  Mill's  superiority  to  those  who  since  the 
tune  of  Adam  Smith  had  preceded  him,  and  to  those  who 
smco  his  own  time  have  followed  him,  in  treatises  which 
bear  the  stamp  of  authority  in  our  schools  and  coUeires 
that  he  should  feel  it  in.nimbent  on  him  even  to  attempt 
this  explanation.     But  this  attempt  brings  into  clear  relief 
the  unscientific  character  of  what  had  passed  and  yet  still 
passes  as  expositions  of  the  science  of  political  economy 
In  It  we  are  deliberately  told  that  the  laws  which  it  is  the 
object  of  political  economy  to  discover,  are,  in  the  first 
part  of  Its  inquiries,  natural  laws,  but  that  in  the  later  and 
practically  more  important  part  of  those  inquiries,  thev 
are  human  laws !    Political  economy  of  this  sort  is  as 
incongruous  as  the  image  that  troubled  Nebuchadnezzar, 
with  Its  head  of  nne  gold  and  its  feet  part  of  iron  and  part 
of  clay  for  in  the  first  part  its  subject-matter  is  natural 
huraa^n  law  ^"*^  practically  more  important,  it  is 

n..^hl7/?.';'"^  *^''  argument  carefully,  for  it  is  made 
Z,^  b  f  *^,t  «"rrent  political  economy  by  a  man  who 
from  his  twelfth  year  had  been  carefiUly  trained  in 
systematic  logic  and  who  before  he  wrote  this  had  won 
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tliP  highest  reputation  ns  a  logician,  by  a  pioiit  work  «»n 
ByHtcmnlic  logic,  that  Ih  repeated  and  accepted  to  this  day 
by  professors  of  political  economy  in  universities  and 
colleges  that  make  systematic  logic  a  part  of  their  curri- 
culum. 

To  make  this  examination  is  to  see  that  the  plausibility 
of  the  argument  comes  from  the  loading  proposition  ~  "The 
things  once  there,  mankind  individmUly  or  collectively  can 
do  with  them  as  they  like."  It  is  evidently  this  that  in 
the  mind  of  Mill  himself  and  in  the  minds  of  the  professors 
and  students  who  have  since  gone  over  his  "  Principles  of 
Political  Economy,"  has  seemed  to  prove  beyond  perad- 
venture  that  though  the  laws  of  production  may  be  natural 
laws,  the  laws  of  distribution  are  human  laws.  For  in 
itself  this  proposition  is  a  self-evident  tnith.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  clearer  than  that  "  the  things  once  there,' 
nmnkind  individtially  or  collectively  can  do  with  them  as 
they  like"— that  is  to  say,  wealth  once  produ(!ed,  human 
law  may  distribute  it  as  human  will  may  ordain. 

Yetwhile  this  proposition  that  things  once  theremankind 
can  do  with  them  as  they  like,  is  in  itself  irrefutable,  the 
argument  in  which  it  is  introduced  is  an  egregious  instance 
of  the  fallacy  called  by  the  logicians  pmio  pt-incipii,  or 
begging  the  question.  The  question  that  Mill  is  arguing 
is  whether  what  is  called  in  political  economy  the  distri- 
bution of  wealth  is  a  matter  of  natural  law  or  a  matter  of 
human  law,  and  what  he  does  is  to  cite  the  fact  that  in 
what  is  called  in  human  law  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
mankind  can  do  as  they  like,  and  assume  from  that  that 
the  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  economic  sense  of  the 
term  is  a  matter  of  human  law— "a  matter  of  human 
institution  solely." 

Such  a  fallacy  could  not  have  been  proposed  by  Mill, 
himself  a  trained  logician,  nor  could  it  have  passed  current 
with  the  trained  logicians  who  since  his  time,  leaving 
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their  logic  behind  them,  have  written  treatises  on  political 
economy,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  in  the  scholastic 
political  economy  the  real  nature  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  has  been  slurred  over  and  the  question  of  what 
nabirnl  laws  may  have  to  do  with  it  utterly  ignored.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  settle  this : 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  distribution  is  that  of 
a  division  into  or  among.  Distribution  is  thus  an  action, 
presupposing  an  exertion  of  will,  and  involving  a  power 
of  giving  that  will  effect.  Now  as  to  things  already  there, 
that  is  to  say  with  wealth  that  has  been  already  produced, 
it  is  perfectly  cleai*  that  their  division  or  distribution 
among  men  is  detei-mined  entirely  by  human  will  backed 
by  human  force.  With  such  a  distribution  nature  is  not 
concerned  and  in  it  she  takes  no  part.  Things  already 
there,  wealth  ah-eady  produced,  belong  to  nature  only  in 
what  logicians  would  call  their  accident,  matter.  But 
while  still  subject  to  material  laws,  such  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  who  shall  possess  or  enjoy  them  is  a  matter 
purely  of  human  will  and  force.  Mankind  can  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  whomsoever  they  please  and  on  whatever 
terms. 

Thus,  distribution  in  this  sense,  the  distribution  of  things 
already  in  existence,  is  indeed  a  matter  solely  of  human 
will  and  power.  If  I  would  know  the  law  of  distribution 
in  this  sense  of  human  law,  I  cannot  look  to  political 
economy,  but  where  settled  institutions  have  not  grown 
up  or  are  discarded,  must  look  to  the  will  of  the  strongest. 
Where  in  civilized  society  it  is  human  institutions  that 
decide  among  whom  wealth  shall  be  divided,  as  for 
instance  in  case  of  an  insolvent,  in  case  of  the  estate  of 
a  deceased  person,  or  in  case  of  controverted  ownership, 
the  municipal  law  governing  such  distribution  is  to  be 
found  recorded  in  written  or  printed  statutes,  in  the 
decisions  of  judges  or  in  traditions  of  common  use  and 
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wont.  It  is  in  cases  of  dispute  authoritatively  expounded 
by  courts,  and  is  carried  into  effect  by  slu-riffs  or  eonstaVjles 
or  other  officials  having  at  their  back  the  coercive  power 
of  the  state,  with  its  sanctions  of  seizure  of  i)roperty  and 
person,  ftne,  imprisonment  and  deatli. 
But  from  its  veiy  rudest  expression,  where  what  obtains 

is 

"  The  good  old  rule, 

the  simple  plan, 

Tliat  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can," 

to  societies  where  the  most  elaborate  achinery  for  declar- 
ing and  enforcing  human  laws  of  distribution  exists,  such 
laws  of  distribution  always  are  and  always  must  be  based 
upon  human  will  and  human  force. 

How  then  can  we  talk  of  natural  laws  of  distribution  I 
Laws  of  nature  are  not  written  or  printed,  or  carved  on 
pillars  of  stone  or  brass.  They  have  no  parliaments,  or 
legislatures,  or  congi-esses  to  enact  them,  no  judges  to 
declare  them,  no  constables  to  enforce  them.  What  then 
can  we  really  mean  by  natural  laws  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  ?  What  is  the  mode  or  method  by  which  without 
human  agency  wealth  may  be  said  to  be  distributed  by 
natural  law,  and  without  human  agency,  among  individuals 
or  classes  of  individuals?  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  not 
having  been  cleared  up  in  economic  works  has  given 
plausibility  to  the  assumption  into  which  the  scholastic 
economy  has  fallen  in  assuming  that  the  only  laws  of 
distribution  with  which  political  economy  can  deal  are  not 
natural  laws  at  all,  but  only  human  laws— an  assumption 
that  must  bring  any  science  of  political  economy  to  an  end 
with  production. 

Laws  of  nature,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  part  of  this 
work  (Book  I.,  Chapter  VIII.),  are  the  names  which  we 
give  to  the  invariable  uniformities  of  coexistence  and 
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sequence  which  we  find  in  external  things,  and  which  we 
call  lam  of  nature  because  our  reason  apprehends  in  them 
the  evidence  of  an  originating  will,  preceding  and  superior 
to  human  will.  Let  us  call  in  the  aid  of  that  most  potent 
instrument  of  political  economy,  imaginative  experiment, 
to  see  if  we  do  not  find  evidences  of  such  laws  of  nature,' 
the  only  laws  with  which  a  true  science  of  political  economy 
can  deal,  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  wealth : 

A  shifting  of  desert  sands  reveals  to  a  roving  tribe 
wealth  produced  in  a  long  dead  civilization— rings,  coins, 
bracelets,  precious  stones  and  delicately  carved  marbles! 
The  things  are  there.  They  have  been  produced.  The 
tribesmen  individually  or  collectively  can  do  with  them  as 
they  like— can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  whomsoever 
they  please,  and  on  whatever  terms.  Nature  will  not 
interfere.  The  desert  sand  and  desert  sky,  the  winds  that 
sweep  across  it,  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  that  look 
down  on  it,  the  living  things  that  prowl  or  crawl  over  it, 
will  make  no  remonstrance  whatever  the  tribesmen  may 
choose  to  do  with  this  wt  alth  that  is  there-that  has 
already  centuries  ago  been  produced. 

But  things  freshly  produced  this  day  or  this  minute  are 
as  truly  here  as  things  produced  centuries  ago.  Why 
should  not  mankind  individually  or  collectively  do  witli 
them  also  as  they  like ;  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
whomsoever  they  please  and  on  whatever  terms  they 
choose?  They  could  do  so  with  no  more  remonstrance 
from  the  things  themselves  or  from  external  nature  than 
would  attend  the  rifling  of  Egyptian  tombs  by  Bedouins. 
Why  should  not  civilized  men  rifle  the  products  of  farm  or 
mine  or  mill  as  soon  as  they  appear?  Human  law  inter- 
poses no  objection  to  such  collective  action,  for  human 
law  is  but  an  expression  of  collective  human  will,  and 
changes  or  ceases  with  the  changes  in  that  will.  Natural 
law,  so  far  as  it  is  comprehended  in  what  we  call  physical 
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law,  interposes  no  objection — the  laws  of  matter  and  energy 
in  all  their  forms  and  combinations  pay  no  heed  whatever 
to  human  ownership. 

Yet  it  needs  no  economist  to  tell  us  that  if  in  any  country 
the  products  of  a  living  civilization  were  treated  as  the 
bedouins  treat  the  products  of  a  dead  civilizaticm,  the 
swift  result  would  be  fatal  to  that  civilization— wouhl  be 
poverty,  famine  and  death  to  the  people  individually  and 
collectively.  This  result  would  come  utterly  irrcsi)ective 
of  human  law.  It  would  make  no  difference  whether  the 
appropriation  of  ''things  once  there"  without  regard  to 
the  will  of  the  producer  were  in  defiance  of  human  law  or 
under  the  sanctions  of  human  law ;  the  result  would  be 
the  same.  The  moment  producers  saw  that  what  they 
produced  might  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent, 
production  would  cease  and  stai-vation  begin.  Clearly 
then,  this  inevitable  result  is  not  a  consequence  of  human 
law,  but  a  consequence  of  natural  law.  Not  a  consequence 
of  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  motion,  but  a  consequence 
of  natural  laws  of  a  different  kind— laws  no  less  immutable 
than  the  natural  laws  of  matter  and  motion. 

For  natural  law  is  not  all  comprehended  in  what  we  call 
physical  law.  Besides  the  laws  of  nature  which  relate  to 
matter  and  energy,  there  are  also  laws  of  nature  that  relate 
to  spiiit,  to  thought  and  will.  And  should  we  treat  the 
present  products  of  farm  or  mine  or  mill  or  factory  as  we 
may  treat  the  products  of  a  dead  civilization,  we  shall  feel 
the  remonstrance  of  an  immutable  law  of  nature  wherever 
we  come  in  conflict  with  the  moral  law.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  any  division  of  wealth  that  mankind  individually  or 
collectively  may  choose  to  make  will  be  interfered  with  or 
prevented.  Things  once  here,  once  in  existence  in  the 
present,  are  absolutely  in  the  control  of  the  men  of  the 
present,  and  "they  can  place  them  at  the  disposal  of 
whomsoever  they  please  and  on  whatever  terms."    Any 
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remonstrance  of  the  uiorjil  law  of  nature  to  their  action 
will  not  show  itself  in,  or  in  relation  to,  these  identical 
things.  But  it  will  show  itself  in  the  future-in  checking 
or  preventing  the  production  of  such  things.  Things  once 
produced  are  then  and  there  already  in  existence,  and  may 
be  distributed  as  mankind  may  will.  But  the  thiugs  on 
which  the  natural  laws  of  distribution  exert  their  control 
are  not  things  already  produced,  but  things  which  are 
bemg,  or  are  yet  to  be,  produced. 

In  other  words,  production  in  political  economy  is  not 
to  be  conceived  of  as  something  which  goes  on  for  a  while 
and  then  stops,  when  its  product  wealth  has  been  brought 
into  being ;  nor  is  it  to  be  conceived  of  as  something  related 
only  to  a  production  that  is  finished  and  done.     Both 
production  and  distribution  are  properly  conceived  of  as 
continuous,  resembling  not  the  drawing  of  water  in  a 
bucket  but  the  drawing  of  water  through  a  pipe- or  better 
stiU,  in  the  conveyance  of  water  over  an  elevation  by 
means  of  a  bent  pipe  or  siphon,  of  which  the  shorter  arm 
may  stand  for  production  and  the  longer  for  distribution 
It  is  in  our  power  to  tap  this  longer  arm  of  the  pipe  at 
any  point  below  the  highest,  and  talce  what  water  is  already 
there.    But  the  moment  we  do  so,  the  continuity  of  the 
stream  is  at  an  end,  and  the  water  will  cease  to  flow 

Production  and  distribution  are  in  fact  not  separate 
things,  but  two  mentally  distinguishable  parts  of  one 
thing- the  exertion  of  human  labor  in  the  satisfaction  of 
human  desire.  Though  materially  distinguishable,  they  are 
as  closely  related  as  the  two  arms  of  the  siphon.  And  as  it 
18  the  outflow  of  water  at  the  longer  end  of  the  siphon  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  inflow  of  water  at  the  shorter  end,  so  it  is 
that  distribution  is  really  the  cause  of  production,  not 
production  the  cause  of  distribution.  In  the  ordinary 
course,  things  are  not  distributed  because  they  have  been 
produced,  but  are  produced  in  order  that  they  may  be 
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distributpd.  Thus  interference  with  the  distribution  of 
wealth  18  inteiference  with  the  production  of  wealth  and 
shows  its  effect  in  lessened  produistion.  ' 

To  use  again  the  analogy  supplied  by  our  material 
frames.  Blood  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  physical 
body  that  wealth  does  to  the  social  body,  distributing 
throughout  aU  parts  of  the  physical  frame  potentialities 
akm  to  those  which  wealth  carries  through  the  social 
frame.  But  though  the  organs  that  distribute  this  vital 
current  are  different  from  the  organs  that  produce  it,  their 
relations  are  so  intimate  that  seriously  to  interfere  with 
the  distribution  of  the  blood  is  necessarUy  to  interfere 
with  its  production.  Should  we  say  of  the  blood  that 
passes  into  the  great  pumping  station,  the  heart,  "It  has 
been  produced ;  it  is  here,  and  we  may  do  with  it  as  we 
please ! "  and  acting  on  the  word,  divert  it  from  its  coiu-se 
through  the  organs  of  distribution -at  once  the  great 
pump  ceases  to  beat  and  the  organs  that  produce  blood 
lose  their  power  and  begin  to  decompose. 

And  as  to  pierce  the  heart  and  divert  the  blood  that  has 
been  produced  from  the  natural  course  of  its  distribution 
IS  to  bring  about  the  death  of  the  physical  organism  most 
swiftly  and  certainly,  so  to  interfere  with  the  natural  laws 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  to  bring  about  a  like  death 
of  the  social  organism.  If  we  seek  for  the  reason  of  ruined 
cities  and  dead  civilizations  we  shall  find  it  in  this. 
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SHOWINQ  THE  COMMON  AND  INERADICABLE  PERCEPTION  OP 
NATURAL  LAWS  OP  DISTRIBUTION. 

Mill's  admission  of  natural  law  in  his  argument  that  distribution 
is  a  matter  of  human  law— Sequence  and  consequence— Human 
will  and  the  will  manifest  in  nature— Inflexibility  of  natural  laws 
of  distribution— Human  will  powerless  to  affect  distribution— 
This  shown  by  attempts  to  affect  distribution  through  restriction 
of  production- Mill's  confusion  and  his  high  character. 

IT  would  seem  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  logical 
acumen  and  training  of  John  Stuart  Mill  to  accept 
in  deference  to  preconceived  opinion,  and  to  justify  by  such 
a  transparent  fallacy,  such  an  incongruous  conclusion 
as  that  while  the  laws  of  political  economy  relating  to 
production  are  natural  laws,  the  laws  relating  to  difetribu- 
tion  are  human  laws,  without  at  least  a  glance  towards  the 
truth.  And  such  a  sidelong  glance  we  find  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  argument  which  in  the  last  chapter  was  given 
in  full. 

To  bring  this  more  clearly  into  view  let  me  print  it 
again,  supplying  the  elisions  in  brackets,  and  emphasizing 
with  italics  words  to  which  I  would  direct  special  attention : 

We  have  here  [in  political  economy]  io  consider,  not  the  "auses, 
but  the  consequences,  of  the  [human]  rules  according  to  which  wealth 
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may  be  distributed.  Those  [coiiscqitcucis],  at  least,  are  as  little 
arbitrary,  aud  have  as  much  the  character  of  pliysical  laws,  as  the 
laws  of  production.  Human  beings  can  control  flair  own  acts,  but 
not  the  consequences  of  their  acts  either  to  themselves  or  to  others. 
Society  can  subject  the  distribution  of  wealth  to  whatever  rules  it 
thinks  best ;  but  yfhat practical  rcsnlls  will  flow  from  the  operation  of 
those  rules,  must  be  discovered,  like  any  other  physical  or  mental 
truths,  by  observation  and  reasoning. 

Here  we  have,  what  would  hardly  be  exi)ected  from  the 
author  of  "  Mill's  System  of  Logic,"  an  example  of  that 
improper  use  of  the  Avord  cousequence  where  sequence  is 
really  meant,  which  I  referred  to  in  Chapter  VIII.  of 
Book  I. 

To  recall  what  was  there  said :  A  sequence  is  that  whi^h 
follows.  To  say  that  one  thing  is  a  se(iuence  of  anotlier 
is  to  say  that  it  has  to  its  antecedent  a  relation  of  succession 
or  coming  after,  but  is  not  necessarily  to  say  that  this 
relation  is  invariable  or  causal.  But  a  coxsequence  is  that 
which  f  ollows/>-o,«.  To  say  that  one  thing  is  a  consequence 
of  another  is  really  to  say  that  it  has  to  its  antecedent  not 
merely  a  relation  of  succession,  but  of  invariable  succes- 
sion—the relation  namely  of  effect  to  cause. 

Our  disposition  to  prefer  the  stronger  word  leads  in 
common  speech  to  the  frequent  use  of  consequence  where 
merely  sequence  is  really  meant,  or  to  speak  of  a  result  as 
the  consequence  of  what  we  know  can  be  only  one  of  the 
causal  elements  in  bringing  it  about.  If  a  boy  break  a 
window-pane  in  throwing  a  stone  at  a  cat,  or  a  man  is 
drowned  in  going  in  to  swim,  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  the 
one  thing  as  a  cousequence  of  the  other,  though  we  know 
that  stones  are  constantly  thrown  at  cats  v/ithout  break- 
ing windows  and  that  men  go  in  to  swim  without  being 
drowned,  and  that  the  result  in  the  particular  case  was  not 
due  to  the  human  action  alone,  but  to  the  concurrence  with 
it  of  other  causes,  such  as  the  force  and  direction  of  wind 
or  tide,  the  attraction  of  gravitation,  etc.    This  tendency 
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to  a  loose  use  of  the  word  consequence  is  of  little  or  no 
moment  in  common  speech,  where  wliat  is  really  meant  is 
well  understood ;  but  it  becomes  a  fatal  source  of  confusion 
in  philosophical  writing,  where  exactness  is  necessary,  not 
merely  that  the  writer  be  understood  by  the  reader,  but 
that  he  may  really  understand  himself. 

Now,  what  are  the  things  wlxich  Mill  here  speaks  of  as 
consequences  of  hiiman  rules  according  to  which  wealth 
may  be  distributed :  the  things  which  (and  not  the  causes 
of  the  human  rules)  we  have,  he  says,  to  consider  in 
political  economy,  and  which  he  tells  us  have  as  much  the 
charac^^flr  of  physical  laws  as  the  laws  of  production,  and 
"must  be  discovered,  like  any  other  physical  or  mental 
truths,  by  observation  and  reasoning  "  T  They  follow,  and 
are  thus  sequences  of  human  action,  or  as  Mill  subsequently 
speaks  of  them, "  practical  results,"  appearing  as  invariable 
uniformities  in  the  actual  outcome  of  man's  efforts  to 
regulate  the  distribution  of  wealth.  But  tliough  sequences 
they  clearly  are  not  eon-sequences  of  human  aetion.  To 
say  that  human  beings  can  control  their  own  acts  but  not 
what  follows  from  those  acts  would  be  to  deny  tlie  laws  of 
causation.  Since  these  invariable  uniformities  appearing 
in  the  practical  results  or  sequences  of  man's  action  cannot 
be  related  as  effects  to  man's  action  as  cause,  they  are  not 
pi'operly  con-sequences  of  man's  action,  but  con-sequences 
of  something  independent  of  man's  action. 

The  truth  that  Mill  vaguely  perceives  and  confusedly 
states  in  these  sentences  is  in  direct  contradiction  of  his 
assertion  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  a  matter  of 
human  institution  solely.  It  is,  that  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  not  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely,  and 
does  not  depend  upon  the  laws  and  customs  of  society 
alone ;  that  though  human  beings  may  control  their  own 
acts  towards  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  frame  for 
their  action  such  laws  as  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
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community  may  wish,  yet  the  practical  results  will  not 
depend  on  this  human  action  alone,  but  on  that  as 
combmed  with  and  dominated  by  another  more  permanent 
and  powerful  element-a  something  independent  of  human 
action  that  modifies  the  practical  results  of  human  action 
towards  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as  gravitation  modifies 
the  fliglit  of  a  cannon  ball. 

Now  these  invariable  sequences  which  come  out  in  the 
practical  results  of  man's  action,  and  which  we  know  only 
a.s  effects,  and  cannot  relate  to  man's  action  as  cause  we 
are  compelled  by  the  mental  necessity  which  demands  a 
cause  for  every  eflfect  to  refer  to  a  causal  antecedent  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which,  as  explained  in  Book  I   we 
call  a  law  of  nature.  That  is  to  say,  invariable  uniformities, 
modifymg  the  effects  of  all  human  action,  such  as  Mill 
confusedly  recognizes  in  these  sentences,  are  precisely 
what,  apprehending  them  as  manifestations  of  a  higher 
than  human  will,  we  style  laws  of  nature,  or  natural  laws 
Mill's  own  definition  of  a  law  of  nature  ("System  of 
Logic,"  Book  III.,  Chapter  IV.)  is  a  uniformity  in  the 
course  of  nature,  ascertained  by  what  is  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  induction,  and  reduced  to  its  most  simple 
expression.    Thus  if  observation  and  reasoning  discover 
m  the  actual  phenomena  or  practical  results  of  man's 
action  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  uniformities  which 
swerve  or  destroy  the  effect  of  human  action  not  in  exact 
conformity  with  them,  these  are  the  natural  laws  of 
distribution  as  clearly  as  similar  sequences  or  uniformities 
which  observation  and  reasoning  discover  in  the  phe- 
nomena  of  production  are  the  natural  laws  of  production. 
And  what  Mill  is  vaguely  thinking  of  and  confusedly 
wiuting  about  are  clearly  the  very  natural  laws  of  distri- 
bution  which  he  says  do  not  exist. 

In  truth,  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  no  more  "  a  matter 
of  human  institution  solely"  than  is  the  production  of 
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wealth.  That  human  beings  can  control  their  own  acts  is 
true  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  only  in  the  same  senHe 
and  to  the  same  degree.  Our  will  in  free.  But  human 
will  can  only  affect  external  nature  by  taking  advantage 
of  natural  laws,  which  in  the  very  name  we  give  them 
carry  the  implication  of  a  higher  and  more  constant  will. 
A  l>oy  may  throw  a  stone  or  an  artillerynum  fire  a  cannon 
ball  at  the  moon.  If  the  result  depended  solely  on  the 
human  action,  both  ball  and  stone  would  reach  the  moon. 
But  the  governance  of  natural  law— without  conformity 
to  which  even  such  action  as  throwing  a  stone  or  firing 
a  cannon  ball  cannot  take  place— continuing  to  modify 
results,  brings  both  to  the  gi'ound  again,  the  one  in  a  few 
feet  and  the  other  in  a  few  thousand  feet. 

And  the  natural  laws  which  political  economy  discovers, 
whether  we  call  them  laws  of  production  or  laws  of 
distribution,  have  the  same  proof,  the  same  sanction  and 
the  same  constancy  as  the  physical  laws.  Human  laws 
change,  but  the  natural  laws  remain,  the  same  yesterday, 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  world  without  end ;  manifestations 
to  us  of  a  will  that  though  we  cannot  obtain  direct  know- 
ledge of  it  through  the  senst;s,we  can  yet  see  never  slumbers 
nor  sleeps  and  knows  not  change  in  jot  or  tittle. 

If  I  can  prove  that  this  inflexibility  to  hiiman  effort  is 
characteristic  of  the  laws  of  distribution  that  political 
economy  seeks  to  discover,  I  have  proved  finally  and 
conclusively  that  the  laws  of  distribution  are  not  human 
laws,  but  natural  laws.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary 
to  appeal  to  facts  of  common  knowledge. 

Now  the  three  great  laws  of  distribution,  as  recognized 
by  all  economists,  though  they  are  sometimes  placed  in 
different  order,  are  the  law  of  wages,  the  law  of  interest 
and  the  law  of  rent.  Into  these  three  elements  or  factors, 
the  entire  result  of  production  is  by  natural  law  distributed. 
Now  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  human  law  may 
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not  take  from  the  part  wbicli  under  the  natural  law  of 
(listril)ution  might  bo  enjoyed  hy  one  man  or  set  of  men 
and  give  it  to  another,  for  as  I  have  already  said  all 
wealth  or  any  wealth  from  the  moment  it  is  produced  is 
entirely  at  the  disposition  of  hunmn  law,  and  mankind 
ean  do  with  it  as  they  please.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that 
human  law  is  utterly  powerless  directly  to  alter  distribu- 
tion, so  that  the  laborer  as  laborer  will  get  more  wages  or 
less  wages,  the  capitalist  as  capitalist  more  interest  or  less 
interest,  or  the  landowner  as  landowner  more  rent  or  less 
rent,  or  in  any  way  alter  the  conditions  of  distribution 
fixed  by  natural  law  under  existing  industrial  conditions. 
This  has  been  tried  again  and  again  by  the  strongest 
governments,  and  k  10  some  extent  still  being  tried,  but 
always  unavailingly. 

In  England,  as  in  other  countries,  there  have  been  at 
vai'ious  times  attempts  to  regulate  wages  by  law,  sometimes 
to  decrease  them  and  sometimes  to  increase  them  below 
or  above  the  level  fixed  at  the  time  by  natural  law.  But 
it  was  found  that  in  the  one  case  no  law  could  prevent  the 
laborer  from  asking  and  the  employer  from  paying  more 
than  this  legal  rate  when  the  natural  law,  or  as  Ave  usually 
say  the  equation  of  demand  and  supply,  made  wages  higher, 
and  that  no  law,  even  when  backed  by  grants  in  aid  of 
wages,  as  was  done  in  England  during  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  could  in  the  opposite  case  keep  wages  at  a 
higher  rate.  So  it  has  proved  with  interest.  There  have 
been  numberless  attempts  to  keep  down  interest,  and  the 
State  of  New  York  retains  to  this  day  on  her  statute-book 
a  law  limiting,  though  with  considerable  holes,  the  rate  of 
interest  to  six  per  cent.  But  such  laws  never  have  suc- 
ceeded and  do  not  now  succeed  in  keeping  interest  below 
the  natural  rate.  Lenders  receive  and  borrowers  pay  that 
rate  in  the  form  of  sales,  premiums,  discounts  and  bonuses, 
where  the  law  forbids  them  to  do  it  openly.    So,  too,  in 
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tho  case  of  rent.  Thi  Britibli  Parliament  has  recently  at- 
tempted to  reduce  agricultural  rent  iu  certain  cases  in  Ire- 
land by  instituting  officials  with  power  to  fix  "  fair  rents  "— 
what  8h(nild  be  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  They 
have  in  many  cases  cut  down  the  income  of  certain  of  the 
landlords,  but  they  have  not  lessened  rent.  They  have 
merely  divided  what  before  went  to  the  landlord  between 
him  and  the  existing  tenant,  and  a  new  tenant  must  pay, 
part  in  rent  to  the  landlord  and  part  in  tenant  right  to  the 
existing  tenant,  as  much  for  the  use  of  the  land  as  it  would 
have  commanded  if  this  attempt  to  reduce  rent  had  not 
been  made. 

And  so  it  has  been  with  attempts  of  human  law  to  fix 
and  regulate  prices,  which  involve  the  same  great  laws  of 
distribution  in  combined  forms.  Human  law  is  always 
potent  to  do  as  mankind  will  with  what  has  been  produced, 
but  it  cannot  directly  affect  distribution.  That  it  can 
reach  only  through  production. 

Nothing  indeed  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  common 
perceptions  than  this  notion  into  which  the  scholastic 
economists  have  fallen,  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
less  a  matter  of  natural  law  than  the  production  of  wealth. 
The  fact  is  (the  reason  of  the  fact  will  be  considered 
hereafter)  that  the  common  perceptions  of  men  recognize 
the  immutability  of  the  natural  laws  of  distribution  more 
quickly  and  more  certainly  than  of  the  natural  laws  of 
production.  If  we  look  over  the  legislation  by  which  the 
ruling  portion  of  our  communities  have  it civru  to  affect 
the  distribution  of  wedth,  we  shall  find  that  fa  ■ '  <'  i<^.' scions 
of  its  hopelessness)  they  have  seldom  if  ".er  tri^ii  directly 
to  affect  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  but  have  tried  to  affect 
distribution  indirectly  through  production. 

An  English  Elizabeth  or  James  wishes  to  alter  the 

practical  outcome  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  favor 

if  aa  Essex  or  Villiers,  and  to  accomplish  this  imposes 
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restrictionB  upon  the  production  of  gold  lace  or  playing 
cords.  A  Russian  Czar  desires  to  alter  the  di8tributi(»ii  of 
wealth  iu  favor  of  one  of  his  hoyars,  and  seeks  that  end 
l»y  n  aking  a  tract  of  hind  the  property  of  his  favorite  and 
forbidding  peasants  to  Icuve  it,  thus  preventing  them  from 
engaging  in  production  except  on  his  terms.  Or,  to  come 
nearer  the  present  in  time  and  i)lace,  a  Carnegie  or  a 
Wharton  wishes  to  alter  distribution  in  his  favor  so  largely 
that  he  may  play  at  building  libraries  and  endowing 
schools  of  political  economy  ( ?) ;  he  seeks  his  end  by  getting 
Congress  to  restrict  the  production  of  iron,  steel  or  nickel, 
by  imposing  a  duty  upon  importation. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  sentences  I  have  reprinted 
that  Mill  shows  an  undefined  consciousness  that  he  laws 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth  which  it  is  the  proper  business 
of  political  economy  to  distiover  are  natural  laws,  not 
human  laws.  Thougli  he  does  not  retract  his  statement 
that  "  the  distribution  of  wealth  depends  ou  the  laws  and 
customs  of  society,"  and  formally  proceeds  "  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  modes  of  distributing  the  produce 
of  land  and  labor  which  have  been  adopted  in  practice  or 
may  be  conceived  in  theory,"  yet  we  find  him  afterwards 
(Book  II.,  Chapter  III.,  Sec.  1)  speaking  of  laws  according 
to  which  "  the  produce  distributes  itself  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  the  interests  of  those  concerned."  If  there  be 
laws  according  to  which  produce  distributes  itself,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  human  laws.  King  Canute,  wo  are 
told,  once  tried  by  edict  to  turn  back  the  tide ;  but  who 
has  ever  dreamed  that  produce,  whether  houses  or  metals 
or  wheat  or  hay,  or  even  pigs  or  sheep,  could  by  ukase  or 
irade,  act  of  Parliament  or  resolution  of  Congress,  be  made 
to  distrihite  itself  f 

The  truth  is  that  in  the  long  discussion  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  whicl*  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Principles  of 
Political  Economy "  succeeds  to  what  I  have  quoted,  he 
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neither  follows  what  he  formally  states,  that  distribution 
is  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely,  and  depends  on 
the  laws  and  customs  of  society ;  nor  yet  does  he  follow 
what  he  confusedly  admits,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  natm-al 
law.    Passing  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  private 
property  in  human  law,  and  beginning  with  Communism 
and  Socialism,  the  Moravians,  the  Rappists,  the  followers 
of  Louis  Blanc  and  Cabet,  St.  Simonism  and  Fourierism, 
he  rambles  along,  mixing  what  properly  belongs  to  the  sci- 
ence of  political  economy  with  discussions  of  competition 
aiid  custom,  slavery,  peasant  proprietors,  metayers,  cot- 
tiers, the  means  of  abolishing  cottier  tenancy  and  popular 
remedies  for  low  wages,  without  either  clearly  giving  the 
laws  of  distribution  or  saying  what  they  are.    And  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  discover  what  the  ablest  and  most 
systematic  of  scholastic  economists  takes  to  be  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  wealth  must  after  going  through  this  mass 
of  dissertation  keep  on  through  some  forty  chapters  or 
600  pages  more,  and  finally  fish  them  out  for  himself— 
only  to  find  when  he  gets  them  or  thinks  that  he  gets 
them,  that  they  do  not  correlate  with  each  other. 

As  I  have  said,  I  only  speak  of  John  Stuart  Mill  as  the 
best  example  of  what  has  passed  as  the  scientific  exposi- 
tion of  political  economy.  The  same  absence  of  a  really 
scientific  method— that  is  to  say  the  same  want  of  order 
and  precision— will  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  distribu- 
tion in  all  the  treatises  of  the  school  of  economists,  now 
called  the  Classical  school,  of  which  Mill  may  be  deemed 
the  culmination.  And  it  is  to  be  found  in  even  worse 
degree  in  the  so-called  Historical  and  Austrian  schools 
which  have  within  recent  years  succeeded  the  school  of 
Mill  in  all  our  great  universities.  They  are  indeed  so  far 
behind  the  predecessors  at  whom  they  affect  to  sneer,  that 
they  make  no  attempt  even  at  order  and  precision.    Who- 
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ever  would  have  an  economic  contrast  suggested  to  him 
like  that  of  Hamlet's  "Hyperion  to  a  Satyr,"  let  him 
compare  John  Stuart  Mill's  "Principles  of  Political 
Economy"  with  the  most  pretentious  of  recent  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economics." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  REAL  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  LAWS  OF 
PRODUCTION  AND  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

SHOWING  THAT  DISTRIBUTION  HAS   REFERENCE  TO  ETHICS, 
WHILE  PRODUCTION  HAS  NOT. 

Tho  laws  of  production  are  physical  laws ;  the  laws  of  distribution 
moral  laws,  concerned  only  with  spirit— This  the  reason  why  the 
immutable  character  of  the  laws  of  distribution  is  more  quickly 
and  clearly  recognized. 

MILL  is  clearly  wrong  in  the  distinction  which  he  seeks 
to  draw  between  the  production  of  wealth  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  laws 
which  it  is  the  proper  business  of  these  departments  of 
political  economy  to  discover. 

But  there  is  an  important  diflferenee  between  them 
which,  although  he  has  failed  to  distinguish  it,  probably 
lies  in  vague  way  at  the  bottom  of  the  notion  that  the  laws 
of  production  and  the  laws  of  distribution  are  diiferent 
kinds  of  laws.  It  is,  that  the  branch  of  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  that  in  which  the 
relations  of  political  economy  to  ethics  are  clearer  and 
closer  than  in  that  branch  which  treats  of  production. 

In  short,  the  distinction  between  the  laws  of  production 
and  the  laws  of  distribution  is  not,  as  is  erroneously  taught 
in  the  scholastic  political  economy,  that  the  one  set  of  laws 
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are  .natural  laws,  and  the  other  human  laws.  Both  sets 
of  laws  are  laws  of  nature.  The  real  distinction  is  pointed 
out  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  natural  laws  of  production 
are  physical  laws  and  the  natural  laws  of  distribution  are 
moral  laws.  And  it  is  this  that  enables  us  to  see  in 
political  economy  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  science, 
that  the  government  of  the  universe  is  a  moral  government, 
having  its  foundation  in  justice.  Or,  to  put  this  idea  into 
terms  that  fit  it  for  the  simplest  comprehension,  that  the 
Lord  our  God  is  a  just  God. 

In  considering  the  production  of  wealth  we  are  con- 
cerned with  natural  laws  of  which  we  can  only  ask  what 
is,  without  venturing  to  raise  the  question  of  what  ought 
to  be.  Even  if  we  can  imagine  a  world  in  which  beings 
like  ourselves  could  maintain  an  existence  and  satisfy 
their  material  desires  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
application  of  labor  to  land  under  relations  of  uniform 
sequence  not  substantially  different  from  those  invariable 
sequences  of  matter  and  motion  and  life  and  being  which 
we  denominate  physical  laws,  we  cannot  venture  to  apply 
to  these  physical  laws,  of  which  we  can  primarily  say  only 
that  they  exist,  any  idea  of  ought.  Even  in  matters  as  to 
which  we  can  imagine  considerable  differences  between 
the  physical  uniformities  that  we  observe  in  this  world 
and  those  that  might  exist  in  a  world  in  other  respects 
resembling  this— such  for  instance  as  might  be  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  the  distance  of  our  earth  from  the 
sun,  or  in  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  ecliptic,  or  in 
the  density  of  its  atmospheric  envelop;  or  even  by  a 
change  in  such  uniformities  as  seem  to  us  to  involve 
exceptions  to  a  more  general  uniformity,  like  that  exception 
to  the  general  law  of  the  contraction  of  water  in  cooling 
which  causes  it  at  the  freezing-point  to  expand— there  is 
nothing  that  has  any  reference  to  right  or  justice,  or  that 
arouses  in  us  any  perception  of  ought  or  duty. 
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For  the  perception  of  right  or  justice,  the  recognition 
of  ought  or  duty,  has  no  connection  with  or  relation  to  two 
of  the  three  elements  or  categories  into  which  we  may  by 
analysis  resolve  the  world  as  it  is  presented  in  conscious- 
ness to  our  reasoning  faculties.  That  is  to  say,  right  or 
justice,  ought  or  duty,  do  not  and  cannot  have  any  relation 
either  to  matter  or  to  energy,  but  only  to  spirit.  They 
presuppose  conscious  will,  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond 
the  limits  in  which  we  recognize  or  assume  a  will  having 
freedom  to  act. 

Thus  is  it  that  in  considering  the  lature  of  wealth  or 
the  production  of  wealth  we  come  into  no  direct  and 
necessary  contact  with  the  ethical  idea,  the  idea  of  right 
or  justice.  It  is  only  when  and  as  we  endeavor  to  pierce 
behind  the  invariable  uniformities  of  matter  f  ad  motion 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  laws  of  nature  anc.  recognize 
them  in  our  thought  as  manifestations  of  an  originating 
or  creative  spirit,  for  which  our  common  name  is  God,  in 
its  dealing  with  other,  and  though  inferior,  essentially 
spiritual  beings,  that  the  idea  of  right  or  justice  can  have 
any  place  in  that  branch  of  political  economy  which  deals 
with  the  nature  of  wealth  or  the  laws  of  its  production. 

But  the  moment  we  turn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  to  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  the  idea  of  ought  or 
duty  becomes  primary.  All  consideration  of  distribution 
involves  the  ethical  principle ;  is  necessarily  a  considera- 
tion of  ought  or  duty-a  consideration  in  which  the  idea 
of  right  or  justice  is  from  the  very  first  involved.  And 
this  idea  cannot  be  truly  conceived  of  as  having  limits  or 
being  subject  to  change,  for  it  is  an  idea  or  relation,  like 
the  idea  of  a  square  or  of  a  circle  or  of  parallel  lines,  which 
must  be  the  same  in  any  other  world,  no  matter  how  far 
separated  in  space  or  time,  as  in  this  worid.  It  is  not 
without  reason  that  in  our  colloquial  use  of  the  words  we 
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speak  Of  a  just  man  as  "a  square  man"  or  -a  straight 
man."    As  Montesquieu  says : 

two  til  ngs     This  relation  is  always  the  same,  whatever  being  con- 
siders It,  .whether  it  be  God,  or  an  angel,  or  lastly  a  man' 

TT  ^f  1^-  ^^  ^i""  ^'  ^^^  '■''''°°  ^^  *^«  ^^«*  ^hich  in  Chapter 
II  of  this  Book  was  referred  to- that  the  immutable  char- 
acter of  the  laws  of  distribution  is  even  more  quickly  and 
clearly  recognized  than  the  immutable  character  of  the 
laws  of  production.  Princes,  politicians  and  legislatures 
attempt  to  influence  distribution,  but  they  always  try  to  do 
It,  not  by  aimmgat  distribution  directly  but  by  aindng  at 
distribution  indirectly,  through  laws  that  directly  affect 
production.  ^  «"cvi, 


CHAPTER  V. 


OF  PROPERTY. 

SHOWING  THAT  PROPERTY  DEPENDS  UPON  NATURAL  lAW. 

The  law  of  distribution  must  be  the  law  which  determines  ownership 
—John  Stuart  Mill  recognizes  this ;  but  extending  his  en-or  treats 
property  as  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely— His  assertion 
quoted  and  examined— His  utilitarianism— His  further  contra- 
dictions. 

SINCE  the  distribution  of  wealth  is  an  assignment  of 
ownership,  the  laws  of  distribution  must  be  the  laws 
which  determine  property  in  the  things  produced.  Or  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  the  principle  which  gives  ownership 
must  be  the  principle  which  determines  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  Thus  what  we  may  speak  of  in  political  economy 
as  the  law  of  property  and  the  law  of  distribution  are  not 
merely  laws  of  the  same  kind,  springing  from  the  same 
principle,  but  are  in  reality  different  expressions  of  the 
same  fundamental  law.  Hence,  in  considering  the  origin 
and  basis  of  property  we  come  again  to  the  question,  is  it 
the  law  of  nature  or  the  laws  of  man  that  it  is  the  office  of 
the  science  of  political  economy  to  discover  ?  To  say  that 
the  distribution  of  wealth  is  "  a  matter  of  human  enactment 
solely"  is  to  say  that  property  can  have  no  other  basis 
than  human  law ;  while  to  admit  any  basis  of  property  in 
laws  of  nature  is  to  say  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
a  matter  of  natural  law. 
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UTURAL  lAW. 


It  IS  another  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  John  Stuart 
Mm  in  logical  acumen  that  he  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  the  accredited  economic  writers  who  has 
recognized  this  necessary  relation  between  the  laws  of 
distribution  and  the  origin  of  property.  From  the  intro- 
ductory section  of  his  Book  "Distribution,"  the  section  I 
have  already  quoted  in  full,  he  proceeds  at  once  to  a 

wlwT*r.      ^^tri""  "^  P^'P^^^J'  ^«d  indeed  the 
first  two  chapters  of  the  Book  are  entitled  "  Of  Property  » 

But  he  IS  consistent  in  error.  The  same  want  of 
discrimination  that  leads  him  to  treat  distribution  as  a 
matter  of  human  institution  solely,  leads  him  to  treat 
property  as  a  matter  of  human  institution  solely.  Hence 
his  consideration  of  property  does  not,  as  it  should,  help 
him  to  see  the  incongruity  of  the  notion  that  while  the 
laws  of  production  are  natural  laws  the  laws  of  distribution 
are  human  laws;  but  gives  to  that  error  such  seeming 
plausibihty  as  one  error  may  give  to  another.  Contra- 
dictions and  confusions  are  however  as  marked  in  his 
discussion  of  properi;y  as  in  his  discussion  of  distribution 

This  IS  shown  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  his 
treatment  of  property.  Book  II.,  Chapter  I.,  Sec.  2,  which 
IS  as  follows. 

Private  property,  as  an  institution,  did  not  owe  its  origin  to  any  of 
those  considerations  of  utility,  which  plead  for  the  maintenance  of  it 
when  estabbshed.  Enough  is  known  of  rude  ages,  both  from  history 
und  from  analogous  states  of  society  in  our  own  time,  to  show,  that  tri- 
bunals  (which  always  precede  laws)  were  originally  established,  not 
to  determine  nghts,  but  to  repress  violence  and  terminate  quarrels. 
With  this  object  chiefly  in  view,  they  naturally  enough  gave  legal 
effect  to  first  occupancy,  by  treating  as  the  aggressor  the  person  who 
lirst  commenced  violence,  by  turning,  or  attempting  to  turn,  another 
out  of  possession.  The  preser^'ation  of  the  peace,  which  was  the 
onginal  object  of  civil  government,  was  thus  attained:  while  by 
conflnmng,  to  those  who  already  possessed  it,  even  what  was  not  the 
iruit  orpersonal  exertion,  a  guarantee  was  incidentally  given  to  them 
and  others  that  they  would  be  protected  in  what  was  so. 
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All  this  I  deny.  It  is  in  fact  blank  contradiction.  Lot 
the  reader  look  over  and  consider  it.  In  the  first  sentence 
we  are  told  that  private  property  did  not  originate  in 
considerations  of  utility.  In  the  second,  that  "  tribunals 
(which  always  precede  laws)  were  oriednally  established, 
not  to  determine  rights,  but  to  repress  violence  and 
terminate  quarrels."  In  the  third,  that  they  did  this  by 
treating  as  the  aggressor  the  pei*son  who  fli-st  commenced 
violence.  In  the  fourth,  that  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
was  the  original  object  of  such  tribunals,  and  that  by 
securing  possession  where  there  was  no  right  they 
incidentally  secured  possession  where  there  was  right. 

Thus,  the  first  sentence  asserts  that  private  property 
did  not  originate  in  considerations  of  utility,  and  the  three 
succeeding  sentences  that  it  did.  For  when  all  considera- 
tion of  right  is  eliminated  what  remains  as  a  reason  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  by  the  repression  of  violence 
and  the  termination  of  quarrels,  if  not  the  consideration 
of  utility !  What  Mill  tells  us,  is  that  society  originally 
acted  on  the  principle  of  the  schoolmaster  who  says,  "  If  I 
find  any  fighting  I  will  not  stop  to  ask  the  right  or  wrong, 
but  will  flog  the  boy  who  struck  the  first  blow,/or  I  cannot 
have  the  school  thrown  into  disorder."  If  this  is  not  a 
substitution  of  the  principle  of  utility  for  the  principle  of 
right,  what  is  it?  And  to  this  contradiction  of  himself. 
Mill  adds  that  by  confirming  wi'ongf ul  possession,  society 
incidentally  guarantees  rightful  possession!— something 
in  the  nature  of  things  as  impossible  as  that  two  railway 
trains  should  pass  each  other  on  a  single  track. 

The  fact  is  that  Mill  in  his  consideration  of  property  is 
caught  in  the  toils  of  that  utilitarian  philosophy  which 
seeks  to  make  the  principle  of  expediency  take  the  place 
of  the  principle  of  justice.  Men  can  no  more  do  this 
consistently  than  they  can  live  without  breathing,  and 
Mill  in  his  very  attempt  to  base  the  institution  of  property 
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on  human  law  is  driven  despite  himself  into  recognizing 
the  moral  law,  and  into  talking  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
ought  and  ought  not,  of  just  and  unjust.  Now  these  are 
terms  which  imply  a  natural  law  of  morality.  They  can 
have  no  meaning  whatever  if  expediency  be  the  basis  of 
property  and  human  law  its  warrant. 

The  contradictions  of  this  paragi-aph  are  shown  through 
the  whole  consideration  of  property  it  introduces.  While 
he  strives  to  treat  property  as  a  mutter  of  human  institution 
solely,  yet  over  and  over  again  we  find  Mill  forced  to 
abandon  this  position  and  appeal  to  something  superior 
to  human  institution— to  right  or  justice. 

Thus,  in  what  follows  tic,  paragraph  I  have  quoted,  we 
find  statements  utterly  eontradictoiy  of  the  notion  that 
property  has  its  origin  in  expediency  and  is  determined 
by  human  enactment. 

In  the  very  next  section  to  that  in  which  we  are  told  that 
the  origin  of  property  is  not  in  justice  but  in  expediency, 
not  in  the  desire  to  determine  rights,  but  the  desire  to 
repress  violence,  we  are  told  (the  italics  being  mine)  : 

The  social  arrangements  of  modem  Europe  commenced  from  a 
distributionof  property  whch  was  the  result,  not  of /«s(  partition,  or 
acquisition  by  industry,  but  of  conquest  and  violence :  and  notwith- 
standing what  industry  has  been  doing  for  many  centuries  to  modify 
the  work  of  force,  the  system  still  retains  many  and  large  trices  of 
its  origin.  The  laws  of  property  have  never  yet  conformed  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  justification  of  private  property  rests.  They 
have  made  property  of  things  which  never  ought  to  be  made  property, 
and  absolute  property  where  only  a  qualified  property  o«r77t(to  exist. 

Here  we  are  told  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  human  laws 
of  property  did  not  originate  in  the  expediency  of  repressing 
violence,  but  in  violence  itself;  that  they  have  never  con- 
formed to  what  we  can  only  understand  as  the  natural  law 
of  property,  but  have  violated  that  natural  law,  by  treating 
as  property  things  that  under  it  are  not  property.    For  to 
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say  that  a  human  law  ought  to  be  diflPerent  from  what  the 
legislature  enacts  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  natural  law  by 
which  human  laws  are  to  be  tested. 

What  indeed  that  natural  law  of  property  is  by  which 
all  human  enactments  are  to  be  tested,  Mill  a  little  later 
shows  himseK  to  be  conscious  of,  for  he  says : 

Private  property,  in  every  defense  made  of  it,  is  supposert  to  mean 
the  guarantee  to  individuals  of  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor  and 
abstinence. 

And  this  basis  of  a  natural  right  of  property— a  right 
which  is  unaffected  by  and  independent  of  all  human 
enactments— is  still  further  on  even  more  deflnr:ely  and 
clearly  stated : 

The  institution  of  property,  when  limiteu  to  its  essential  elements, 
consists  in  the  recognition,  in  each  person,  of  a  right  to  the  exclusive 
disposal  of  what  he  or  she  have  produced  by  their  own  exertions,  or 
received,  either  by  gift  or  by  fair  agreement,  without  force  or  fraud, 
from  those  who  produced  it.  The  foundation  of  the  whole  is,  the 
right  of  producers  to  what  they  themselves  have  produced. 

The  right  of  property  includes,  then,  the  freedom  of  acquiring 
by  contract.  The  right  of  each  to  what  he  has  produced,  implies  a 
right  to  what  has  been  produced  by  others,  if  obtained  by  their  free 
consent. 

After  thus  conceding  everything  to  natural  law,  Mill 
becomes  concerned  again  for  human  law,  and  appeals  to 
the  "  categorical  imperative  "  of  Kant,  the  ought  of  moral 
law,  to  give  sanction  under  certain  circumstances  to 
human  law,  declaring  that  : 

Possession  which  has  not  been  legally  questioned  within  a  moder- 
ate number  of  years,  ought  to  be,  as  by  the  laws  of  all  nations  it  is, 
a  complete  title. 

Then,  recognizing  for  a  moment  the  incongruity  of 
making  legal  possession— that  is  to  say  possession  by 
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Virtue  of  human  law -equivalent  to  possession  by  virtue 
of  uatural  law,  he  continues :  ^ 

-ui'"  rxs  5 1711  '^iiz::^'" '"  -»'  ^'»- 

or  institutions;  since  a  bad  law  nr  ,',.!  ^^^  *°  ""•'"*'  ^^tems 

Now  property,  Mill  himself  has  always  spoken  of  as  a 
system  or  institution,  which  it  certainly  is.^Aud  he  has 

topZt^^^^^  r  ^^«  «-*-^  «y«* '-  -  i-tituLt 
or  property  have  their  source  in  violence  and  force  and 

Sf;UVL*Sf  ^  'I  '^^-^"^  ^^^  unjust'SbTd' 
nence  what  ne  teUs  us  here  is  in  plain  English  that  thfi 

sanction  of  prescription  cannot  be  pleaded  irLfenLi? 

property  condemned  by  the  natural  or  moral  law     This  is 

perfectly  true,  but  it  is  in  utter  contradiction  ofThe  notTon 

«iat  property  is  a  matter  of  human  law. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


CAUSE  OF  CONFUSION  AS  TO  PROPERTY. 

SHOWING  WHY  AND  HOW  POUTIGAL  ECONOMISTS  PELL  IKTO 
SUCH  CONFUSIONS  WITH  REGARD  TO  PROPERTY. 

Mill  blinded  by  the  pre-assumption  that  land  is  property— He  all  but 
states  later  the  true  principle  of  property,  but  recovers  by  subHti- 
tuting  in  place  of  the  economic  term  "land,"  the  word  in  its  col- 
loquial use— The  different  senses  of  the  word  illustrated  from  tho 
shore  of  New  York  harbor— Mill  attempts  to  justify  property  in 
land,  but  succeeds  only  in  justifying  property  in  wealth. 

IET  US  pause  a  moment  before  we  go  further  in  ovir 
i  examination  of  Mill's  reasoning.  What  is  it  that  so 
perplexes  this  trained  logician  and  honestly  minded  man, 
involving  him  in  such  utter  contradictions  and  confusions 
when  he  endeavors  to  trace  the  basis  of  property  ?  It  is 
evidently  the  same  thing  that  has  prevented  all  the 
scholastic  economists,  both  those  who  preceded  and  those 
who  have  succeeded  him,  from  giving  any  clear  and 
consistent  statement  of  the  laws  of  distribution  or  of  the 
origin  of  property.  This  is  a  pre-assumption  they  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  abandon— the  pre-assumption  that 
land  must  be  included  in  the  category  of  property  and  a 
place  found  in  the  laws  of  distribution  for  the  income  of 
landowners.  Since  natural  law  can  take  no  cognizance  of 
the  ownership  of  land,  they  are  driven  in  order  to  support 
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this  pro-assumption  to  treat  distribution  and  property  as 
matters  of  human  institution  solely. 

MiU,  who  though  befogged  by  his  utilitarian  philosophy 
IS  m  many  re8])ects  the  superior  of  all  these  writers,  starts 
on  his  investigation  of  distribution  and  property  with  the 
sarao  pre-assumption,  or,  to  use  our  colloquial  phrase 
with  the  same  "string  tied  to  his  leg."  He  had  been  as 
they  aU  have  been-from  the  reaUy  great  Adam  Smith  to 
the  most  recent  purveyors  of  economic  nonsense  in  Anglo- 
German  jargon -accustomed  to  regard  property  in  lond 
ns  the  most  certuiu,  most  permanent,  most  tangible,  of  all 
property-that  which  the  lawyers  call  real  property,  and 
which  in  common  speech,  where  the  unqualified  word 
"property"  usually  means  landed  property,  is  recognized 
as  the  highest  expression  of  ownership.  And  his  logic  was 
not  strong  enough  to  permit  him  even  at  its  call  to  lay 
rude  hands  upon  what  to  Englishmen  of  his  class  and 
time  was  the  most  sacred  of  institutions— what  the  very 
Ai'k  of  the  Covenant  was  to  the  pious  Jew.  He  did  indeed, 
come  so  near  questioning  it  as  to  excite  the  dismay  of  his 
contemporaries  who  deemed  him  a  radical  of  radicals  for 
utterances  that  squint  towards  the  truth.  But  he  always 
draws  back  from  uttering  it. 

The  real  basis  of  property,  the  real  fundamental  law  of 
distribution,  is  so  clear  that  no  one  who  attempts  to  reason 
can  utterly  and  consistently  ignore  it.  It  is  the  natural 
law  which  gives  the  product  to  the  producer.  But  this 
cannot  be  made  to  cover  property  in  land.  Hence  the 
persistent  effort  to  find  the  origin  of  property  in  human 
law  and  its  base  in  expediency.  It  is  evident,  even  where 
Mill  speaks  of  property  generally,  as  he  has  done  in  what 
I  have  to  this  point  commented  on,  that  the  real  cause  of 
his  contradictions  and  confusions  is  that  he  has  always  in 
mind  property  in  land.  But  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
bring  this  species  of  property  under  the  only  possible 
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justification  of  property,  the  right  of  the  producer  to  the 
product,  IS  even  more  painfully  clear  when  he  comes,  as 
he  does  in  Chapter  II,  Sec.  3,  specifically  to  treat  of  it. 

ile  begms  this  by  another  admission  of  the  truth  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  derivation  of  property  from  expedi- 
ency; saying:  ^ 

own  fSii  "'''"'  "  ^'"^''*^  "*"*  *'«  "^^*  «'  ^-'^  *«  ^«  (-  ter) 

And  then  af  tcT  some  long  disquisitions  on  bequest  and 
inheritance  which  I  will  not  comment  on  here  lest  it  might 
divert  the  reader  from  the  main  subject,  he  continues 

w  Jf^! r'l"*'*^  ^""/'P^^  °*  P'^P^^^y  ^«'n&  to  assure  to  all  persons 
what  they  have  produced  by  their  labor  and  accumulated  by  thdr 

labn  T^''  '"'  ""'r^''  *"''^""*  '^PP^y  *«  ^h«t  i«  "ot  the  produce  0 
labor,  the  raw  material  of  the  earth.  i""uuce  oi 

Abstinence  is  not  a  doing  but  a  not  doing,  a  refraining 
from  consuming.  The  essential  principle  of  piZrt! 
being  to  assure  to  all  persons  what  they  have  produced  bv 
their  labor,  this  of  course  includes  wha"^  hal^been  t""^ 
duced  by  labor  is  afterwards  accumulated  bySence 
These  words  "and  accumulated  by  their  abstinence  "are 
superfluous  haying  no  weight  or  place  in  the  argument 
but  their  introduction  is  significant  of  the  disposiSon  to 

the  perception  of  a  hms  of  property  in  naturalTw  se"l 
hit  •  '•    u        ''^''^  conquered  both  the  notion  that  ite 

'hT^rn  ir::  '*"  "■"'  '"^  p-«p««-. '«.-  wMoh 
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But  this  is  hardly  for  a  moment.  In  the  next  sentence, 
not  paragraph,  and  on  the  very  same  line  in  the  printed 
page,  the  pre-assumption  that  has  confused  him  asserts  its 
power  and  Mill  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  principle  of 
property  does  apply  to  land.  He  does  this  by  what  is  in 
reality,  though  doubtless  unconsciously  to  him,  a  juggle 
with  words.  But  as  his  argument  is  the  stock  argument 
of  the  scholastic  economists,  I  will  quote  it  in  full,  distin- 
guishing by  italics  the  sentence  already  given : 

The  essential  principle  of  property  Icing  to  assure  to  all  persons  what 
they  have  produced  by  their  labor  and  accumulated  by  their  abstinence, 
this  principle  cannot  apply  to  what  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  raw 
material  of  the  earth.  If  the  land  derived  its  productive  power  wholly 
from  nature,  and  not  at  all  from  industry,  or  if  there  were  any  means 
of  discriminating  what  is  derived  from  each  source,  it  not  only  would 
not  be  necessary,  but  it  would  be  the  height  of  injustice,  to  let  the 
gift  of  nature  be  engrossed  by  individuals.  The  use  of  the  land  in 
agriculture  must  indeed,  for  the  time  being,  be  of  necessity  exclusive ; 
the  same  person  who  has  plowed  and  sown  must  be  permitted  to 
reap ;  but  the  land  might  be  occupied  for  one  season  only,  as  among 
the  ancient  Germans ;  or  might  be  periodically  redivided  as  popula- 
tion increased  :  or  the  State  might  be  the  universal  landlord,  and  the 
cultivators  tenants  under  it,  either  on  lease  or  at  will. 

But  though  land  is  not  the  produce  of  industry,  most  of  its  valu- 
able quelities  are  so.  Labor  is  not  only  requisite  for  using,  but 
almost  equally  so  for  fashioning,  the  instrument.  Considerable  labor 
is  often  required  at  the  commencement,  to  clear  the  land  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  many  cases,  even  when  cleared,  its  productiveness  is  wholly 
the  effect  of  labor  and  art.  The  Bedford  Level  produced  little  or 
nothing  until  artificially  drained.  The  bogs  of  Ireland,  until  the 
same  thing  is  done  to  them,  can  produce  little  besides  fuel.  One  of 
the  barrenest  soils  in  the  world,  composed  of  the  material  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands,  the  Pays  de  Waes  in  Flanders,  has  been  so  fertilized 
by  industry,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  productive  in  Europe. 
Cultivation  also  requires  buildings  and  fences,  which  are  wholly  the 
produce  of  labor.  The  fruits  of  this  industry  cannot  be  reaped  in  a 
short  period.  The  labor  and  outlay  are  immediate,  the  benefit  is 
spread  over  many  years,  perhaps  over  all  future  time.  A  holder  will 
not  incur  this  labor  and  outlay  when  strangers  and  not  himself  will 
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These  are  the  reasons  which  form  fho  ^„c,fi«    i.- 
eal  point  of  view,  of  property  in  S!      •'"«''^«^*^°«  ''^  '^^  ^^onomi- 

This  argument  begins  by  asserting  that  the  principle  of 
rtoftf.  The  language  is  loose,  for  Mill  indulges  in  AvRotinl 
pSTsX  "'"'  ^'^"*""^  ^^  important  fhe  1  oTpat 

ea^h'  and  "''ZT",  ''T'  ^'^^^  ^^  "'^^  ^^'^^'^  of  the 
eartn     and  "gift  of  nature"  for  land-   "indii«!trv»  f 

labor,  and  "valuable  qualities'-  for  u^efufo^  fn  ' 

productive  powers.    bI  carefully  to  coSef ttse  Va ' 

hat%iei tr  'ht.  *^-  ^r^'^  *^'  -justifiabL  is" :: 

that  their  plausibility  is  brought  about  by  the  same  wav 
^Zli^^V''"^'''  «ha"ge  a  watch  int'l  a  tu  Z-^he 

S  dt tacTed    r^V''"^  'r  ^^*^^^  *^^°^  -^1«  -t^ent  on' 
IS  aistracted.    In  this  case  the  substitution  is  of  one  sense 

Thrwn  7rf "  '^^^^^"*  «^"-  «f  the  same  word 
On?  .  1       •^''^'  ^'  ^'^''^^  explained,  has  two  senses 
One  of  these  is  that  of  the  dry  and  solid  superfldes  of  the 
globe  as  distinguished  from  water  or  air  or  that  nf  Ji 
euhvatable  matter  of  the  earth  as  dSn^ithl 

speak  of  "improved  land"  or  "made  land."    The  other 

^"^"r>  capital.    In  this  sense  we  cannot 

exlalge'aid  t'^e^Ssrsr'  ^^f  "^^^^^^^^^'^ 
or  their  qualUies  m«v  hf     1  ?  7^''^  ^"""^  ^'  «*^«^  "^tural  objects 

value  inTsr  (SeT^k  ^^^il^S^  '^  '''''''''''  ''  ''''  '' 
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speak  of  "improved  land"  or"  inadfll«n^>' 

would  involve  contradiction  in  t^ms  ^"'^  ^^'"^^^ 

JoTr\?SrfeJ^^^ 

in  the  same  connection  butln  fj''^  ^'^'^' ""' '^^^^^^ 

even  as  between  the  noui  and  Z  ""'  ''^*'"^''  ^^^ 

is  derived  from  el^hlirr      f«™'""""8  ""^^^ 

Economy,'  and  for  the  T™!!  ■  ?'?'"=*'««  "'  P«Mcal 
discovering  whetter  theT  "  ^^  P''rt''«>'la>'  Place  of 
economic  potoof  view  ^7  J  ""f  Justification  from  an 

lermofpoLcJietZy'CSeT'rt  f '"";?■  "^  " 
iwwer  derived  from  „,(„r.  I    T™™*"'P''«'"'"ive 

^  and  can  hat^rrS  mlTn';'  "I'l"' *'■ .  « 

from  each  son^  *  ;„£„^  'T'°''*T«  ""'  '^  ^""^^^ 
and  to  confnsTSis  ditrt'  T°"^  '^''""''  impossible, 
economy.  J'scrimmation  is  to  abandon  poliUcal 

to?sttroftt'tr  '"\"'^''  •■«  ^»-  o"  ■»  «■- 

V  aroppin,  .^%.^rnt:rse'^f- r  2 
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the  word  land  in  the  noun,  and  faUing  with  seeming 

unconsciousness  into  the  vague  seiise  of  common  speech. 

When  he  says  that  land  is  not  the  produce  of  industry  he 

uses  the  word  in  the  economic  sense.    But  when  he  says 

that  qualities  of  land  are  the  produce  of  labor  he  is  using 

the  word  in  that  loose  ordinary  sense  in  which  we  speak 

of  "improved  land"  or  "made  laud."    For  what  single 

quality  of  land  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  word  is  the 

produce  of  labor?    Is  it  gravitation?    Is  it  extension? 

Is  it  cohesion?    Is  it  chemical  affinities  or  repulsions? 

Is  it  the  qualities  shown  in  generation  and  germination 

and  growth  ?   Why,  Mill  himself  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 

first  book  of  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  declares 

that  the  primary  power  of  labor,  that  by  which  man  can 

alone  act  on  the  external  world,  consists  in  that  power  of 

muscular  contraction  by  means  of  which  he  can  to  some 

slight  extent  move  or  arrest  the  motion  of  matter,  adding  ; 

Labor,  then,  in  the  physical  world,  is  always  and  solely  employed  in 
putting  objects  in  motion;  the  properties  of  matter,  the  laws  of 
nature,  do  all  the  rest. 

These  properties  of  matter,  these  laws  of  nature  which 
when  labor  changes  things  in  place  do  aU  the  rest,  are 
qualities  of  land  in  the  economic  sense  of  the  word  land. 
Mill  does  not  mean  that  they  are  ever  the  produce  of 
industry?  He  cannot  mean  that.  The  fact  is,  that 
abandoning  the  economic  sense  of  the  word  land,  he  resorts 
to  that  loose  colloquial  sense  of  the  word  in  which  we 
speak  of  "  improving  land  "  or  "  making  land."  And  it  is 
with  illustrations  of  "improved  hmd"  and  "made  land" 
that  he  goes  on  to  show  how  the  qualities  of  land  are 
products  of  labor. 

Let  me  too  do  a  little  illustrating,  for  the  confusions  to 
which  Mill  succumbed  are  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
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'"■"•    ^*™^  "^^  ^'»'™»N  AS  TO  PUOP.HTV      „. 

CtiuS  ";xu»: '::-'■■*"' ^"■'•'^  •-<•'" 

I  am  writing  f i, .T  political  economy .- " 

where  tT^l^  oriTZT.^:  r?  ^^  "^"^'  ^«^-<^^ 
the  Narrows,  nearly  oplSetC       ?',*''  ''^^"*  ^«  ^'^"*'^ 
robbers,    th^    CusStse  XV"  i"' ^"^^  ^^^^^^^-<^ 
steamers  to  ask  strangers  to  t«t    ?  -^T^    ^"'^™"^^' 
swear,  and  where  if  fafse  oaL  f  n*^'"'/'^*  ^°^^"««^ 
sphere  the  air  would  bo  hi        It^^  '"^^""-^^^  *^«  ^tmo- 
gracious  day.    I  turn  from  t:  ^^^       ""  '"'^  ^^  '^'^ 
window,  and  drink  in  w^th  a  „7«''"*l^^-"^'^«^^"«  to  the 
paJl,  the  glorious  panm^Ha  ^  '"'"''  '^"'  ""''''  «««^«  to 

"  hat  do  vou  SAP  * "    !#,•»,      j- 
this,  I  should^f  course  sav  '  ?     ""T  'f^  ^  ^^^^^^^ed 
sky,  ships  and  hous's  and    ih?'/'"^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^«d 
drawing  to  its  setZ  over  , lo^?    '^'"^''  ""^^  ^^^  «""' 
Island,  and  iUuminafng  11^    '  ^'"^  ^^^"  ^^"«  ^^  St^ten 

factor,  labor,  as  totTft^hettS^^^^^  V^'  '""^^° 
sires.   For  water  and  olon^  I   ^""^faetion  of  human  de- 

will  appear  when  the  sunt  su^uk^lr '  Z'  ''^  ^^^^«  ''''' 
of  political  economv«?^i!',^' '°  the  terminology 

the'earth  to  whir^^^'ot  the  ."  ''•*''  ^'''  ^"•^^^^'' 
ordinary  talk     aZ  tZV     ^^^"^"g  «*  the  word  in 

theflo^rslntheTardpn   T^^'^T  *^''"^'^  ""^^'^  ^  ^ookj 
the  cow  that  is  bfnw      '  ?'  P^^"*"^  *^^^"«  «^  the  orchard 
under  rhf^VowTiri'r^^^^^^^        ^^\«^-  «oad 
hank,  and  the  little  nW  f i   f  ?     ^'^  "^  """^^^^  "^ar  the 
Atlantic  linei^tatiSv      ^^11'"''^  ^''"^  '''^  the  trans- 

pleasure-steLe^TssC^^^^^^^^ 
of  mud-scows  •  the  f3  «L^ '    i,  ^^"^  *"^  ^^th  its  line 
ows ,  the  fort  and  dwellings  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  Narrows;  the  Ughthouse  that  will  soon  begin  to 
cast  its  far-gleaming  eye  from  Sandy  Hook;  the  big 
wooden  elei)hant  of  Coney  Island ;  and  the  graceful  sweep 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  that  may  be  discovered  from  a 
little  higher  up;  all  alike  fall  into  the  economic  term 
wealth— land  modified  by  labor  so  as  to  afford  satisfaction 
to  human  desires.  All  in  this  panorama  that  was  before 
man  came  here,  and  would  remain  were  he  to  go,  belongs 
to  the  economic  category  land ;  while  all  that  has  been 
produced  by  labor  belongs  to  the  economic  category  wealth, 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  quality  of  ministering  to  human 
desire. 

But  on  the  hither  shore,  in  view  from  the  window,  is  a 
little  rectangular  piece  of  dry  surface,  evidently  reclaimed 
from  the  line  of  water  by  filling  in  with  rocks  and  earth. 
What  is  that?    In  ordinary  speech  it  is  land,  es  distin- 
guished from  water,  and  I  should  intelligibly  indicate  its 
origin  by  speaking  of  it  as  "made  land."     But  in  the 
categories  of  poUtieal  economy  there  is  no  place  for  such 
a  term  as  "made  land."    For  the  term  liind  refers  only 
and  exclusively  to  productive  powers  derived  wholly  from 
nature  and  not  at  all  from  industiy,  and  whatever  is,  and 
m  so  far  as  it  is,  derived  from  land  bv  the  exertion  of  labor 
IS  wealth.    This  bit  of  dry  surface  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  water  by  filling  in  stones  and  soil,  is,  in  the  economic 
category,  not  land,  but  wealth.    It  has  land  below  it  and 
around  it,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  has 
been  drawn  fi'om  land;  but  in  itself  it  is,  in  the  proper 
speech  of  political  economy,  wealth ;  just  as  truly  as  the 
ships  I  behold  are  not  land  but  wealth,  though  they  too 
have  land  below  them  and  around  them  and  are  composed 
of  materials  drawn  from  land. 

Now  here  is  the  evident  confusion  in  Mill's  thought, 
which  he  has  perplexed  by  dropping  from  the  terminology 
of  political  economy  to  the  language  of  ordinary  speech. 
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f^Afu- ^'i,^r^'  ""^^^^  ''  ^"'^^  *^^*  ^^  been  drained- 
he  cultivateble  bog  of  Ireland,  which  is  land  that  hS 

a  coatmg  of  soU  put  on  it;  the  iniproved  farms  heTefers 

of  tiem  toTh'"'  '''''^'  ^^  "^'^"^^^  ^y  ^^^-'  b«W  d 
of '  mTde  wV'^K.'r""'^'  '"*^^"^^  ^«  *^^«  "ttle  piece 
fhof  w  7''.'^^^  ^""^^  "^y  ^^^o^-    I^  the  qua  ities 

that  he  IS  considering  in  them  they  are  all  of  them  in  the 

free  gift  of  nature,  but  the  toil-earned  produce  of  labor 
in  this,  and  so  far  as  these  qualities  go,  but  no  further- 
that  IS  m  so  far  as  they  are  wealth,  not  land,  they  are 
property ;  not  because  human  agency  can  add  any  qu^ties 
to  the  natural  factor,  land;  but  because  of  the\atural 
law  of  property,  which  gives  to  the  producer  the  ownership 
of  what  his  labor  has  produced. 

MiU  seems  to  think  that  he  has  shown  the  justification 
of  property  m  land,  but  the  reasons  he  gives  only  justify 
property  in  the  produce  of  labor;  thus  in  his  own  case 

l^^^S  !  u  ^°  '""^^T'  ^^  *^''  *"^*^  ^*  ^^at  he  has  before 
said  that  "m  every  defense  made  of  it,  property  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  guarantee  to  Individuals  of  the  fruits  of  their 
own  labor." 
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with  which  it  is  so  inHmo*  1  *^  discussion  of  valnp 

followed  a..  ZZ^TdZZnU-'  "","''«''  ^^^^ 
to  have  given  to  fte  suM^t  „ft„  '"'*•    »»' 

require  would  not  „„!„  w™  S^'f'  oonfuaons  seem  to 
tkat  Bool,  bttt  would  ha^e*J'''°P^"?'<''''''«'y  ^^Panded 
of  «.me  0,  the  conclusion  JLZ^^°„  ""If"'  '"^  anticipation 
.«hed  in  Book  HI  and  B^kT  r.S''"""™'"»"j' 
•ietennined  as  the  hpst  »^.„  '  therefore  finally 

work  .0  answer  briX  rSr^'T  """"'^«"' «"^ 
question  as  to  the  relation  „^™    """^P""" »'  "ook  II.  the 

conclusion  of  the  di^uSn tf  ?h?"''»*°  '''^"'  ''""I'  «>e 
be  oertain  to  brin^  and  /„1;  "•«»»'""  »'  wealth  would 

^bjectof  moneynntSl  °,I,f  "i"'''''  '''^»»™»  »*  the 
of  wealth  had  blthlef^aL?"^*"""^ '^'^Wbution 
™ohed,  and  continSri''tt  "»^P»!''"''«>.owbeen 
Book  n.,  ..The  NatZ^fwea^r^  Chapter  XXI.  of 
discussion  of  the  medium  „f  i  '  '  Proceed  to  tie 
value.  °'"^"'»  »'  ^change  and  measure  of 
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CHAPTER  I. 
CONFUSIONS  AS  TO  MONEY 

familiar  than  monev     F^.^  ^^f^^y  «"d  personally 

we  aU  use  it  TrS„It7nd»'-'^  'I'""''  '»  '»«««'  ^ 
actio.s,«U,outp,^S^°„^J?^°!',  »«  daily  t™f, 
is  money  from  what  is  noTiv  ^'i^f^^^S  ^i>^t 
reaUy  is  and  what  it  reaUv  hL?T^'  ^''  "^  *»  '''«''  " 
thought  on  eoonomrsXetstdr,^"""""™™ 
professed  economists  the  S„  d-  '  ™""S^  »* 

partiouh«.ly  obvious  in  tL^T„',^  =?':«"""''•     ™«  « 
™t».    For  twe™v  vSrf  tl,  ®'""'  »'  *«  t™«  I 

.mder  wide  dS^^Cnd  WrtU7a"T  S"  T 
periods  of  wide  disonssZ  *        1       *'  ^^®  ^^^  ^'^^^ar 

the  AmericrcofoSTi  J'  "^'"^  ^"""^^*^°"  ^^ 
that  has  gone  on  in  Son.  ''^?,f  ^^  «f  *te  discussion 
of  the  StarielTatt^^^^^^  .?*  the  att  tude  of  Congress, 
press,  shows  that  nnS  7 ,  '  P''^*''^^  P«^*i««'  ^^d  the 
first  p^eXL  vS  h!  ^^'  ^:"^^^^"^  ««^«l"«ion  as  to 

within  recfnt  yearsCv^H       w  ^'"'^  P"*  ^^*«  P"^* 
consensnsofopSrLSetdiro^^^^^^ 
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lUe  very  latest  American  cvcIonP*li«  /t^i. 
gives  this  definition:  ''Money  isTw^^^''^T'' ^^^^^ 
which  has  an  intrinsic  vZ,!"  wM  h  thusl^  ^T" ^? 
as  currency  would  still  be  wealth  "Thlr  ''''  ''''^ 
who  say  that  money  really  Zsl  of^h!  '  "  ^''  '^"^^ 
and  that  whatever  may  be  locSiV  o1  ^  "^'""'T  ^  ^*"^«' 
tially  used  as  money  Ln  be  so  LpJ  temporarily  or  par- 

tative  of  these  me  Js.  Thet  holTtL'tlL''  '  "'P^^^^^' 
which  now  constitutes  so  laL T part  of  1^^''  "'"'^'^ 
the  civilized  world  derivp«  S  i  T  *^® ''"'''^^«y  ^^ 
expressed  or  imjied'Hedelt  iS  '"'"^  *'^  P^°"^^«' 
these  metals,  and  bvw«vnfo-  ^  """^  ''^  «°ot^er  of 
quantities  o   these'pri^^^^^^^  vast 

by  governments  and  baX  ""'  ^'^*  ^^^  ^'^  «*«'« 

civilization  at  leastTwhroTC  iolVthT', ^'^^^  ^' 
much  or  even  more  entitlfi/f?*t  .    T  *^^^*  ^'^^^^  ^^  as 

barter  is  money  Z,   "  ^1^°^.'  *"  ""^  «™Mance  of 
te™,noterreck's^t"t  r^  "  ^  ™™-^  "f  the 

faUy  as  the  coin.  „;^l;l°e'dr        "  ''"'"°'' "" 

Much  of  the  conSS»^^*^?™""""*°"'''«»ks. 

in  popnlar  thought  pr^reSr^™^^  ""*  ^"^'^ 
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result  from  the  confusions  which  prevail  in  economic 
thcgh   and  ter.cldng  as  to  the  nature  of  wealth  andX 
cause  of  value.    Money  is  the  common  measure  orvalue 
the  common  representative  and  exchanger  of  weSth 
Unless  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the  meaningof  value  and  the 
nature  of  wealth,  it  is  manifest  therefor!  tha^we  canno 
form  clear  ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money 

meaning  of  the  terms  value  and  wealth,  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  proceed  with  an  inquiry    nto  the  nature 
functions  and  laws  of  money.    It  is^necessary  to  ts^^^ 
tmie  with  any  attempt  to  disentangle  the  maze  of  contra! 
dictory  statements  of  fact  and  confusions  of  opin  on  wHh 

The  true  course  of  aU  economic  investigation  is  to  observe 
iov»riaMeaspvi'^,:;,,:°LXrJZr™r 

m  tne  deflnition  of  money  spring  rather  from  differences 
as  money,  than  from  differences  as  to  what,  as  a  matter 

^d^  inTe^n^  "'"'"^  f     '^^  ^^  ^^^  ^-  - 
widely  in  defimng  money  find  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  as 

wetnnot  ^^  '^  "^"^^  ^"  ^^"^  tranLtionT  sC 

our  S  ian  it  T'Tr*  "^^^^"^  '^"^^"^  economists, 

see  what  ^IZl  •     '''^  '^  *"^^°^  ^^^^^^^^  People.    To 

the  lenttl    1^  ''  ?'^"*  ^^  "^^"^^  ^«  ^^^«  «Vto  note 
rir  ^'^aracteristics  of  that  which  we  all  agree  in 

treating  as  money  in  our  practical  affairs.  ^ 

the  f  inctTon^T  T  ""^^^  "^^"^-^  ''^^^y  i«'  ^«d  what  are 

deterLt «^^     ^''^fv"l'' ""' '^"" *^«^ ^«  ^^^  ^ Position  to 
determine  what  are  the  best  forms  of  money. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
THE  COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  OP  MONEY.    H 

^HOWma   THAT    TOE    COMMON    USE   OP  MONEY  IS   TO   BUY 
NOT  IN  ITS  MATERIAL  BUT  IN  ITS  USE. 

other  thing.,  but  Zl:::my7^'^Zr:  le  XV''^'^''^^?^'^ 
money-Checks   etc     nof  n,^  ^^^'^^.^-^'^^^e-Exchanges  vnthout 

necessarUyconsir^goId  and  siv'^^  f^*T^«"  -t 

Its  essential  quality  an^d  deHion  "'*'"^^°  ^'*^"«- 

Tl/^HEN  we  are  eoafuse^  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  an 
T?     economic  term,  onr  .est  plan  is  to  endeavor  to 

IS  J  what  function  it  reaUy  performs  ^ 

« J  ^  ^'T-  ^^l'^  *^  P*y  ™^°«y  *<>  another  the  common 

I^f"?  t«if/..1  ^>*  ^"^^y  ^«  ^^  "«t  hold  my TgTee 
ment  f  ulfiUed  if  I  offer  him  wood,  or  bricks,  or  ser^cTor 
gold  or  silver  bullion,  even  though,  as  closelyTcan'be 
eshmated,  these  may  be  of  equal  value  to  the  mone' 
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me  is  not  money  It  is  something  I  would  be  willing  to 
take  If  I  Happened  to  have  any  personal  use  for  it  But 
I  have  no  personal  use  for  it,  and  to  get  any  one  to  give 
me  for  it  what  I  may  want  I  must  find  some  one  who  wants 
this  particular  thing  and  make  a  trade  with  him  What 
you  propose  would  therefo-e  put  on  me  trouble,  risk  and 
loss  not  contemplated  in  our  agreement."  And  the  justice 
of  this  objection  would  be  recognized  by  all  fail-  men 

In  this-m  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  m  canceling  obligations  or  transferring 
ownership-Les  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  money.  It 
IS  not  the  mtrinsic  nature  of  the  thing,  but  the  use  to 
which  It  IS  appHed  that  gives  its  essential  character  to 
money,  and  constitutes  the  distinction  between  it  and 
other  things.  Even  children  recognize  this.  I  make 
fnenda  with  a  little  one  of  four  or  five,  and,  showing  it  a 
stick  of  candy,  ask  what  that  is  for?  it  wiU  say,  "That 

Ifmu  f^y    ^  ^  ^^^^  *  ^^*  ^^  ^  Pa^r  o^  shoes,  it  will  say, 
That  IS  to  wear."    If  I  show  a  toy,  it  will  say,  "  That  is 
to  play  with."    But  if  I  show  a  piece  of  money,  it  will  say 
even  though  to  it  as  yet  aU  money  may  be  pennies,  "  That 
IS  to  buy  things  with." 

Now,  in  this,  the  little  child  wiU  give  a  definition  of 
money  that,  whatever  may  be  our  monetary  theories,  we 
all  practically  recognize.  The  peculiar  use  of  money- 
^at  as  money  "it  is  for»-is  that  of  buying  other  things. 
What  by  vii-tue  of  this  use  is  money,  may  or  may  not  have 
capability  for  any  other  use.  That  is  not  material.  For 
so  long  as  a  thing  is  reserved  to  the  use  of  buying  things 
any  use  inconsistent  with  this  use  is  excluded. 

"^e  might,  for  instance,  apply  sticks  of  candy  to  the  use 
of  buying  things.  But  the  moment  a  stick  of  candy  was 
applied  to  the  use  of  being  eaten  its  use  in  buying  things 
would  end.  So,  if  a  greenback  be  used  to  light  a  cigar, 
or  a  gold  coin  converted  to  the  use  of  fiUing  teeth,  or  of 
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composed,  is  not  directly  to  satirfv  ^*"''  ?  ^^«*t  ^^  be 
to  satisfy  desire  through  exchanlf^  T''  ^"*  ^^^«««V 
not  eat  money  nor  drink  ^0^;?!/"'  "'^''  '^^^-  ^^  ^o 
^t.  That  is  to  say,  we  buy  otwrr^*'"'^"'^-  Repass 
«oney  and  see/it,  nof  W  ^T/f  ''•  u  ^^  ^«*^«"^ 
obtam  by  parting  with  irandf.  1  *''''  ^^^<=  ^«  «^ay 
parting  with  it.    This  is  til '."    ^.  *^'  P"^P«««  of  thus 

forthegratificatio7whelC2^^ 

ness  of  holding  at  command  1^^!^'"^'^' *^««««««io«s- 

know  the  meaning  ottheZT^'t  ""^"^^  P^^l'aWy  not 

the  voluntary  tra/sffrofdls"^^^^^^  "^^«^  -  *hat  of 

But  ,t  would  know  the  thinl  W      T  ^^"^  ^"^^'^^  things. 

t  in  the  little  exchanges  t&  wfth 

the  giving  of  marblef  for  topf  of  .    *r?  «hildren-in 

transactions  based  on  "I  w U^do lif  ^  ^"'  *"^^^'  ^^  ^n 

do  that  for  me."    But  s„pI;      ^     ^  ^''''  ^o"'  ^^  you  will 

«peak  of  as  trades  or  swl^^^^^^^^^       --^<^  Proball; 

words  buying  or  sellingTreJhanr.r'\'''^™^  '^' 
used.  ^  'o  excuanges  in  which  money  is 

In  this  use  of  words  th^  ^u-u 
Pn.Hoe  that  has  Come   o^  *"'"l  r"^*  "o-'"™  to  a 
I-  the  wider  sense,  buying Tren^""*  ™''''"'  '^"^"•«. 
between  the  giver'an/^e?^",?.  e^?r'''''^'''»«»«n.i* 
this  wider  sense  that  Adam  Smit?  *^°'""'S«  i  and  it  is  in 
■«  poetry  „r  poetical  ell^sfont"'''.^'"  '"'*'  »»"  "^ 
B«t  both  in  ordinary  nCe  „  "/  '"'^^'"«'  '»  "»«  them, 
aow  more  generally  eorMth!    '"r"""*"  economy  we 
toexohangesinwhichmotwsrivr'  ""^".^  "">  =^"-? 

°'^"'^°''-^'»-"«>'-rss:irbti:f 
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or  trade,  or  simply  an  exohnntra     t*  •      1. 
one  of  the  tMngs  exchanld  tWn   V'  ""^''^  "^^^^^^  '' 
a  purchase  antJ^Zlil    u'  ^"^^^*«««»  i«  called 

impulse  pLeer     aIa  X       "^  "'""^  ""^  '-"'"'i™ 

indicate  a  sense  of  benefit  or  obli^tion  ^    ' 

The  reason  of  both  these  usaires  is  I  think  t^h.f      a 

IS  usually  estimated ;  the  thing  which  can  usually  be  mo.f 
readily  and  certainly  exchanged  for  any  other  thW 
Thus  whateyer  difficulty  there  may  be  In  exchaSS 
particular  commodities  or  seryices  for  other  commodS 

irer^Thafrh""  ""*  ^^^*  ^^  exchangiTZn  t 
money.      ihat   exchange  once  made,   any  subseniiPnf 

Se   it  seeZo  .1'  '^^T'f  ^'^^  ^^^^^    ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  that 
maices  it  seem  to  those  who  do  not  look  closely  that  wh«t 

IS  sought  in  exchange  is  money  and  tW  i.   T      ! 

ha^nfeVoL  K^'""'^  "'^^y  ^^'''  ^^'^  other  things 
Tnumber  of  '  '*''  purchasing  power  let  us  imagife 
a  number  of  men  to  undertake  a  journey  through  a 
countiy  where  they  haye  no  personal  acquZtance^Let 
them  for  instance  start  from  New  York,  in  "leasanl 
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weather,  to  make  a  leisurely  trip  by  the  hif;hroads  for 
one  to  two  hundred  miles.  Let  them  for  the  defrayal  of 
the  expenses  of  the  journey  provide  themselves  with 
exchangeable  hmg«  of  different  kinds.  Imagine  one  to 
have  a  valuable  horse;  another  some  staple  commodity 
such  as  tobacco  or  tea;  anoHier  gold  and  sUvor  bullion 
another  a  check  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  a  check-book ,  and 

val!«\  "^  .i^"^'  ''^''''*  '"^'''y-    '^^^'^  *^i°g«  might  have 
value  to  the  same  amount,  but  at  the  first  stop  for  rest 

and  refreshment  the  great  difference  between  them  as  to 
readmess  of  convertibUity  would  be  seen. 

The  only  way  the  man  with  the  horse  could  pay  for  the 

shghtest  entertainment  for  man  or  beast,  without  selling 

US  horse  for  money,  or  bartering  for  things  that  might 

be  very  mconvement  to  carry,  would  be  by  trading  him 

for  a  less  valuable  horse.    It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  go 

to  w!^f  T'  1'''  *'  ?y  ^'*^"^  °*  *^«  <l«J*y«  incident 
to  horse  trades,  he  would,  if  he  persisted  in  them  under 

pressure  of  his  desire  to  go  on,  soon  find  himself  reduced 
to  an  animal  that  could  hardly  carry  himself. 

^i!'*!!!^^*  ^  ^*^P^^  commodities,  tobacco  and  tea  are 
probably  those  most  readily  divisible  and  easily  carried 
the  tourist  who  tried  to  pay  his  way  with  them  would  find 
much  difficulty.    If  not  driven  to  sell  his  stock  outright 
for  what  money  he  could  get,  he  would  virtually  have  to 
convert  his  pleasure  excursion  into  a  peddling  trip;  and 
to  say  nothing  of  the  danger  he  would  run  of  being 
arrested  for  mfnngement  of  Federal  or  local  license  laws 
would  be  put  to  much  delay,  loss  and  annoyance  in  finding 
those  ^ing  to  give  the  pari;icular  things  he  needed  for 
the  particular  things  he  had. 

And  while  gold  and  silver  are  of  all  commodities  those 
which  have  the  most  uniform  and  staple  value,  yet  the 
man  who  had  started  with  bullion  would,  after  he  had 
left  the  city,  hardly  find  any  one  who  could  teU  their  real 
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value  or  was  wilUng  to  take  them  in  return  for  commod- 
ities  or  service.  To  exchange  them  at  aU  at  anything  Uke 
a  reasonable  rate  he  would  have  to  hunt  up  somo  viUage 
jeweler  who  could  test  and  weigh  them,  and  who,  though 
he  might  offer  to  give  him  a  clock  or  a  trinket,  or  to  repair 
his  watch  in  exchange,  would  hardly  have  the  commodities 
or  service  our  traveler  needed  at  his  disposal.  To  get 
what  he  wanted  for  what  he  had  to  give  without  recourse 
to  money  he  would  be  driven  to  all  sorts  of  intermediate 
exchanges. 

As  for  the  man  with  the  check-book,  or  cheek  or  bill  of 
exchange,  he  wovUd  find  himself  the  worst  off  of  all.  He 
could  make  no  -lore  use  of  them  where  he  was  not  known 
than  of  so  much  blank  paper,  unless  he  found  some  one 
who  could  testify  to  his  good  credit  or  who  would  go  to 
the  expense  of  telegraphing  to  learn  it.  To  repeat  this  at 
every  stopping-place,  as  would  be  necessary  if  his  trip  were 
to  be  carried  through  as  it  had  been  begun,  would  be  too 
much  for  the  patience  and  endurance  of  an  ordinary  man. 

But  the  man  with  the  money  would  find  no  difficulty 
from  first  to  last.  Every  one  who  had  any  commodity  to 
exchange  or  service  to  render  would  take  his  money  gladly 
and  probably  say  "  Thank  you  "  on  receiving  it.  He  alone 
could  make  the  journey  he  set  out  to  make,  without  delay 
or  annoyance  or  loss  on  the  score  of  exchanges. 

What  we  may  conclude  from  this  little  imaginative 
experiment  is  not  that'  of  all  things  money  is  the  most 
valuable  thing.  That,  though  many  people  have  in  a 
vague  way  accepted  it,  would  involve  a  fallacy  of  the 
same  kind  that  is  involved  in  the  assumption  that  a 
pound  of  lead  is  heavier  than  a  pound  of  feathers.  What 
we  may  safely  conclude  from  our  experiment  is,  that 
of  all  exchangeable  things  money  is  the  most  readily  ex- 
changeable,  and  indeed  that  thi.s  ready  exchangeability 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  money. 
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i-^nertrvi^^^  titration  so  a.  to 

that  same  money  they  SZ  nf  '^^"^""^^^'^'^try 
i^ere,  to  see  that  moL  is  ^t  on '"  T^^  e^^lmngeable 
times  and  places  the  sle"  uttate"'^^^"^'  ^^'  ^  ^ 

^^^"^^1^::;^^  \^-  -ey ,. 

--^:^nor;:rL^i-£^^ 

n  places  in  each  cou^iy  r^'^;;;^^^^^^^  ^^^hough 

from  another  country  the  mnl      /  l^  ^  ^^  travelers 
may  circulate  together  as  aS  "^  ^'  ''^^  ^^^^^ries 
money  in  Bermuda;  or  CWdkn      ""^"'^  ^^"^  ^«<?^'^^J^ 
money  at  Niagara  F^ls   or Td'    '""""'^  ""^^^  ^^"^»^'^» 
French  money  and  Egy£^  ^^^li^l^  money, 

traveler  who  Wishes  tfpasTwon  f    i         ®"^^ '  ^'^  *^« 
with  what  will  read%  exc^^^^^^ 

need  must  provide  himsei^tS?^?        ^^'  """^«  ^«  may 
The  money  «.at  has  Sved  S  n'^^'"'^  ''  *^«  «°"«t'T 
becomes  in  a  countiy  usintT^-^     '^""*"^^«  ^««  ^^^ 

~rf  ^^::ti"3  rf"'  -  ^^^ 

flat,  as  is  to-day  contended  W 1  ^^^'^"^^^^^l  statute  or 
shail  b  used  a^nd  at^X^lTsKI ^''^^  ^-^ 
Ca^^rrS- - -^^^^^^^^^  in  or  visited 

Union  was  a  more  «;  TeL  detlS.  T  '^  *^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
that  State,  and  of  the  Ccifl^  f  ^^P'''  *^'  "^^^^^  ^^ 
silver.  The  paper  money  of  tZ  ^'"'';""^'  ^^«  ^^^  and 
nsed  for  the  P^chat  o7postt/r'''  government  was 

or  postage  stamps,  the  payment  of 
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internal  revenue  dues,  the  satisfaction  of  ju,l.n,ient«  nf  fi, 
Federal  courts  aiul  nf  *i.„        o  ,,     ;  •'     "^"*^<^^the 

there  was  no  spec  flc  con^Z^  "^    \'  ""'''''  ^""''^^  ^'l^^"''" 
East.    But  betw  n  n  an  and '  '  ren.ittauces  to  the 

actons,  it  passed  <^^::;::^r;-'--^^ 

ex^:^  £e!^f  C^ '^:^  rr-  —ot  fully 

dishonored  it^own  o'uiet^^^^^  '^  ^«^-'---' 

Custora-House  dues  recefvJl  l«  ,^  ^  ^""f*^'  ^^^^^^^^  '^"d 
California  specitrnrtZl'tur  L^^^^^^^^^  *^« 
nition  of  the  State  courts  onlv  f  J^  i  f  ^  F^  *^®  ^^*'<'»- 
turn  to  such  examples  as  im'o^^  ^r^  ? ?  '"^'''  ^«  "'^^^ 
as  thftt  nf  fi..  ""'I'lf^astliatof  the  Confederate  currency  • 

"oltw  c„™„'^e?;"^^^^^  ""  "'"'  "«»*"^ 

effort  to  induce  the  S  ^1    i  7  nmnmmm  in  its 

in  w,,a  ,an^.,f;:t;r;t  diter  ar;s 

..at  Shall  be  „sedTl  "I'l"    ed" .^1  eS.^ 

mothers  shall  teach  their  babefto  li  p    Tnin  f         ^' 
to  do  his,  the  power  of  government  has  sign;ily  failed 

value  „,  an,  .one,  lepenTSLXtf  ^Sj^ 
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value  J  that  the  real  money  in  the  world,  the  only  true  and 
natural  money,  is  gold  and  silver,  one  or  both-for  the 
metal-moneyists  diifer  as  to  tWg,  being  divided  into  two 
opposing  camps-the  monometallists  and  the  bimetallists  ? 
This  notion  is  even  more  widely  opposed  to  facts  than 
IS  that  of  the  fiatists.    Gold  and  silver  have  for  the  longest 
time  and  over  the  widest  area  served,  and  yet  do  serve 
as  material  for  money,  and  sometimes  have  served,  and  in 
some  places  yet  do  serve,  as  money.    This  was  the  case 
to  some  extent,  in  the  early  days  of  the  California  diggings' 
when  every  merchant  or  hotel-keeper  or  gambler  or  bar! 
tender  was  provided  with  a  bottle  of  acid  and  a  pair  of 
scales,  and  men  paid  for  goods  or  food  or  lodging  or 
drinks  or  losses  out  of  buckskin  bags  in  which  they  carried 
gold  dust  or  nuggets.    This  is  to  some  extent  still  the  case 
m  some  parts  of  Asia,  where,  as  was  once  the  case  in  parts 
of  Europe,  even  gold  and  silver  coin  passes  by  weight 
ilnt  gold  and  silver  are  not  the  money  of  the  world     The 
traveler  who  should  attempt  to  go  round  the  world  paying 
his  expenses  with  gold  and  silver  bullion  would  meet  the 
same  difficulty  or  something  like  the  same  difficulty  that 
he  would  meet  in  the  country  around  New  York.    Nor 
would  he  obviate  that  difficulty  by  taking  instead  of 
bullion,  gold  and  silver  coin.    Except  in  a  few  plaees,  such 
as  Bermuda  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  they  too  would 
become  commodities  not  easUy  exchangeable  when  he  left 
the  United  State's. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  universal  money  and  never 
yet  has  been  any  more  than  there  is  or  has  been  in  times 
of  which  we  have  knowledge  a  universal  language 

ns  for  mtrinsic  value,  it  is  clear  that  our  paper  money, 
which  has  no  intrinsic  value,  performs  every  office  of 
money-is  in  every  sense  as  truly  money  as  our  coins, 
wx-ich  have  intrinsic  value;  and  that  even  of  our  coins, 
their  circulatmg  or  money  value  has  for  the  most  part  no 
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more  relation  to  intrinsic  value  than  it  has  in  the  case  of 

cSrw^^r  ^' ''''  ^ '''  --  *^-^^^  ^"  0^- 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  fiat  of  government  nn.  fi. 
actjon  of  individuals  nor  the  charactef  orTnSi^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  material  used,  nor  anything  else,  can  make  motv 
or  mar  money,  raise  or  lessen  its  circulating  value    xcerJ 

In  different  times  and  places  all  sorts  of  things  capable 
o    more  or  less  easy  transfer  have  been  used  fs  2ney 

outflow  of  gold  from  the  mines  brought  a  sudden  demand 
or  money  which  there  was  no  ready  means  of  supply  W 
bogus  corns,  known  to  be  bogus,  passed  from  E  fj 
hand^  moneyj  and  inNew  York  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civi  War,  when  there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  circulating 
medium,  owmg  to  the  withdrawal  of  gold  and  Zerfrol 
circulation  postage  stamps,  car  tickets,  bread  tickets  and 
even  counterfeit  notes,  known  to  be  counterfeltpissed 
from  hand  to  hand  as  money.  '  ^ 

a  truf dJfi  7  ^^'f  *^^*  *^''^  ^''  "^^*  ^^«  «<>^t«^d  that 
a  true  definition  of  money  must  include  everything  that 

can  be  used  m  exchange  to  the  avoidance  of  barter? 

Clearly,  we  cannot  say  this,  without  ignoring  a  real  and 

veryimportantdistinction-thedistinctiLbetrerm^^^^^ 
and  credit.  For  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the 
c  ecks,  drafts   negotiable  not.,  and  other  trlnSaSe 

of  money  in  the  commercial  world  to-day,  do  so  onlv  when 
accompanied  by  something  else,  which  money  S  does 
not  require  That  something  else  is  trust  or  credit.  This 
itVr  '1'  r'"^  "^  '^"  ^^^^«««  ^"d  instruments  for 
to  barter'  TJ  *^^"^f  "^^^^P  ^'  «^oney  without  resort 
to  barter.    It  is  only  by  virtue  of  it  that  they  can  take 
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the  place  of  the  money  which  in  form  they  are  promises 
to  pay. 

Wlien  I  give  money  for  what  I  have  bought,  I  pay  my 
debt.    The  transaction  is  complete.    But  I  do  not  pay  my 
debt  when  I  give  a  check  for  the  amount.    The  transaction 
is  not  complete.    I  merely  give  an  order  on  some  one  else 
to  pay  in  my  place.    If  he  does  not,  I  am  still  responsible 
m  morals  and  in  law.    As  a  matter  of  fact  no  one  will 
take  a  check  of  mine  unless  he  trusts  or  credits  me.    And 
though  an  honest  face,  good  clothes  and  a  manifest  ex- 
igency  might  enable  me  to  pass  a  small  check  upon  one 
who  did  not  know  me,  without  the  guarantee  of  some  one 
he  did  know,  I  could  as  readily,  and  perhaps  more  readily, 
get  him  to  trust  me  outright.    So,  I  cannot,  except  to  one 
who  knows  me  or  to  whom  I  am  identified  as  a  man  of 
good  credit,  pass  the  check  of  another  or  his  note  or  draft 
or  bill  of  exchange  in  my  favor,  and  without  guaran;  ?eing 
it  by  indorsement.    Even  then  I  do  not  make  a  payment ; 
I  merely  turn  over  with  my  own  guarantee  an  order  for 
payment. 

Thus  there  is  a  quality  attaching  to  money,  in  common 
apprehension,  which  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  all  forms 
of  credit.    It  is,  so  far  as  the  giver  of  the  money  is  con- 
cerned,  a  final  closing  of  the  transaction.    The  man  wlio 
gives  a  check  or  bill  of  exchange  must  guarantee  its 
payment,  and  is  liable  if  it  be  not  paid ;  while  the  drawer 
on  the  other  hand  retains  the  power  at  any  time  of  stopping 
payment  before  that  has  been  actually  made.    Even  the 
man  who  gives  a  horse  or  other  commodity  in  exchange 
must,  save  as  to  certain  things  and  with  the  observance  of 
certain  requirements,  guarantee  title,  and  that  it  shall 
possess  certain  qualities  expressed  or  implied.    But  in  the 
passing  of  money  the  transaction  is  closed  and  finished, 
and  there  can  be  no  further  question  or  recourse.    For 
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money  is  properly  ^-ecognized  by  municipal  law  as  the 
common  medium  of  exchange.  f  ^  law  as  ine 

AU  such  things  as  checks,  drafts,  notes,  etc.,  though  thev 
largely  dispense  with  and  greatiy  economize  the  use  of 
money  do  so  by  utihzing  credit.  Credit  as  a  facili  ator 
of  exchange  IS  older  than  money  and  perhaps  is  even  now 
more  important  than  money,  though  it  may  be  made  into 
money,  as  gold  may  be  made  into  money.  But  though  U 
may  be  made  into  money,  it  is  not  in  itself  money,  any 
more  than  gold  of  itself  is  money,  and  cannot  l/hout 
confusion  as  to  the  nature  and  fLtionsTlTey  be 
included  as  money.  'u^uoy,  oe 

What  then  shall  we  say  that  money  is? 

Evidently  the  essential  quality  of  money  is  not  in  its 
form  or  substance,  but  in  its  use 

Its  use  being  not  that  of  being  consumed,  but  of  beinir 
continual  exchanged,  it  participates  in  and  facuS 
other  exchanges  as  a  medium  or  flux,  serving  upon  a  larger 

?iS::r  ^"T.^  ''^''^"^^  *^"y  mid'adHta  fug 
transfers  as  is  served  by  the  chips  or  counters  often  used 
m  games  of  chance.* 

This  use  comes  from  a  common  or  usual  consent  or 
disposition  to  take  it  in  exchange,  not  as  repree^g 


of  m^n  vZuli  K  *  '^t  '^'  P^'-^Jy  representative  character 
minT  for  from  fll  *»^7"ghly  understood  and  constantly  kept  in 
monevw?^h w    lit  '"'°/""''°  ""'"^""^  'r^"*  ^^^  confounding  of 

which  has  cos  Fnr^n    ''°*^.-«.°?''^  .tl»««ry  of  international  exchanges 

ZuJaV      ^""^^"P^^"  civilization  such  waste  of  labor  and  drain 

ve    inViT  We  K°""  "'f'  tnercantile  system  and  which  s^ 

thi  e  thenir         r^r  ^*  *°-^*y-    ^^  it  ''  ^t  the  bottom  of 

^^^z^^i:;:!^:^' ''-'''  "■'^^  ^^^^^  --'  *« 
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The  only  question  any  one  asks  himself  in  taking  money 
m  exchange  is  whether  he  can,  in  the  same  way,  pass  it  on 
in  exchange.  If  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  he  will  take  it  • 
for  the  only  use  he  has  for  money  is  to  pass  it  on  in 
exchange.  If  he  has  doubt  of  that,  he  will  take  it  only  at 
a  discount  proportioned  to  the  doubt,  or  not  take  it  at  all 

What  then  makes  anything  money  is  the  common  con- 
sent or  disposition  to  accept  it  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange.  If  a  thing  has  this  essential  quality  in  any 
place  and  time,  it  is  money  in  that  place  and  time,  no 
matter  what  other  quality  it  may  lack.  If  a  thing  lacks 
this  essential  quality  in  any  place  and  time,  it  is  not 
money  in  that  place  and  time,  no  matter  what  other  qual- 
ity it  may  have. 

To  define  money : 

Whatever  in  any  time  and  place  is  used  as  the  common 
medium  of  exchange  is  money  in  that  time  and  place. 

There  is  no  universal  money.  WhUe  the  use  of  money 
IS  almost  as  universal  as  the  use  of  languages,  and  it 
everywhere  follows  general  laws  as  does  the  use  of  lan- 
guages, yet  as  we  find  language  differing  in  time  and 
place,  so  do  we  find  money  differing.  In  fact,  as  we  shall 
see,  money  is  in  one  of  its  functions  a  kind  of  language 
—the  language  of  value. 


f      I. 
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CHAPTER  III 

MEDIUM  OP  EXCHANGE  AND  MEASURE 
OF  VALUE. 

SHOWING  HOW  THE  COMMON  MEDIUM  OP  EXCHANGE  BECOMES 
THE  COMMON  MEASURE  OF  VALUE,  AND  WHY  WE  CANNOT 
FIND  A  COMMON  MEASURE  IN  LABOR. 

Smith'8  unsatisfactory  answer-Tbe    true    answer-Labor   can 
afford  no  common  measure,  and  commodities  are  preferably  taken 

7n!r^r        'T^T  "'eas^res-Difference  in  common  measures 
does  not  prevent  exchange.  caouico 

I  HAVE  in  the  last  chapter  defined  money  as  whatever 
IS  at  any  time  and  place  used  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange.  This  is  indeed  the  primary  quality  of  money 
But  proceeding  from  this  use  as  a  common  medium  of 
exchange,  money  has  another  and  closely  conjoined  use- 
that  of  serving  as  a  common  measure  of  value. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  use  of  money  as  a  common 
medium  of  exchange,  which  causes  it  to  be  esteemed  for 
exchange  and  not  for  consumption,  makes  it  of  all 
exchangeable  things  that  which  in  civilized  societies  is 
often  and  most  commonly  exchanged.  A  given  portion 
of  wood  or  coal,  for  instance,  may  be  used  by  the  producer 
and  thus  not  be  exchanged  at  all ;  or  it  may  be  exchanged 
once  or  perhaps  even  half  a  dozen  times  between  cutting  or 
mimng  and  its  reaching  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer  the 
ultunate  end  for  which  it  was  produced,  the  combustion 
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that  supplies  heat.  So  it  is  \*ith  potatoes  or  wheat  or  com. 
The  majority  of  horses  are  probably  not  exchanged  at 
all  during  their  workiag  days,  and  it  would  be  a  much 
exchanged  horse  who  should  iia\  o  six  owners  during  his 
life.  Cotton  and  wool  and  hemp  and  ;  Ik  rm..y  pass  from 
one  to  half  a  dozen  excbaiiges  before  th.  y  asaumti  tbn  fcirm 
of  cloth  or  rope,  and  in  that  form  may  pas  >  ■  hrout-h  from 
^.  ''v!  to  half  a  dozen  more  exchanges  berore  reaohuig  the 
Co." vimvfi.  And  (?<;  with  lumber  or  iron  or  most  of  the 
form-  of  >  aper,  tteaf  or  leather.  Not  only  is  the  ultimate 
puriJCs:.'  of  the  exchanges  of  such  things  destructive 
ftonsri;i:jf.tion,  bxtt  they  are  mainly  composed  of  things 
•whxMh.  if  not  soon  consumed  will  wear  out  or  decay. 

Money,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  pro-jvced  for  the 
purpose  of  being  consumed,  but  for  the  pur^cse  of  being 
exchanged.    This,  not  consumption,  is  its  use.    And  we 
always  seek  for  its  substance  materials  least  subject  to 
wear  and  decay,  while  it  is  usually  carefully  guarded  by 
whoever  for  the  moment  may  be  in  its  possession.    And 
further  while  an  article  of  money  may  frequently  pass 
through  more  hands  in  a  single  day  than  ordinary  articles 
of  wealth  are  likely  to  pass  through  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  existence,  the  use  of  money  in  thought  and  speech 
as  a  symbol  of  value  brings  it  to  the  constant  notice  of 
those  who  do  not  often  tangibly  use  it.    Thus  it  is  that 
the  value  of  the  money  which  is  the  common  medium  of 
exchange  in  any  community  becomes  to  the  people  of  that 
community  better  known  than  the  value  of  anything  else, 
and  hence  is  most  readily  and  constantly  chosen  to  compare 
the  value  of  other  things. 

But  here  may  arise  a  question,  which  I  wish  thoroughly 
to  answer:  If,  as  explained  in  Book  II.,  valu'i  is  in  itself 
a  relation  to  labor,  why  can  we  not  find  i  nerelv  a 
common  measure  of  value,  but  an  exact  and  1.  c  a  .  jeas'ure 
of  value  in  ', ;>or  itself? 
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This  is  a  question  that  perplexes  a  great  many  of  the 
monetary  theories  that  have  been  broached  in  the  United 
States  without  finding  scholastic  recognition,  and  it  is 
raised  but  not  satisfactorily  answered  by  Adam  Smith. 

In  a  passage  previously  quoted  in  full*  Adam  Smith 
says :  "  But  though  labor  be  the  real  measure  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  all  commodities,  it  is  not  that  by  which 
their  value  is  commonly  estimated."  And  then  goes  on  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this. 

But  in  the  attempt  to  explain  this  fact  Adam  Smith  falls 
into  confusion  through  the  slipperiness  of  his  terms  and 
misses  the  true  reason.  While  he  says  in  effect  that  the 
time  of  exertion  will  not  measure  the  quality  of  exertion, 
he  yet,  almost  in  the  same  breath,  uses  time  as  the  measure 
of  exertion,  saying  that  •'  every  commodity  is  .  .  .  more 
frequently  exchanged  for  and  thereby  compared  with  other 
commodities  than  with  labor,"  that  "it  is  more  natural 
therefore  to  estimate  its  exchangeable  value  by  the  quantity 
of  some  other  commodity  than  by  that  of  the  labor  which 
it  can  purchase,"  and  that  "  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
too  understand  better  what  is  meant  by  the  quantity  of  a 
particular  commodity  than  by  a  quantity  of  labor,"  thus 
ignoring  what  he  had  just  shown,  that  it  is  the  labor  (in 
the  sense  of  exertion)  that  tlieir  possession  will  save  which 
detennines  the  value  of  all  commodities.  His  attempted 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  real  measure  of  value  is 
not  the  common  measure  of  value,  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  that  it  is  more  usual  to  measure  value  by 
commodities  than  by  labor.  This  is  no  explanation  of  the 
fact;  it  is  merely  a  statement  of  the  fact.  "We  cannot 
explain  a  custom  or  habit  by  saying  that  it  is  natural  or 
showing  that  it  is  usual.  The  very  thing  to  be  explained 
is  why  it  seems  natural  and  has  become  usual. 
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Yet  in  the  light  of  our  previons  investigation  the  reason 
why  the  real  measure  of  value  cannot  serve  as  a  common 
measure  of  value  is  clear.  It  lies  in  the  human  constitution. 
We  become  conscious  of  exertion  through  the  "  toil  and 
trouble  "  it  involves-the  feeling  of  effort  and  at  length  of 
irksomeness  and  repugnance  that  attends  its  continuance. 
Now  feeling  is  an  affection  or  condition  of  the  individual 
perception  or  Ego,  which  can  find  objective  manifestation 
only  through  action.  Even  the  mother  can  know  the 
feelings  of  the  babe  only  through  its  actions.  If  she  can 
tell  that  it  is  hungry  or  sleepy  or  in  pain,  or  is  satisfied 
and  happy,  it  is  only  in  this  way. 

As  we  have  seen,  labor  in  the  sense  of  exertion,  is  the 
true,  ultimate  and  universal  measure  of  value;  what 
anything  will  bring  in  exchange  being  always  based  upon 
an  estimate  of  the  toil  and  trouble  attendant  upon  the 
exertion  which  the  possession  of  that  thing  will  save. 

But  this  is  an  estimate  which,  though  each  may  make  it 
for  himself,  he  cannot  convey  to  another  directly,  since  the 
feeling  of  weariness  or  repugnance,  the  dislike  of  "toil 
and  trouble,"  which  constituting  the  resistance  to.  is  the 
measure  of,  exertion,  can,  in  our  normal  condition  at  least, 
be  conveyed  to,  or  expressed  by  one  to  another  only 
through  the  senses. 

We  make  such  estimates  continually  in  our  own  minds 
for  memory  which  registers  the  experience  of  the  individual 
permits  us  to  compare  the  exertion  it  has  required  to  do 
or  procure  one  tiling  with  what  it  has  required  to  do  or 
procure  another  thing.  But  to  express  to  another  person 
my  idea  of  the  amount  of  exertion  required  to  do  or  procure 
a  particular  thing  there  must  be  something  that  will  serve 
us  as  a  mutual  measure  of  the  resistance  to  exertion,  that 
is  to  say  the  "toil  and  trouble"  that  exertion  involves. 

Thus,  to  convey  to  one  ignorant  of  swimming  some  idea 
of  the  exertion  it  requires,  I  must  compare  it  with  some 
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exertion  with  which  we  are  both  familiar,  such  as  walking. 
Or,  if  a  stranger  wishes  to  know  of  me  what  exertion  he 
will  have  to  make  to  walk  to  a  certain  point,  I  will  tell 
him,  if  I  know  it,  the  distance,  and  give  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  road,  for  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
exertion  required  to  walk  a  given  distance  on  an  ordinary 
road.  If  he  be  a  Frenchman  accustomed  to  meters  and 
kilometers,  which  neither  of  us  can  translate  into  feet  and 
miles,  I  wiU  still  be  able  to  convey  to  him  my  idea  by 
saying,  so  many  minutes'  or  hours'  walk,  for  all  men  have 
some  idea  of  the  exertion  required  to  walk  for  a  certain 
time.  If  we  could  find  no  common  nomenclature  of  time, 
I  could  still  give  him  some  idea  by  pointing  to  the  dial  of 
my  watch  or  to  the  sun,  or  by  finding  from  whence  he  had 
come,  and  making  him  understand  that  the  distance  he 
had  yet  to  go  was  longer  or  shorter,  and  the  road  harder 
or  easier.  But  there  must  be  some  point  of  mutual 
knowledge  which  will  furnish  us  with  a  common  measure, 
for  me  to  make  myself  intelligible  to  him  at  all. 

So  reversely,  a  common  experience  of  required  exertion 
will,  in  the  absence  of  a  more  exact  measure,  give  some 
idea  of  distance  or  area,  as 


A  bowshot  from  her  bower  eaves, 
He  rode  between  the  barley  sheaves, 

They  gave  him  of  the  corn-land 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plow  from  mom  to  night. 


or. 


Now  while  exertion  is  always  the  real  measure  of  value, 
to  which  all  common  measures  of  value  must  refer,  yet  to 
get  a  common  measure  of  value,  which  will  enable  us  to 
express  from  onf*  r..  another  both  quantity  and  quality 
(duration  and  iu  tensity)  of  exertion,  we  must  take  some 
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rMoIt  of  exertion,  just  as  to  find  a  common  measure  of 
neat,  light  expansive  for:  avitation  we  must  take 

some  tangible  manifos.ation  of  those  forms  of  energy  It 
18  because  commodities,  being  the  results  of  exertion,  are 
tangible  manifestations  of  exertion  that  they  are  generally 
and  naturally  used  as  common  measures  of  value 

Even  where  exertion  is  expressed  in  time,  there  is  always 
at  least  an  implied  reference  to  accomplishment  or  results 
Where  I  hire  a  man  to  work  for  me  by  the  day  or  week 
or  month  m  occupations  which  show  tangible  result,  as  in 
digging  or  draining,  in  plowing  or  harvesting,  in  felling 
trees  or  chopping  wood,  it  is  always  with  a  certain  idea  of 
the  tangible  result  to  be  achieved,  or  in  other  words,  of 
the  intensity  as  well  as  of  the  duration  of  th(  f .  .tion 

,; T  fl  f  r.""!?" ^*'  ^  '^^  *^"*  "'^  ^^^^  ^a«  been  done ;  and 
If  1  find  that  the  results  are  not  such  as  should  have  coin. 
from  a  reasonable  or  customary  intensitv  of  exertion  witl 
a  reasouab  e  or  customary  knowledge  or  skill,  I  say  th. 
what  I  reaJly  agreed  to  pay  for  has  not  l.on  accorded  me 
And  disinterested  men  would  support  me 

On  going  ashore  in  San  Francisco,  a  shipmate  of  min,. 
who  could  not  :.  11  a  scyth  from  a  marlinspike,  hired  out 
to  a  far     r  in    .:iying-ti..o  for  $r>  a  day.    At  his  first 

ttat  h  ^''  *^«r^^^^«  ran  it  so  deep  in  the  ground 
that  he  nearly  broke  it  in  getting  it  out.  Though  he 
indi,,  lantl;  aciounced  sur  antiquattd  tools  as  out  of 
fashion,  declaung  that  he  was  used  to  « the  pat-Tit  sev  ihes 

that  the  farmer  would  not  pa,  him  a  cent,  as  he  kn*  v  that 

^e  agreement  for  d        la^       was  really  an  agreement 
tor  so  much  mowing. 

In  fact,  the  form  o.  measuring  exertion  hv  time,  at 
Dottom,  involves  its  measurement  by  result 

V.  J  u'  T.  ?\^-  ^"^  ^^  ^"^^  ^"^^^  ^^«r«  *^ere  is  no  definite 
lesuit.    If  1  hire  a  boatman  or  cabman  to  take  me  to  a 
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Slltf  ri"*'  ^t"  ^''*'"'''  ^'^^  ^°«^°'  affords  a  close 
Idea  of  the  exertion  required,  and  it  is  the  fairest  and  to 
both  parties  usually  the  most  agreeable  wav  th^rlh! 
stipulation  ^all  be  for  that  results  or  a  tl^eabm  n  in 
Europe  say  "by  course?"  whieh  is  a  definite  laynZtZ 
a  definite  resuU.    But  even  were  I  to  take  u  boat  or  a  cai 

W  ?he  h^'tf '  '•'  "'"^  'r  '  ^^'  -d  agree  to  W 
by  the  hour  there  is  an  implied  understanding  as  to  the 
intensity  of  the  exertion  for  which  I  am  to  pay  Esther 
boatman  or  cabman  would  feel  tbat  he  was  not  keeping 
las  agreement  fairly,  and  I  would  certainly  feel  so Trf 
he,  for  the  purpose  of  "putting  in  time,"  to  row  or  dr  ve 
at  a  snail's  pace. 

So  strong  is  the,  disposition  to  take  tangible  results  as 
*  V  ^  measure  of  exertion  that  even  where  qu!lity  is  of  mor 
iL,  ortance  than  quantity,  as  in  literary  work,  the  formal 
mea.  rement  is  even  in  our  best  magazines  and  newspapers 
by  ii;  >  pa?e  or  column,  differences  in  quality,  real  or 
exi.ected,        .g  r.'cognized  partly  in  the  readiness  with 

r.  n«rn        '  '',  ^'''P*''^'  ^""^  P^'^^y  ^  a  g^-^ater  price 
per  page  or  per  column.  ^ 

In  short,  whUe  exertion,  including  both  quantity  and 
mtensity,  is  always  the  true  and  final  mcnsure  of  value  it 
IS  only  through  the  manifestations  of  exertion  that  any 
common  measure  of  value  can  be  had.  Thus  commodities 
being  tangible  expressions  of  exertion  become  the  readiest 
common  measures  of  value,  and  have  since  the  beginninff 
ot  human  society  been  so  used. 

While  any  commodity,  or  for  that  matter  any  definite 
semee,  may  be  used  as  a  common  measure  of  value  to  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  recognized  as  embodying  or  express- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  exertion  and  thus  hav  ag  a  def- 
inite, though  not  necessarily  a  fixed  value,  the  tendency 
IS  always  to  use  for  this  purpose  the  c  mmodity  whose 
value  IS  most  generally  and   asi.y  recognized.    And  since 
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the  commodity  which  is  used  as  the  common  mediimi  of 
exchanges  becomes  in  that  use  tlie  commodity  which  is 
oftenest  exchanged  and  wIiohc  vahio  is  most  gen(>rally  and 
easily  recognized,  wliatcver  serves  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange  tends  in  that  to  become  the  common  measure 
of  value,  in  terms  of  which  the  values  of  other  things  are 
expressed  and  compared.  In  societies  which  have  reached 
a  certain  sta^o  of  civilization  this  is  always  money.  Hence 
we  may  define  money  with  regard  to  its  functions  as  that 
which  in  any  time  and  place  serves  as  the  common  medium 
of  exchange  and  the  common  measure  of  value. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  of  these  two 
functions,  use  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange  is 
primary.  That  is  to  say,  use  as  the  coumion  medium  of 
exchange  brings  about  use  as  the  common  measure  of 
value,  and  not  the  reverse.  But  these  two  uses  do  not 
always  exactly  correspond. 

Thus,  in  New  York  and  its  neighborhood  one  may  still 
hear  of  shillings  or  York  shillings  (12J  cents)  as  a  measure 
of  small  values.    There  is  no  such  coin,  this  use  of  an 
ideal  shilling  being  a  survival  from  Colonial  times.    So, 
in  Philadelphia  one  may  hear  of  ftps  and  levies ;  in  Now 
Orleans  of  picayunes  and  in  San  Francisco  of  bits,  sur- 
vivals of  the  Spanish  coinage ;  and  in  the  far  Northwest  of 
"  skins,"  a  purely  ideal  measure  of  value  surviving  from 
the  time  when  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  bartered  with 
the  Indians  for  furs.    During,  and  for  some  time  after,  the 
civil  war  two  different  common  measures  of  value  were  in 
co-temporaneous  use  in  the  United  States— paper  money 
and  gold.    But  since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
though  paper  money  still  constitutes  the  more  largely  used 
medium  of  exchange,  gold  alone  has  in  this  country 
become  the  common  measure  of  value.    And  though  gold, 
silver  and  paper  are  all  largely,  and  generally  co-tempora- 
neously,  used  throughout  the  civilized  world  to-day  as 
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supplying  the  common  medium  of  exphfinc^A  ♦!,« 
monetary  division  is  between  th^countr  ct "^^^^^^^^^^ 
asjhe  common  n.easure  of  value  and  the  countrierwS 

But  it  is  still  evident,  as  Adam  Smith  said,  that  labor 
{ui  the  «ense  of  exertion)  is  ''the  roul  mea  ure  o    th 
exchangeable    value   of   all   commodities,"- '' JL   oX 
umversal  as  weU  as  the  only  aecurat.-  measure  of  value  or 
the  only  standard  by  which  we  can  compare  the  values  of 
a    commodities  in  aU  times  and  in  all  place  '    For  U  is 
stdl  true,  as  he  said,  that  "the  real  price  of  everythW 
what  everything  really  costs  to  the  man  who  want    t^ 
acquire  It,  is  the  toil  and  trouble  of  acquiring  it     What 
everythmg  is  really  worth  to  the  man  who  has  acauired  it 
and  who  wants  to  dispose  of  it  or  exchange  it  for  so.nething 
else,  IS  the  toil  and  trouble  which  it  can  save  to  himself 
and  which  It  can  impose  upon  other  people." 

valuriw''  ''  *^'"'  *^'  ''""^  '^"^  ^'"^«r«^^  "^^'^^"re  of 

measir  of  T  ""^  ''""*'^  "'"^'  "««  ^«  '^^  common 
measure  of  value  can  impose  little  difficulty  upon  the 

using  other  common  measures  of  value.  Nor  yet  would 
any  change  within  a  country  from  one  common  im  asur^ 
of  value  to  another  common  measure  of  value  ?)ring  more 

han  slight  disturbance  were  it  not  for  the  effecf  iTpon 
credits  or  obligations.    In  this  lies  the  .uain  source  of 

he  controversies  and  confusions  with  which  the  "money 
question  »  is  now  beset.  ^ 

Before  going  further  it  would  therefore  be  well,  at  least 
so  far  as  pertains  to  the  idea  of  money,  to  examine  the 
relations  of  credit  to  exchange.  «^»imne  ine 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  OFFICE  OF  CREDIT  IN  EXCHANGES. 
[showing  that  the  advance  of  civilization  economizes 

THE  USE  of  money. 

Tendency  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  money-Credit  existed 
before  the  use  of  money  began,  and  it  is  now  and  always  has  been 
the  most  important  instrument  of  exchange-Hlustration  of  ship- 
wrecked men-Adam  Smith's  error  as  to  barter-Money's  most 
important  use  to-day  is  as  a  measure  of  value.]  i 

I  HAVE  sought  to  explain  the  common  understandiufr 
of  money  and  the  part  that  it  plays  in  exchanges  by 
supposing  a  number  of  travelers.    I  did  so  because  it  is  in 
such  sm  1  and  immediate  exchanges  as  a  traveler  must 
make  among  strangers  that  the  peculiar  usefulness  of 
money  is  most  clearly  felt.    I  did  not  mean  to  assume  that 
the  difficulties  of  barter  in  aU  places  and  times  are  so  great 
as  those  that  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  at  the  close  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  would  attend  the  effort  of  a  traveler 
to  supply  his  personal  needs  by  that  means  of  exchange. 
On  the  contrary  there  are  even  now  parts  of  the  world 
where  a  traveler  might  find  a  properly  selected  stock  of 
commodities  more  readily  and  advantageously  exchange- 
able than  money  itself,  and  the  difficulties  of  barter  have 
certainly  increased  not  merely  with  the  greater  use  of 
money,  but  with  such  modern  appliances  as  post-offices, 

1  Heading  not  complete  in  MS.    See  Prefatory  Note. — H.  O. ,  Jb. 
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steamboats,  railways,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  and  with 
the  greater  concentration  of  population  and  exchanges 
that  result  from  them.  Even  in  our  own  civilization  barter 
must  have  been  a  more  efficient  means  of  exchange  in  the 
times  that  preceded  the  great  industrial  development  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  than  it  is  now  because  people  were 
more  generally  accustomed  to  it.  The  old  traveling 
merchants  and  even  the  old  foreign  merchants,  who  sent 
their  ships  over  the  maritime  world,  were  largely  barterers, 
and  the  stated  fairs  of  which  we  have  now  only  faint 
survivals,  but  which  formed  so  important  a  part  in  the 
industrial  life  of  our  ancestors,  gave  place  and  occasion  for 
the  meeting  of  those  who  wished  to  make  a  direct  exchange 
of  commodities  for  commodities  or  services  for  services 
that  are  wanting  now. 

The  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  the  more  elaborate 
and  on  a  large  scale  more  efficient  methods  of  an  advanced 
civilization  is  always  to  relegate  to  forgetfulness  the 
simpler  methods  previously  in  use.  We  have  become 
within  a  few  years  so  accustomed  to  the  electric  telegraph 
that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  without  it  men  would  be 
reduced  in  carrying  messages  to  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion by  land  or  water,  and  to  forget  that  telegraphs  were 
in  nm  before  electric  telegraphing  was  dreamed  of.  The 
convenience  of  the  lucifer  match  has  made  its  use  so 
universal,  that  most  of  us  if  thrown  on  our  own  resources 
without  matches,  would  find  it  a  most  serious  difficulty  to 
light  a  pipe  or  make  a  fire.  A  hunting  party  of  civilized 
men,  if  deprived  by  accident  of  their  ammunition,  might 
starve  to  death  before  they  could  kill  game  even  where  it 
was  abundant.  Yet  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  lucifer 
matches  were  unknown,  and  men  killed  game  before  fii-e- 
arms  were  invented. 

And  so  it  is  with  money.  Its  use  is.  so  general  in  our 
high  civilization  and  its  importance  so  great  that  we  are 
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apt  to  over-estimate  that  importance  and  to  forget  that 
men  lived  and  advanced  before  money  was  developed,  and 
both  to  underrate  the  efficiency  of  the  means  of  exchange 
other  than  that  of  money,  and  the  amount  of  exchanging 
that  even  now  goes  on  without  any  more  use  of  money 
than  that  of  a  counter  or  denominator  of  values. 

It  is  not  only  that  the  simplest  form  of  exchange,  the 
transfer  of  things  desired  in  themselves  for  things  desired 
in  themselves,  still  to  some  extent  continues;  but  the 
advance  of  civilization  which  in  an  early  stage  develops 
the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange  begins  in  later 
stages  to  develop  means  for  dispensing  with  or  much 
economizing  this  use  of  money.    The  exchanges  between 
different  countries  are  still  carried  on  without  the  use  of 
money,  and  so  in  great  measure  are  domestic  exchanges, 
even  in  the  same  locality.    Not  merely  in  the  rural  districts 
and  in  small  transactions  is  there  much  exchanging  with- 
out actual  transfer  of  money,  but  in  the  greatest  cities,  the 
largest  transactions,  habitually  spoken  of  and  thought  of 
as  though  they  involved  the  transfer  of  money,  really  take 
place  without  it.    The  richer  people  in  fact  use  compara- 
tively little  money,  even  in  personal  transactions,  and  I 
fancy  that  a  man  of  good  credit  who  kept  a  bank-account 
might,  if  he  tried  to,  live  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
even  in  a  great  city  like  New  York  (and  with  less  effort  in 
a  smaller  place),  without  a  penny  of  actual  money  passing; 
through  his  hands.    His  income,  if  not  received  in  small 
amounts,  he  would  get  in  checks  or  similar  transfers.    His 
larger  expenses  he  could  of  course  pay  for  in  checks,  and 
even  such  things  as  newspapers,  tickets  for  street-car  lines 
or  railways,  or  admission  to  theaters,  postage-stamps,  otc, 
he  could  with  a  little  effort  get  in  the  same  way. 

Now  all  this  economizing  in  the  use  of  money,  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  think  of  as,  and  indeed  in  some  of 
its  forms  really  is,  the  latest  development  of  a  civihzation 
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S^Tr^^tre^  'r,  --^-^^  to  the  use 
must  hav;  beenin  use  ^oT  tl  fStat '  '""T'^^  ^^^^ 
before  money  was  developed  amonSen  ? W  '"'^^"^^^ 
is  what  we  call  trust  or  credit  cSt  J^^^'^^'^'^^^E 
highest  civilization  the  most  impo  ta^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
exchange;  and  that  it  must  have  been  from  ff"""'"'.  '' 
appearance  of  man  on  this  globe  th.  If  '"^ ^''* 
instrument  of  exchange,  any  one  can  se^Tft  ™?r'"°' 
discard  the  assumption  thaLnvalX^^^^^  T^r^^ 
recent  philosophy  and  philosopS  httor^^^  T  "'  ""' 
tion  that  the  progress  of  oivnw-      .^^^^-^--t^e  assump- 

himself-and  alloreven ^^^^^^^^^  -  -n 

iug  faculties  that  all  we  know  n?!       •     J^""^  '■'^'^»- 

shows  to  belong  to  him  as  ral  "  "  *'"" 

Imagme  a  number  of  totally  shinwreokprlmnr,c   •       • 
ashore  in  their  buffs  to  an  ull^^tT^^^Z     '^T'''^ 
genial  enough  to  enable  them  to  suppo^^ 
be  their  fu-st  exchanges?    Would Ty  uo^bersf^^^^^^^^^^ 
he  various  forms  of  the  proposition,  "I  wm  do  orTe^ 
this  for  you,  if  you  will  do  or  get  that  for  mlp    C  no 
matter  where  or  how  they  got  into  this  world  tMsmus? 

to  show  that  thesTS^-ermirhavTberr^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  same  kind  of  men  as  we  ourselves  «««e""ally 

If  there  is  any  difference  in  priority  between  them 

Lee  if  r^^^fr^f  "^  *''.^'^'  °°^  ^^"«  ^«  ^ad  abun. 
aanee  in  return  for  a  proriise  expressed  or  implied  that 
his  neighbor  when  similarly  fortunate  would  ^the  same 
wayrememberhimf    The  organization  of  credit  into  mSe 
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elaborate  and  finer  forms  goes  on  with  the  development 
of  civilization,  but  credit  must  have  begun  to  aid  exchanges 
with  the  very  beginnings  of  human  society,  and  it  is  in 
the  backwoods  and  new  settlements  rather  than  in  the 
gi-eat  cities  that  we  wiU  to-day  find  its  direct  forms  playing 
relatively  the  most  important  part  in  exchanges. 

In  explaining  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  Adam  Smith 
much  overrated  the  difficulties  of  barter,  and  in  this  he 
has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  the  writers  who  have 
succeeded  him.  Of  the  condition  before  the  use  of  the 
metals  as  money  he  says  (Book  I.,  Chapter  IV.  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations"): 

One  man,  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than 
he  himself  has  occasion  for,  while  another  has  less.  The  former 
consequently  would  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase, 
a  part  of  this  superfluity.  But,  if  this  latter  should  chance  to  have 
nothing  that  the  former  stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  nmU 
between  them.  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  him- 
self can  consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of  them 
be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to  offer 
in  exchange,  except  the  different  productions  of  their  respective 
trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  provided  with  all  the  bread  and 
beer  which  he  has  inunediate  occasion  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this 
case,  le  made  between  them.  He  cannot  be  their  merchant,  nor  they 
his  customers ;  and  they  are  all  of  them  thus  mutually  less  service- 
able to  one  another.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  man  who  wanted  to  buy  salt,  for  example,  and  had  noth- 
ing but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  must  have  been  obliged  to  buy 
salt  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox,  or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time.  He  could 
seldom  buy  less  than  this,  because  what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could 
seldom  be  divided  without  loss ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more, 
he  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to  buy  double  or 
triple  the  quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two 
or  three  sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sheep  or  oxen,  he  had 
metals  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  he  could  easily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precise  quantity  of  the  commodity  which 
he  had  immediate  occasion  for. 

Though  this  explanation  of  the  difficulties  attending 
barter  has  been  paraphrased  by  writer  after  writer  since 
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Adam  Smith,  it  is  an  exafffferation  .. 
ridiculous.    The  differentiS  ff  ?  ?.^°'^  ^«  ^o  be 
the  butcher,  brewer  and  Srtheacu^^^^^^^  *^^*  *^^ 

devote  their  labor  to  the  priducttn  nf    ^'"  ^^^^*"^^ 
commodities  than  they  themspl  Jlf  "'^''^  °^  ^^^t^in 

division  Of  labor  thZ^ISrnt  o^^^S^^^^^^         ^ 
exchange  impossible  under  the  rL,,l,.  ' ""^  *«"■« 

Smith  assumes.  AnditteeJrdeauhrf  T'  """  '"^'^ 
would  impose  no  insuperabfe  ^  St  Jo  ""T""''""'"^' 
though  a  true  money  hiulLwT  ■'"'°'""'«''  ^''^ 
butcher,  witl,  meat  ttaTie  wLC  tH  """  ™-  ^''^ 
not  have  refused  the  exohanrSd  btTt  °''  """"^ 
baker  because  he  himself  wf,  »S  ^  °  ''™"«'' »""» 
the  bread  and  beerThat  h!^.^  ^?"'™'''«  ''i*  "^ 
Oa  the  coutrar,,?' «u  d  say^lT'*"''  "^'^"'^  '»■•• 
for  broad  and  beer  3u JT'„      ,  ™r  '"■"e'liate  use 

wiU  give  you  the  lat  yoTlTon  T^^  "'"•"«''  •>"'  ' 

Ije  it,  equivalent  in  brerauXrwC?:rr 't^*^^ 
Nor  need  he  neeessarilv  wn,-f  *    ^.^^  ^  «a^  for  them." 

and  beer  to  be  eSaSd  bl  iv'^  '"'^^^^  «^  ^'^^^ 
brewerfor  the  f uSmett  of ^^^^^^  -^  '"  *^'  ^^^^^  ^'^'^ 

wants  are  not  7atMed  Jfh  ''f  r''''^"^^^'^^  "^«^'s 
be  might  want  S  the  tl?.'  ?f  '"'  '"^  ^^«^«' 
buUock,  from  theTrDenter  «1  ^^*'  *f  "^  *^^  ^''"^i^^-  ^ 
not  take  fro^h^^af  o '^^^^^ 

perishable  commoX  as  meat  h«  .  ^?J??*  ^^  ^"^^  ^ 
of  the  exchange  by  temnf  S  JV^^  ^elp  out  his  part 

may  be  deferr;d  to  7fS''    *•  ^ -^'^*^'^  P^^^«^«i^i« 
non  ot  money,  salt  could  be  exchanged  for  less 
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quantities  of  beef  or  mutton  than  are  likely  to  spoil  before 
a  single  family  could  consume  them.  The  truth  is  that 
the  difficu]  'es  of  incidence  which  Adam  Smith  speaks  of 
here  as  if  they  were  inseparable  from  barter  are  always 
avoided  by  the  use  of  trust  where  trust  is  possible.  It  is 
only  where  there  are  no  other  exchanges  going  on  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  parties  concerned  will  come  into 
contact  directly  or  indirectly  again,  as  in  a  desert  or  at 
sea,  that  owing  to  want  of  incidence  no  exchange  can  be 
made  between  them.* 

It  is  really  in  exchange  between  those  who  are  unknown 
to  each  other  and  do  not  expect  to  meet  each  other  again 
that  money  performs  its  most  indispensable  office  (as 
illu!«trated  in  Book  V.,  Chapter  II.).  The  use  of  money,  by 
which  the  traveler  can  easily  carry  with  him  the  means  of 
supplying  his  needs,  has  greatly  facilitated  traveling ;  yet 
in  the  bill  of  exchange,  the  letter  of  credit,  Cook's  coupons, 
and  the  book  of  certified  checks,  which  are  so  largely 
displacing  money  for  the  use  of  travelers,  we  come  back 
again  to  the  use  of  trust. 

Trust  or  credit  is  indeed  the  first  of  all  the  instrumen- 
talities that  facilitate  exchange.  Its  use  antedates  not 
merely  the  use  of  any  true  money,  but  must  have  been 

*  But  even  here  there  is  often  something  of  the  nature  of  exchange, 
although  it  may  lack  the  element  of  certainty.  When  a  boy,  passing 
through  a  street  in  Philadelphia  during  a  sudden  rain,  I  met  a  gen- 
tleman standing  in  a  doorway  and  proffered  him  the  shelter  of  my 
umbrella,  going  a  little  out  of  my  way  to  take  him  to  his  destination. 
As  we  parted  he  said,  "  You  and  I  are  not  likely  to  meet  agahi,  as  I 
am  a  stranger  here ;  but  one  good  turn  deserves  another,  and  I  will 
try  to  return  your  service  to  me  by  doing  such  a  service  for  some  one 
else,  telling  him  to  pass  it  along."  Possibly  that  little  kindly  service, 
which  I  would  have  forgotten  but  for  the  impression  his  words  made, 
may  be  "  passing  along  "  still.  Both  good  and  evil  pass  on  as  waves 
pass  on.  Yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  ii»  the  long  run,  good  outlives 
evil.  For  as  to  the  normal  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  evil  must 
bring  the  wider  and  more  permanent  pain,  the  impulse  to  its  per- 
petuation must  meet  the  gi-eatcr  friction. 


rs,  we  come  back 
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coeval  With  the  first  appearance  Of  man.  Truth,  love  sv-m 
pa%  are  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  only  that  wS 
them  man  could  never  have  emerged  from  the  savagTstate 
ba  tiiat  without  them  he  could  not  have  maintained  Mm 
self  even  in  a  savage  state.  If  brought  on  earth  ^f  W 
them  he  would  inevitably  have  been'ext^r^ted "y  M 
animal  neighbors  or  have  exterminated  himself 

Men  do  not  have  to  be  taught  to  trust  each  other,  excent 
where  they  have  been  deceived,  and  it  is  more  often  in  olr 
one-sided  civilization,  where  laws  for  the  collection  Z 
debts  have  weakened  the  moral  sanction  which  public 
opinion  naturally  gives  to  honesty,  and  a  deep  social 
injustice  bnngs  about  a  monstrous  inequahty  in  the 
^stribution  of  wealth,  and  not  among  primitive  peoples 
that  the  bond  is  of  tenest  required  to  back  the  simple  word 
So  natural  is  it  for  men  to  trust  each  other  that  even  the 
most  distrustful  must  constantly  trust  others 

And  trust  or  credit  is  not  merely  the  first  of  the  agencies 

1  w  T  «  *?'  '"^'^  '^  P"""^y '  ^*  y'^  i«'  ^  it  always 
has  been,  the  first  in  importance.  In  spite  of  ^ur  extensive 
use  of  money  in  effecting  exchanges,  what  is  accomplished 
by  It  IS  small  as  compared  with  what  is  accomplished  by 

«T  wi,^  .r  "'^"f  '^'^""^^^  "^«««y  i«  «ot  used  a^ 
ah,  while  the  great  volume  of  domestic  exchange  is  in 
eveiy  civihzed  country  carried  on  by  the  giving  and 
cancelation  of  credits.  As  a  matter  of  facfSe^mTst 
importent  use  of  money  to-day  is  not  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  though  that  is  its  primary  use.  It  is  that  of  a 
common  measure  of  value,  its  secondary  use.  Not  only 
this,  but  with  the  advance  in  civilization  the  tendency  is 
0  make  use  of  credit  as  money;  to  coin,  as  it  were.  Si 
nto  cuiTencj^  and  thus  to  bring  into  use  a  mediim  of 

frw  ^?T,  /?P*'^  ^^  ^^^y  circumstances  to  easy 

transfer  tha,n  metallic  money.  The  paper  money  so  largely 
m  use  m  all  civilized  countries  as  a  common  medium  of 
exchange  is  in  reality  a  coinage  of  credit  or  trust. 
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[SHOWma  THAT  THE  LAW  OP  GRA'nPYING  DESIRES  WITH 
THE  LEAST  EXERTION  PROMPTS  THE  USE  PROM  TIME  TO 
TIME  OP  THE  MOST  LABOR-SAVINa  MEDIUM  AVAU^LE. 

Money  not  an  invention,  but  developed  by  civilization-It  grows  with 
the  growth  of  exchanges-Exchange  first  of  general  commodities 
-  Ihen  of  the  more  convenient  commodities-Then  of  coin,  whose 
commodity  vaue  comes  to  be  f  orgotten-riustration  of  the  Ameri- 
can  trade  doUar-The  lessening  us^s  of  commodity  money  and 
extensions  of  credit  money-Two  elements  in  exchange  value  of 
metal  com :  intrinsic,  or  value  of  the  metal  itself,  and  seigniorage- 
Meaning  of  seigniorage-Exchange  value  of  paper  money  is  seign- 
lorage-Use  of  money  not  for  consumption,  but  exchange-Propri- 
etary articles  as  mediums  of  exchange-Mutilated  coins-Debased 
eoinage-When  lessening  metal  value  in  coins  does  not  lessen 
circulatmg  value-This  the  reason  why  paper  money  exchanges 
equally  with  metal  money  of  like  denomination.]  i        **"''''°K'' 

"VTONEY  is  not  an  invention,  but  rather  a  natural 
XTJ.  growth  or  development,  arising  in  the  progress 
of  civihzation  from  common  perceptions  and  common 
needs.  The  same  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  which 
prompts  to  eschange,  the  law  by  which  we  seek  to  satisfy 
our  desires  with  the  least  exertion,  prompts  us  with  the 
growth  of  exchanges  to  adopt  as  a  medium  for  them  the 
most  labor-saving  instruments  available. 

»  ^«pwt  of  chapter  heading  within  brscketa  not  In  MS. -H.G   Jb 

812  ■'     ' 
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co^oS:Te  IIXZZ^'^'-''^^-  But"! 
from  the  first  the  v.^^mim^^^T^Tr''''  '^'^  ^^^^d 
that  office  and  serving  a^Ta^^  tl^nrT^ 
other  commodities  but  for  direct  services  """^^  ^^' 

But  commodities  (under  whiph  r,o»v, 

movable  products  of  Uow^hasrhT  '"'^'^f^  "" 
long  as  they  retain  the  caiacitrof  mintfl  '"^'/^^"^  ^^ 
greatly  differ  in  their  avaSabSftv  a^^  ^  /  ""  ^'"^''^ 
Those  best  fitted  for  thaHse  a^e  th^«  V^.'^'^^°^«- 
perishable,  which  can  be  Is  teaXa-ed  fl^^^^^^^^  'T 
hand  and  moved  from  nlaPA  ^7  \  ^        ,  ^^^  ^^^^  *» 

uniform  in  their  Ses  Ind  ^o^^f''  "''  "''' 

structure,  so  tiat  thev  1!  1  .-^''"'^^"''^^'^^in  their 
tainty  and  Med  and  !"f^.^V«  T'*'^  ^*^  °^«st  cer- 
whose  value  rsfro^ther^^^^^  ""^  '\'''''  ^^«*^'  ^^^ 
most  quickly  reco^Jd       ^    """^  "''  ""'''  ^"^^^  «"d 

In  proportion  as  these  qualities  are  nnii^A  • 

modity  there  is  a  natural  tendencv  to  if«^       "" '"''"  '^"^■ 

for  the  exchange  of  other  Im^TLa!.'  "''  ^'  ^  ^^^ium 

tothewiderknLlfdg^:,^^^^^^^  again 

In  primitive  societies,  or  in  the  oTtS  of      .r^^""' 

inconvenient  one  ^TinomH^^?^^'^'''^^''^^''''^^o*i 
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the  metals,  and  particularly  the  precious  metaJs,  so  well 
m  all  the  requirements  of  a  medium  of  exchange,  that 
wherever  they  have  become  weU  known  mankind  have 
applied  them  to  this  use.    At  first  they  were  doubtless 
weighed,  and  perhaps  tested,  with  every  passage  from 
hand  to  hand;  but  as  their  use  for  purposes  of  exchange 
became  more  common,  the  same  desire  to  economize  labor 
which  leads  the  baker  t(  give  his  bread  the  form  and  shape 
of  loaves  or  rolls,  and  the  tobacconist  or  tea-dealer  to  put 
up  his  commodities  into  uniform  packages,  must  soon  have 
led  to  the  running  of  the  metals  used  as  media  of  exchange 
into  pieces  of  definite  weight  and  purity,  so  that  they  may 
be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  without  the  trouble  of 
weighing  and  testing  them.     To  make  these  pieces  of 
circular  form,  since  that  is  the  most  convenient  and  the 
least  subject  to  abrasion  in  handling,  and  to  afford  evidence 
that  th'o  :  et  retained  their  original  substance  by  stamping 
their  mki  ivA^  edges,  are  obvious  devices  that  seem  to  have 


exchange  for  them.  The  armor  of  Diomede,  gays  Homer  cost  onlv 
mne  oxen;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  an  hundred  oxenT'  ^ 

erinn'jS  ^  ^^ •'  ^"^«'^«  «°°«Pted  this  statement,  closer  consid- 
a  ;  e  of  P  Jtir"^""''  ",!.  ?'*  *^'  inconvenience  attaching  to  such 
a  use  of  cattle  never  could  have  permitted  them  to  take  the  place  of 

x'nThTmtdw' ?;*"?"? °'^°"^''  ^^-^'^^^  of  thearts  a'tmed 
Gainl^  "f  Tf^  *^'  "''  °'  °^'*'^'  '"^^^y-  '''^•i  tte  Marquis 

Gamier  has  contended  that  the  oxen  spoken  of  were  really  cols. 

aUurnsTnTomr«"  ""''  *''  -ly  alternative  to  supposing  that  the 

sure  of  value  In  nT"""  "^'^T"  "'  "^''^^"^^  '^"'^  '^"^^^^  ^'^■ 
ZlZiSi         .    «'-<iinary  speech,  and  especially  in  poetry,  wLIch 

slaves  hav^aTw    'I' "''""^^ 

wS  or  Lt    ^%  r  "''•*  "^  '"'^^"^  '^  ^"^«  ''"t  striking  idea  o 
the  rir  T*^  I*  '"""'  **'•  "'^'•^  reasonable  so  to  understand 

^ommod  r''  °'  "°"*''^.'  ^^*^"  '^^"^  *«  '^^^  '^'^  as  proof  tha 
tie  e^r  „^!:rr'°r''"*  ''  ^""'^'^  P'««^'^«  ^°^  ''^^^'^^  as  cat- 
8  common  ^t  f""™  *^«  P°«"i«^  «f  a°  article  of  exchange  to  that  of 
Its  common  meaium  and  measure. 
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been  adopt  .d  wherever  sufficient  skill  in  the  arts  had  been 
attained  and  the  metals  were  in  this  way  used.  Ar^d  thu" 
by  a  natural  development  in  use,  a  commodity  pe.  Z 
adapted  to  the  purpose  becomes,  in  the  shape  ot  od 
money,  the  commodity  which  serves  as  a  mod  i  of 
exchange  and  measure  of  value  for  all  commodities' and 
services,  and  which  has  been  in  use  among  peoples  of  the 
most  advanced  civilization  for  long  ages  and  stiJl  remains 
in  use,  though  not  in  exclusive  use,  to  our  day 

But  while  til    first  purpose  of  coinage  is,  we  may  safelv 
assume  to  save  the  trouble  of  weighing  and  testing  the 
commodity  which  has  become  a  common  medium  of 
exchange,  the  general  use  of  these  coins  as  giving  evidence 
of  weight  and  purity  must  graduaUy  have  the  effect  of 
transferring  the  quality  of  ready  exchangeability  from  the 
commodity  to  the  coin.    The  habit  of  weighing  and  testing 
passes  away ;  even  the  amount  of  the  commodity  embodied 
m  the  coin  is,  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  use  it 
forgotten  or  not  iieeded;  and  the  shape,  size,  color  and 
devices  of  the  coin  become  the  things  that  give  it  circula- 
tion.    An  American  Eagle,  or  ten-dollar  piece,  contains  so 
many  grams  of  gold  of  a  certain  fineness,  and  exchanges 
at  the  value  of  the  gold.    But  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of 
those  who  use  this  coin,  and  who  know  its  value  in  rela- 
tion  to  other  things  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  buying 
and  sellmg  know  how  many  grains  of  gold  it  contains 
A  man  with  a  ten-dollar  gold  piece  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  the  United  States  in  fairly  exchanging  it  for  anytliing 
he  may  happen  to  want,  but  he  would  find  much  difficulty 
m  fairly  exchanging  the  same  quantity  of  gold  in  the 
shape  of  dust  or  of  an  ingot,  anywhere  except  at  a  mint 
or  with  a  bullion  dealer. 

A  curious  evidence  of  this  tendency  to  accept  the  sign 
rather  than  the  substance  is  given  in  the  history  of  the 
American  trade  dollar.    For  many  years  much  of  the  ex- 
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port  of  sUver  to  China  has  been  in  the  shape  of  Mexican 
dollars,  the  stamp  of  which  has  become  known  there  as 
evidencing  a  certain  weight  of  silver.  Thinking  that  it 
might  take  the  place  in  China  of  the  Mexican  coin  the 
American  government  in  1874  coined  what  was  called  a 
trade  dollar.  It  was  a  better  finished  and  handsomer  coin 
than  the  Mexican  dollar,  and  contained  a  greater  weight  of 
silver.  But  the  Chinese  preferred  a  coin  whose  look  they 
had  become  familiar  with,  to  one  that  was  new  to  them, 
even  though  the  latter  was  of  greater  intrinsic  value.  The 
attempt  was  a  failure,  and  after  an  instructive  domestic 
experience,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  speak  of  here, 
the  coinage  of  the  trade  dollar  was  stopped. 

Now  this  transfer  of  ready  exchangeability  from  the 
commodity  to  the  coin,  with  the  accompanying  relegation 
of  the  commodity  itself  to  the  same  position  in  exchange 
held  by  other  commodities,  which  takes  place  as  a  result 
of  the  use  of  coin  money,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
leading  ultimately  to  a  complete  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  money  used. 

In  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals  the  use  of  com- 
modities as  a  medium  of  exchange  seems  to  have  reached 
its  highest  foi-m.  But  the  very  same  qualities  which  of 
all  commodities  best  fit  the  precious  metals  for  this  use, 
attach  or  may  attach  in  still  higher  degree  to  sometiii:;g 
wliich,  having  no  material  form,  may  be  passed  from  person 
to  person  or  place  to  place  without  inconvenience  from 
bulk  or  weight,  or  danger  of  injury  from  accident,  abrasion 
or  decay.  This  something  is  credit  or  obligation.  And 
as  the  advance  of  civilization  goes  on,  the  same  tendency 
to  seek  the  gratification  of  desire  with  the  least  exertion, 
which  with  a  certain  advance  of  civilization  leads  to  tlie 
development  of  commodity  money,  leads  with  its  further 
advance  to  the  utilization  of  credit  as  money. 

Movement  in  this  direction  may  be  distingtiished  along 
three  lines:  1— The  admixture  in  coinage  of  obligation 
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value  with  production  value.  2 -The  use  of  obligation 
or  credit  as  representing  an  economizing  conniiodifcy 
money.    3— The  use  of  pure  credit  money. 

We  are  here  considering  only  money.  Not  only  Ls  credit 
a  facilitator  of  exchange  before  money  of  any  kind  is 
developed,  but  the  same  social  progi-ess  which  shows  itself 
in  the  development  of  money  also  shows  itself  in  the 
extension  of  credit.  If  the  use  of  money  supersedes  the 
use  of  credit  in  some  exchanges,  it  is  only  where  the  use 
of  credit  is  difficult  and  inconvenient ;  and  in  faeiUtating 
exchanges  over  wider  areas  than  the  use  of  the  primitive 
forms  of  credit  would  have  been  equal  to,  it  also  increases 
that  mutual  knowledge  and  mutual  desire  to  exchange 
that  are  necessary  to  the  extension  of  credit.  Although  the 
primary  and  local  function  of  money  is  that  of  affording 
a  common  medium  of  exchange,  its  secondary  function  of 
affording  a  common  measure  of  values  soon  becomes  of 
greater  importance,  and  the  extension  of  credits  in  our 
modern  civilization  is  far  more  striking  and  important 
than  the  extensions  in  the  use  of  money  as  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Though  the  use  of  any  particular  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  is  still  local,  the  money  of  any  one 
country  circulating  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  other 
countries,  yet  the  development  of  credits  has  been  such 
that  the  exchange  of  commodities  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  among  peoples  using  different  moneys  as  mediums  of 
exchange,  is  conducted  by  means  of  it.  But  what  we  are 
considering  now  is  not  this  development  of  commercial 
credits,  but  the  way  in  which  the  use  of  commodity  money 
passes  into  the  use  of  credit  money ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
way  in  which  the  coinage  of  production  value  into  a 
convenient  medium  of  exchange  passes  into  the  coinage 
of  obljrration  values. 

Th'i  d  imand  for  any  metal  in  exchange  is  at  first,  like 
the  '  :iiv,nd  for  other  things  in  excliange,  a  demand  for 
consrmrHon;   and   its  value  or  rate  of  exchange,  is 
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determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  it  in  merchantable 
form.  As  one  or  anotlier  of  the  metals  began  to  come 
into  use  as  a  medium  of  exclmuge,  the  largest  demand  for 
it  would  doubtless  for  some  time  still  be  for  consumption, 
and  any  change  in  the  fonn  of  the  metal  made  to  fit  it  for 
this  new  use  would  at  first  entail  little  or  no  greater  cost 
than  that  of  the  ordinarily  merchantable  form.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  metal  used  as  nioney  would  at  first  be  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  same  metal  intended  for  conbump- 
ticn.  But  when  coinage  fairly  began,  something  more  of 
labor  would  bo  required  to  produce  the  stamped  and 
finished  coin  than  to  produce  the  mere  ingot  of  merchant- 
able shape. 

Hence  tliere  are,  or  may  be,  two  elements  in  tne 
exchange  value  of  metal  coin— (1)  the  intrinsic  value,  or 
value  of  the  metal  itself,  which  is  governed  by  the  cost  of 
producing  it  in  merchantable  form;  and  (2)  the  cost  of 
changing  it  from  that  form  into  the  foim  of  finished  coin. 
This  second  element,  the  charge  for  coinage,  is  called 
seigniorage,  from  the  idea  that  the  coining  of  money  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  deemed  a  function  of  the 
sovereign— the  seignior  or  lord— as  represp^^'^tive  of 
organized  society  or  the  state. 

There  are  two  different  ways  in  which  it  .las  been 
customary  to  pay  for  turning  a  merchantable  r  aterial 
into  a  finished  product.  Thus :  From  lime  immemorial 
until  the  present  when  machinery  has  begun  to  revolu- 
tionize industrial  methods,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  man 
who  wanted  a  suit  of  clothes  to  buy  the  material,  take  it 
to  a  tailor,  and  pay  him  for  the  work  of  making  it  into  a 
suit.  The  tailor  was  not  presumed  to  keep  any  of  the  clotli , 
and  if  he  did  so  it  was  called  "  cabbage."  During  the 
same  time  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  universal  custom  for 
the  miller  to  get  his  pay  by  keeping  a  part  of  the  material 
brought  him  for  conversion.    The  farmer  or  purchaser 
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brought  his  grain  to  the  mill,  receiving  back  less  than  its 
equivalent  in  meal,  the  difference  being  the  toll  that  tbo 
miller  retained  for  the  service  of  grinding.  The  manu- 
facturer who  is  now  succeeding  both  the  old  tailor  and 
the  old  miller  buys  the  material  and  sells  the  finished 
product. 

Now  the  conversion  of  metal  into  coin  seems  always  to 
have  been  paid  for  in  the  same  way  as  the  conversion  of 
grain  into  meal  or  flour,  by  a  toll  or  deduction  in  the 
return.  This  toll  or  seigniorage  may  be  less  or  more  than 
the  actual  cost  of  coinage.  It  is  what  the  lord  or  state, 
who  has  the  pole  privilege  of  coinage,  chooses  to  take  for 
it;  ♦he  difference  between  the  rate  at  which  metal  is 
received  or  bought  at  the  mint  and  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
returned  or  issued  in  coin. 

Had  the  coinage  of  metal  into  money  been  left  to  the 
free  competition  of  individual  enterprise,  the  charge  for 
this  conversion  would  have  tended  to  the  lowest  point  at 
which  coin  could  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  demand.  But  so  f..\x  as  we  can  see  this  has 
never  been  the  case.  The  primary  object  of  coinage  being 
the  certification  of  weight  and  fineness,  that  is  obviously 
best  assured  by  the  stamp  of  th'-  highest  and  most  widely 
known  authority,  that  of  the  sovereign  or  state.  Where 
coiuage  is  thus  monopolized  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign, 
the  element  of  seigniorage  in  the  value  of  coin  may  be 
eliminated  altogether  by  the  agreement  or  practice  of  the 
sovereign  to  return  in  coin  the  full  amount  of  metal 
brought  to  his  mints,  as  is  to-day  the  case  in  some  countries 
with  some  metals ;  or  it  may  be  extended  so  as  to  become 
the  most  important  of  the  two  elements  in  the  value  of 
coin  by  the  refusal  of  the  sovereign  to  coin  on  other  terms 
and  the  exclusion  or  refusal  of  other  coinage.  Indeed, 
by  the  selection  of  some  very  cheap  commodity  for  the 
material  of  coinage,  it  may  become  practically  the  only 
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element  of  value.  For,  as  Ricardo  pointed  out,  the  whole 
exchange  value  of  paper  money  may  be  considered  as  a 
charge  for  seigniorage. 

The  reason  of  this  fact  that,  the  issuance  of  money  being 
a  monopoly,  the  element  of  intrinsic  value  may  be  partially 
or  entirely  eliminated  without  loss  of  usefulness,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  peculiar  use  of  money.  The  use  of  other 
commodities  is  in  consumption.  The  use  of  money  is  in 
exchange.  Thus  the  intrinsic  character  of  money  is  of  no 
moment  to  him  who  receives  it  to  circulate  again.  The 
only  question  that  he  is  concerned  with  is  as  to  the 
readiness  of  others  to  receive  it  from  him  when  he  wants 
in  his  turn  to  pass  it  on.  And  this  readiness  where  coined 
money  comes  into  use  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange 
is  associated  with  coinage,  which  becomes  the  badge  or 
stamp  of  circulation. 

There  are  to-day  certain  commodities  having  a  large 
and  wide-spread  sale  in  neatly  put  up  packages  under  pro- 
prietary names,  such  as  Pears'  Soap,  Cohnan's  Mustard, 
Royal  Baking  Powder,  and  so  on.  The  reputation  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  of  contents  which  has  been  secured 
for  the  packages  bearing  such  a  trade-mark  gives  their 
manufacturers  proprietary  profits  often  very  considerable 
that  are  analogous  to  seigniorage.  For  a  short  time  and 
to  a  small  extent  these  profits  might  be  increased  by 
decreasing  the  quality  of  the  goods.  Those  who  bought 
them  to  sell  again  would  at  first  be  unconscious  of  the 
difference  and  would  buy  as  before.  But  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  hands  of  purchasers  for  consumption,  the 
difference  would  be  detected  and  the  demand  would 
decline,  for  the  demand  of  those  who  bny  such  things  to 
sell  again  springs  from  the  demand  of  those  who  buy  for 
consumption. 

But  (and  the  expedients  resorted  to  in  times  of  sudden 
and  acute  monetary  scarcity  may  suggest  this)  let  us 
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imagine  some  such  proprietary  nacked  nrt Join  ♦ 
use  as  the  medium  of  exchaZr  The  bert  ",T  '°'J 
caused  by  the  new  and  wider  use  wou^d  c^k^    f  '^'"'"^^ 
of  the  trade-mark,  bv  reJinfTn  ,' ^''^^ '''"*«"' 

would  have  exclus^Ve  int.  I  .^  '''^^'^^  ''^  ^'^'«^  they 
artiele  so  fir  abov7S.ro?'^^^^^^^  "^  ''''  '""'''  '''  ''^ 

it  would  pass  outo^use  f^  trS  '7T''l'  ^'^^ 
the  demand  for  it  as  a  medhim      fv  ?  ''?  ^"°°  ^' 

would  have  use  for  that  pt'^e  ^.^^^^  -utmued  it 
trade-mark  could  not  merdv  CI'  .,  '^'''"''''  "^  ^^« 
with  impunity  reduL  Tw 

eontents^f  tLi;::::^  ri^Lr::^;-;^ 

smec  every  acceptance  of  a  tljinc  in  evLnL 
a  purc..ase  of  it,  and  every  tS ^^f  ? ^  l"  ^t  :^ 
an  obhgat.oa  or  in  return  for  any  other  thing  fsTrea H  v 
a  sale,  the  entire  demand  for  un  article  used  onlv  as  a 
medmm  of  exchange  would  be  wif>,  n  vin J  /  u 
sale- would  be  a  demand  of  mX^o^r  ^  ^ ^^^^^ 
not  concerued  with  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  whl  iw  buv 
to  sell  again,  but  only  with  its  salability  ^   ^ 

In  the  illustration  I  have  used,  the  possibility  of  les. 
senmg  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the  packages  ^4ho^ 
lessening  their  value  as  a  nu^dium  of  exchange  Ts  Ipend 
ent  on  their  having  passed  out  of  use  for'on  umSt 
and  the  demand  for  them  being  entirely  the  dTmand 
for  use  m  exchange.  For,  so  long  as  any  part Tthe 
demand  was  a  demand  for  consumption,  the  lessen^L  n? 
commodity  value  would,  by  checking  the  to  taX^^^^^^ 
operate  at  once  to  reduce  value  not  merely  of  thrna^ 

"to^thTr;^'^"'r  '''''  P-*  "-'^  fo^exchangr 
th«  Z,!    1  f'  .'^^""^•^  >"«"^y  being  commoditv  money 

a  demand  for  consumption.    In  the  simpler  staee  of  fh« 
or  melted  into  plate,  adornments,  ornaments,  ete.    And 
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.„«♦  «f  ill  uerhaps,  it  would  continue  to  be  used 
more  important  stiUpernaps.  ^^^^^  countries. 

as  a  commodity  in    he  exchang       ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^^^^^ 

It  is  r^f  Va  far  wider  a^ea  of  diffusion  wlien  inter- 
sovereigns  had  a  far  ^^^^^^  ^^;  ^^an  it  is  now.  For, 
national  commerce  was  inu^h^e^^^^^^^^  ^_^^^  ^^^^ 

relatively  greater  than  now.  American 

Now,  the  demand  for  com  ^-^^^^^^^^^  ,,,  „,«  in 
gold  sent  to  England  like  the  ^e^^n  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

the  arts,  is  a  demand  ^^^^ ^^^^^^  *''*';:  aggregate  demand 
quickly  show  i^-^/^;J^:!rrr^dSu  of  the  com- 
and  consequently  of  v'^"^' "P^"  *V  g^rictty  the  workmen 
„.odity  value  of  ^^^^l^^Z^X^'^  ^^^  d«™  '' 
of  the  mints  were  «f  ^'^ J^J'^Seriorating  their  coinage, 
sovereigns  who  <^ontern^^^^^'^^^<^^,  ^^^  .^  ^^^^,  ,, 
But  still  more  important  ^!  ^^^  '?^  ^^^^    i^  intrinsic 
teep  up  the  value  of  com  ^^^  /;-t^^^^^      limited, 
value  it  is  necessary  that  the  supp  y  ^^^ 

But  the  sovereigns,  ^^«*!^.f  .Pj^ebasing  their  coinage 
have  resorted  to  the  ^'-f /^^^^f  ^^^^^^  It  turning  the 
have  generaUy  done  so  for  the  P^  ^^^^  ^hat  of 

same  amount  of  metal  ^^^^  rj^^i^^'^'ekculation  with  the 
keeping  the  same  amount  oi^'^^^    ^^  ^^sist  the  temp- 

dtacorning  >«»  »«.f°™ J^,  ta  emM^n.8  the  accepted 
„o„ey  had  made  .ts  «gn=  ^^Lm  hand  to  haad 
tokenB  of  value^^  thay  t  pa^  ^^ 

without  testing  and  usuauy  witu 
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that  coins  that  had  lost  something  of  their  intrinsic  value 
by  abrasion  contnued  to  pass  current,  must  hZ  muSe 
dipping  and  fllhng  and  swatting,  early  devices  ofThe 
cunning,  which  raised  figures  and  milled  edges  would  not 
prevent  unlesssupplemeuted  bysuch  inercanfilestipulat  on 
or  legislative  enactment  a.  secured  common  agreement  not 
to  accept  such  coins.  This  of  itself  would  show  that  £ 
circulating  value  of  a  coin  did  not  as  a  matter  of  faJt 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  material  it  contained 

Tnus  to  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  sovereigns 
who  seem  everywhere  to  have  assumed  from  the  Lt 
exclusive  privilege  of  coining,  it  must  have  seemed  an 
easy  and  safe  economy  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  coin  by 
substituting  for  its  material  some  part  of  cheaper  metel 
Hence  came  those  numerous  and  repeated  re.luctions  in 

In  .  \  /''°'  r.^"?^  "^^  ^  "^«^^^«<i  feature  in  aS 
monetary  history,  which  have  reduced  the  English  pound 

sterhng  to  but  a  fraction  of  its  original  oauivalencera 
sXeS  dterc^  ''^'''''''  '-'  ^-^^*  «^-  '^ 

«J!  ^*\*«^i^«  P"««iP«l  and  most  important  coinage  is 
concerned,  these  attempts  have  from  time  to  time  ended 
m  disaster,  and  in  the  final  reunion  of  circulating  vjue 

drawal  of  the  debased  coin  and  a  recoinage,  or  more 
frequenUy  by  the  lowering  of  the  circulating  vdue  t^h^ 
level  of  the  commodity  value. 

me?t'nf  !iZr''  ''  ^""^  a  necessary  result  of  a  debase- 
ment of  coinage,  as  is  so  often  assumed.  A  less  valuable 
me  a  may  be  substituted  in  a  coin  for  a  more  valuable 
metal  without  lessening  the  circulating  vnlne,  pravided- 
and  this  IS  the  essential  condition  -  it  continues  to 
be  as  hard  for  those  who  use  the  coin  in  exchanges  to 
get  the  one  as  it  was  to  get  the  other;  or  in  other  wordB 
that  It  continues  to  represent  the  same  exertion 
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For  all  exchange  is  really  the  exchange  of  labor,  and 
the  rate  ut  which  uU  things  tend  to  exchange  for  all  other 
things  is  determined  by  the  relative  difficulty  of  obtaining 
them.  That  a  ten  pound  note  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
having  practically  no  intrinsic  value,  will  exchange  for 
ten  gold  sovereigns,  having  an  intrinsic  value  of  that 
amount  of  gold— that  a  five  dollar  note  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  having  no  intrinsic  value ;  five  silver 
dollars,  having  an  intrinsic  value  of  something  like  two 
dollars  and  a  half;  and  a  five  dollar  piece,  having  an 
intrinsic  value  of  five  dollars,  will  exchange  in  this  country 
for  each  other  or  for  the  same  amount  of  commodities  or 
services  of  any  kind,  is  because  the  difficulty  of  getting 
these  things,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  exertion  ordinarily 
required  to  obtain  them,  is  precisely  the  same.  Should  it 
become  in  the  slightest  degree  harder  to  get  one  of  these 
things  than  the  others,  this  will  show  itself  in  a  change  of 
the  rate  at  which  they  exchange.  In  this  case  we  say  that 
the  one  commands  a  premium  or  that  the  others  bear  a 
discount. 

The  difficulty  of  procurement  which  brings  to  the  same 
value  the  gold  coin,  silver  coin  and  notes  spoken  of,  so 
that  they  will  exchange  for  each  other  or  for  equal  quan- 
tities of  other  things,  is,  though  of  the  same  intensity,  of 
different  kinds.  In  the  gold  coin,  it  is  the  difficulty  of 
mining,  refining  and  transporting  the  metal  (for  neither  in 
Great  Britain  nor  in  the  United  States  does  the  govern- 
ment make  any  charge  or  exact  any  seigniorage"  for  the 
coinage  of  gold).  In  the  silver  coin,  it  is  partly  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  metal  and  partly  the  difficiUty  imposed 
by  the  only  terms  on  which  the  government  will  coin  silver 
dollars— or  in  other  words,  by  the  seigniorage  it  demands. 
In  the  notes,  it  is  the  difficulty  imposed  by  the  restrictions 
on  the  issuance  of  such  notes— or,  as  it  may  be  considered, 
all  seigniorage.  Wliat  in  short,  gives  to  the  paper  notes 
or  coins  of  small  intrinsic  value  the  same  exchange  value 
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as  tlie  gold  coin,  is  that  M,^  ' 

and  important  coin,  without  .i        '^"^"''  "^  ""^  princinnl 
i«  not  the  impossibiH^':;  ,^:^^^^^^^^ 
sovereigns  who  have  attempL  t^    •"/  ""  ^"^*  ".at  th. 
could  not,  observe  the  necZrv  .     rt  "^^'  ''"^  I'*''-J'«I>« 
strict  limitation  of  supply     ^7?^''"^ '^^  «"^'«««mL 
sovereigns,  whether  princes  or  .   *^'  ^"'T^o^e  of  the 
coinage  has  been,  or  „Le;;j;jr^^^        '"  -basing 
become,  not  an  attempt  to  rako«^  *^' *??*«"«"  !'«« 
serve  for  the  same  quantity  oTcorb?^  value  in  metal 
quantity  of  coin  on  the  same  vairr'      \  ,°  '''""  ^  ^'•^«t«'- 
of  restricting  the  suppTy  o/S  to^Jf"'  .^^"-"-^ead 
demand  for  its  use  as  a  mediumnJ       .'  P"'''*  ^^^''^^  ^''^ 
up  its  exchange  value  l^^Z.f:^ltT  ^""^'  ^^^^^ 
mtnnsic  value,  they  proceeded  ^0!     *     ''''°'"^  ^'^  ^t" 
on  a  faUing  demand  and  mpf  ff  •    '  *°  '"'''*''^  «'^PPJy 
of  circulating  va^ue  CLT'-       '°'^*"'^'^  ^^^preciation 
no  matter  how  mth   h     1^^^^^^        «^  ^^"PP^y.  «o  that 
reduced,  its  circulating  vZtCwlf^  ^'  "'^  ^^^^  ^^ 

[Principle  same  an  fhof  ™.i  •  1. 
as3i«n.at.  Continental  monJy.etc.j:"""'''^  '^^preciation  in  French 

^^^  tt^^  ^:^  «'«  ^»of  intrinsic 

has  through  succeed  n;;r^^^^^^^^^ 
pound  sterling  to  but  a  f  rXn  of  1  ^         ^  "''  ^"^^'^^ 
to  a  pound  troy,  and  in  ot  W ?      .  •    ^^'"^^  equivalence 
a  still  greater  difference      '  ^°""*»eshas  brought  about 
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[showing  that  one  originates  in  valuk  from  produc- 
tion, THE  other  in  value  PROM  OBUGATION. 

Money  paculiarly  the  representative  of  value— Two  kinds  of  money 
In  the  more  highly  civilized  world— Commodity  money  and  value 
from  production— Credit  money  aud  value  from  obligation— Of 
credit  money— Of  commodity  money— Of  intrinsic  value— Gold 
coin  the  only  intrinsic  value  money  now  in  circulation  in  the 
United  Btates,  England,  France  or  Germany.]  ^ 

WHILE  value  is  always  one  and  the  same  power,  that 
of  commanding  labor  in  exchange,  there  are  as  we 
have  seen,  with  reference  to  its  sources,  two  diflFerent 
kinds  of  value— that  which  proceeds  from  production  and 
that  which  proceeds  from  obligation.  Now  money  is  pecu- 
liarly the  representative  of  value— the  common  medium  or 
flux  through  which  things  are  exchanged  with  reference 
to  their  value,  and  the  common  measure  of  value.  And 
corresponding  to  and  proceeding  from  this  distinction 
between  the  two  kinds  of  value,  there  are,  we  find,  two 
kinds  of  money  in  use  in  the  more  highly  civilized  world 
to-day— the  one,  which  we  may  call  commodity  money, 
originating  in  the  value  proceeding  from  production ;  and 
the  other,  which  we  may  call  credit  money,  originating  in 
the  value  proceeding  from  obligation. 

This  distinction  has  of  course  no  relation  to  differences 
of  denomination,  such  as  those  between  English  pounds, 

I  Merely  the  title  in  thia  heading  appean  In  MS.  —  H.  O.,  Jb. 
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French  franc8  and  American  dollars.     These  arc  Imt 
difl^^rences  of  nom.nclatur...    Nor  yet  docs  it  coincido 
with  differences  in  the  material  u«Ja  us  moncj'  i^    or 
mstancotha    between  metal  money  and  pape/mley 
J<or  while  all  paper  n.oney  iH  credit  mo^ey,  aU  metd 
money  .8  not  commodity  money.     What  I  understand  by 
commodity  money  is  money  which  exchanges  at  its  value 
as  a  commodity  that  is  to  say,  whicli  pas-sef  curren   at  no 
more  than  Its  "intrinsic  value,"  or  vLlue  of  the  matenal 
of  which  It  IS  composed.    Credit  money  is  money  which 
exchanges  at  a  greater  value  than  that  of  the  material  of 
which  I   IS  composed.    In  the  on  •  case  the  wh<.le  value  for 
wluch  the  money  exchanges  is  the  value  it  would  have  as 
a  commodity.    In  the  other  case  the  value  for  which  the 
money  exchanges  is  greater  than  its  commodity  value,  and 
hence  some  part  at  least  of  its  exchange  value  as  money  is 
given  to  It  by  credit  or  trust. 

For  instance,  a  man  who  exchang.^8  ten  dollars'  worth 
or  wheat  for  a  com  containing  ten  dollars'  worth  of  ijold 
makes  in  reality  a  bart;er.    He  exchanges  one  eommoditv 
for  an  equal  value  of  another  commodity,  crediting  or 
trusting  nobody,  but  having  in  the  coin  ho  has  received  a 
commodity  which,  irrespective  of  its  use  as  money,  has  an 
equid  value  to  that  he  gave.    But  the  man  who  exchanges 
ten  dollars'  worth  of  wheat  for  a  ten-dollar  note  receives 
for  a  commodity  worth  ten  dollars  what,  as  a  commodity 
hM  only  the  value  of  a  bit  of  paper,  a  value  practicallv 
infinitesimal.    Wliat  renders  him  willing  to  take  it  as  an 
equivalent  of  the  wheat  is  the  faith  or  credit  or  tnist  that 
he  can  m  turn  exchange  it  as  money  at  the  same  valuation. 
If  he  drops  the  coin  into  the  sea,  he  loses  value  to  the 
extent  of  ten  dollars,  and  the  sum  of  wealth  is  lessened  by 
that  amount.    If  he  bums  the  paper  note,  he  suffers  loss, 
to  the  value  of  ten  doUars,  but  he  alone ;  the  sum  of  wealth 
18  only  mfinitesimaUy  lessened.    Paper  money  is  in  truth 
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of  the  same  nature  as  the  check  or  order  of  an  individual 
or  corporation  except  (and  in  this  lies  the  difference  that 
makes  it  money)  that  it  has  a  wider  and  readier  credit. 
The  value  of  the  coin  of  full  intrinsic  value,  like  the  value 
of  the  v'heat,  is  a  value  that  comes  from  production.  But 
the  value  of  the  paper  money  is,  like  the  value  of  the  check 
or  order,  a  value  from  obligation. 

The  first  money  in  use  was  doubtless  a  commodity 
money,  and  there  are  some  countries  where  it  is  still  the 
principal  money,  and  places  perhaps  where  it  is  the  only 
money.  But  in  the  more  highly  civilized  countries  it  has 
been  very  largely  superseded  by  credit  money.  In  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  the  only  commodity  or  intrinsic 
value  money  now  in  circulation  is  the  gold  coinage  of  the 
United  States.  Our  silver  dollars  have  an  intrinsic  or 
commodity  value  of  only  some  fifty  cents,  and  the  value 
of  our  subsidiary  coinage  is  stiU  less.  That  they  circulate 
in  the  United  States  at  the  same  value  as  gold  shows  that 
their  exchange  value  has  no  reference  to  their  intrinsic 
value.  They  are  in  reality  as  much  credit  money  as  is  the 
greenback  or  tren,sury  note,  the  difference  being  that  the 
stamp,  which  evidences  their  credit  and  thus  secures  their 
circulation,  is  impressed  not  on  paper,  but  on  a  metallic 
material.  The  substitution  of  what  is  now  the  cheapest 
of  metaJs,  steel,  or  the  utter  elimination  of  intrinsic  value, 
would  not  in  the  slightest  lessen  their  circulating  value. 
What  is  true  of  the  United  States  in  this  respect  is  also 
true  of  England,  of  France,  of  Germany,  and  of  all  the 
nations  that  have  adopted  gold  as  the  common  measure  of 
value.  Their  only  commodity  money  is  certain  gold  coins ; 
their  other  coins  being  token  or  credit  money.  In  the 
countries  that  have  retained  silver  as  the  common  measure 
of  value  the  standard  coin  is  generally  commodity  money, 
but  the  subsidiary  coins,  having  less  intrinsic  value,  are  in 
reality  credit  money. 
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Btmct,  15-18,  291-292, 397-398- 
oobperate,  397-399.  ' 

Antinomy,  345-346,  348. 

Anstotle,  final  cause,  50 ;  defini 
tion  of  wealth,  132. 


Bisset,  Andrew,  natural  rights, 

Bohm-Bawerlf       ugen   V     Hno<. 
not  define  wealtf,  124;  teach 
^  wgs  of,  208-209.  '        ^" 

Bowen,    definition    of    wealth, 

"  ^niif""!""'  Encyclopaedia,"  old 
^^itical  economy  ^ead,  205- 

Buckle,  on  civilization,  25 ;  im- 
portance of  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  89;  selfishness  ! 
political  economy,  89-90, 

com%f  "^  -^"^^  i*«  ^-rnor 

Caimes,  J.  E.,  does  not  define 

wealtii,   124;predictioLa8  to 
political  economy,  179-181. 


Austrian  school,  displaced    the    Can^  nl    in  7°°™^'  ^^^^^l- 
classical    school,  1§4.  208-209       Toi    ,V«  ®,^t"»»°°s  as  to,   120- 
Q^R  9S0.  ,.„,.._   '„/„'^A.l"»-^09,       J21,  176-177;  meaning  fixed  in 

"Progress  and  PovAv"  9ii 


215,  252;  va!ue,'218ri52;  mar: 
ginal   utilities,  218    237;   ab- 

448^9     ^°'^°*^'»  "method  in, 

^*^n7.^'*°£'>  inductive  logic, 
»6-97;  right  reasoning,  139  ^ 
Idols  of  the  Forum,  3407  ' 

gain,  definition  of  wealth,  123 

o^^'-^®°!7  <^*'®y'  deduction 
and  induction,  93. 

W]?°369  "^'**^«''"  and  Font- 
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xTogress  and  Povertv  "  91 1 
1^0-271    298-300;   weSk  tha^ 
IS     called,    293-300;    all     Ta 
wealth,  294-295,  296';  but  all 
wealth  not,  294-295,  296;  paper 

I  '"°.°^L°«*'  299«-;  other  things 
^*' ^^297;  definition  of,  SI! 
g^?  296,  299  413;  the  third 
5?r  1°  production,  406,  413- 
irr-r^®"  it  may  aid  labor, 
414,  It  does  not  use  labor,  but 
18  used  by  labor,  414-415. 
TJ'  ?®°^  ^•'  induction  and 

f^^'^cT'   ^^^^'  protection- 
ism,  1C6. 
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Carlyle,  Thomas,  repugnance  to 
"dismal  science,"  88;  German 
thought  in  England,  196. 
Catallactics,  substitute  for  po- 
litical economy,  128-129. 
Cause,  reason  the  power  of  trac- 
ing its  relations,  29-^0,  33,  45- 
46;  power  that  apprehension 
of  its  relations  gives,  33-38; 
relative  meaning  of,  46-47; 
ultimate  or  sufficient  reason, 
48-49;  Aristotle  on  final. 
50 ;  doctrine  of  final,  50 ;  will 
or  spirit  the  only  explanation 
of  first  or  final,  51-64,  56-57, 
79,  and  called  God,  54,  57,  79; 
Mill's  confusion,  440-443. 
Chahners,  Dr.,  does  not  define 
wealth,  124;  of  natural  rights, 
186-187.  ,.    „ 

"Chambers'  Encyclopedia," 

death  of  old  political  econ- 
omy, 206-207. 
Christ,  Kingdom  of  Heaven  re- 
vealed to  babes,  139-140  ;  why 
He  sympathized  with  the  poor, 
306-307.  See  Jesus. 
Christianity,  made  to  soothe  the 

rich,  174. 
Civilization,  extensions  of  man  s 
powers  in,  19-23, 2&-43, 91 ;  rise 
of,  to  what  due,  20-22;  what  it 
means,  24-28, 37-38 ;  vagueness 
as  to  what  it  is,  24-25,  Guizot, 
25,  Buckle,  25 ;  its  relation  to 
the  state  or  body  politic,  25-28 ; 
to  the  body  economic  or  Greater 
Leviathan,  27-28,  118,  399-400, 
428 ;  origin  and  genesis  of,  29- 
38 ;  the  germ  of,  33-34 ;  used  as  a 
relative  term,  37 ;  justice,  high- 
est aspect  of,  35 ;  how  it  devel- 
ops, 39-43 ;  as  to  history  of,  37 ; 
extent  of  coSperation  in  mod- 
em, 20-22,  27,  36-38,  39-40,  43, 
325,  378-379,  426;  machinerv 
in,  379;  exchange  at  root  of, 
399-401 ;  cause  of  death  of,  439; 
ma^^js  no  changes  in  man  as 
man,  507. 
Clark,  definition  of  wealth,  123. 
Classical  school,  208. 


Commodity,  as  a  term  for  an  arti- 
cle of  wealth,  282. 

Compensation,  Mill  on,  137-138 ; 
Dove,  192-193;  Spencer,  192- 
193.  .   . 

Competition,  in  determining 
value,  251,  253;  office  of,  in 
production,  402-403 ;  the  life  of 
trade,  402,  403 ;  regarded  as  an 
evil,  402;  its  origin,  403;  a 
natural  law,  403. 

Confucius,  meaning  of  recipro- 
city, 306. 

Consequence,  meaning  of,  45-46; 
invariable  sequence,  46,  55-56, 
80,  435-436,  437 ;  of  laws  of  na- 
ture, 44-57,  80.  435-436,  437, 
440-443 ;  Mill's  improper  use  of 
word,  440-443. 

Consumption,  not  concerned  with 
distribution,  426. 

Cooperation,  gives  rise  to  civiliza- 
tion, 20-22,  27,  36-38,  39-40,43; 
meaning   in   current  political 
economy,  371,  audits  true  mean- 
ing, 372 ;  the  two  ways,  371-381 ; 
of  combination  of  effort,  372- 
373,  380;  of  division  or  sep- 
aration of  effort,  372-381;  of 
machinery,  379;  extent  of,  in 
modem  civilization,  325,  378- 
379,  426 ;  Smith  on  division  of 
labor,  182,  372,  374;  his  three 
heads,  380 ;  a  better  analysis, 
380-381 ;  its  two  kinds,  382-396 ; 
of  directed  or  conscious,  383- 
385, 391-393 ;  of  spontaneous  or 
unconscious,  385-396;    depen- 
dent on  exchange,  332,  378,  399, 
401;  intelligence  that  suffices 
for  one  impossible  for  the  other, 
385, 394-395 ;  conscious,  will  not 
suffice  for  the  work  of  the  un- 
conscious,   393-395;    this   the 
fatal  defect  of  socialism,  391- 
396;  the  spiritual  element  in 
production,    391,    cannot    be 
combined,  392 ;  man  power  and 
mind     power,    392-393;     the 
Greater  Leviathan,  22-23,  27- 
28,  36,  118,   395-396,   399-400, 
428 ;  all  living  things  engage  in, 
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399,  bees  and  ants  from  in- 
stinct,  397-399,  man  from  rea- 
son, 398-399. 

^^Po^I^u.^^'  astronomy  before, 
Ida ;  his  prudence,  168. 

Corn-laws,  significance  of  agita- 
tion  and  repeal  of,  175-176 

367^68"^         ^''^^^'  *°^  *™^' 

Credit,  its  office  in  exohantroa 

491^93,  504-511,  51?,  5S28: 

gaper  money    a   coinage   of,' 

Davis,  Noah  K.,  inductive  and 
deductive  logic,  98-99. 

Debt,  cannot  be  wealth,  137,  277- 
278 ;  value  from  obligation,  262- 
slavery,  262;  not  capital.  296. 

Deduction,  as  used  in  political 
economy,  92-100. 

Desire,  man's  reason  in  the  satis- 
faction of,  17-18;  cooperation 
or  the  Greater  Leviathan  in  the 
satisfaction  of,  22-23,  27, 36,  70, 
3/9;  reason  behind,  31-32;  ex- 
change springs  from,  37,  512 ; 
causal  relations,  50-51;  the 
prompter  of  man's  actions,  76, 
81-82,  247,  285,  326,  411,  and 
satisfaction  of,  the  end  and 
aim,  81-82,  83,  285,  326,  411; 
distribution  in  the  satisfaction 
of,  42  (-428;  man  could  not  ex- 
ist without,  83;  philosophies 
teaching  extinction  of,  83; 
working  and  stealing  in  the 
satisfaction  of,  71-73;  funda- 
mental law  of  political  econ- 

o^J'  '^&  ^^'  ^1'  ^'  254,  268, 
^-^J  width  and  importance  of 
S^^o,  ^i^  °'  political  economy, 
^J~®o;,^5  ^24-325;  many  kinas 
of,  82-83,  85,  247;  subjective 
and  objective,  material  and  im- 
material, 83-85 ;  and  value,  213- 
221,  245,  249,  252-256,  260,  261, 
268;  nature  and  measurement 
of,  246-247;  wealth  and  the 
satisfaction  of,  279-280,  285- 
292,  340,  357;  capital  and  the 
satisfaction  of,  293-297;  three 


modes  m  production  of  satis- 
mng,  332;  origin  of  competi- 
tion and,  403 ;  genesis  of  money 
and,  512-525.  ' 

Dickens,  Charles,  repugnance  to 
the  "dismal  science,"  88. 

Diminishing      returns,     alleged 

aw  of,  174,  335-338;  the  real 

law  ot,  340,   355-356,  357-364, 

oOB. 

Distribution,  current  confusion  as 
to  laws  of,  177,  460-461;  the 
laws  of,  and  their  correlation 
treated  in  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," 202;  of  value  from  obli- 
gation, 272;    includes  neither 

oo«"^.^^'^*?^*°°   ^^^  exchange, 
326,  400,  425-426,  nor  taxation 
426,  nor  consumption,  426 ;  der- 

ioo*'?.S.  ^^^  "«^»  of  the  word, 
4JJ-4J9 ;  original  meaning,  434: 
nature  of,  430-439;  a  continual 
tion    of    production,  426-427 
438-439;  deals  with  future  pro- 
duction, 438-439,  and  affected 
through    production,    446-447 
453;  laws  of,  belong  to  the  nat- 
ural order,  428 ;  not  concerned 
with  human  laws,  432,  but  so 
taught  by  classical  school,  430- 
435 ;  Mill's  confusion,  430-435. 
440-443,  447-449,  455-459;  coml 
mon  perception  of  this,  440-449 ; 
concerned  with  natural  laws. 
435-439,  450-451,  454-459;  relai 
tion  to  the  moral  law,  437-438, 
451-453 ;  of  the  death  of  civili- 
zation, 439 ;  human  will  power- 
less to  affect,  443-447 ;  the  gi-eat 
laws  of,  444;   real  difference 
from  the   law  of  production, 
450-453;  of  property,  454-459 ; 
causes  of  confusions  as  to  pron- 
erty,  460-469.  *^    ^ 

Dollar,  trade,  the  American,  515- 
516.  ' 

Dove,  Patrick  Edward,  on  natural 
rights,  189-194;  compensation, 
192-193.  ' 

Diipont  de  Nemours,  suggested 
Physiocrats'  name,  145n.  See 
Physiocrats. 
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Economio,  as  used  for  politico- 
economic,  66 ;  tiie  unit,  69. 
Economio  bodv,  how  evolved  and 
developed,  20-23,  35-37,  118, 
395-396,  428;  gives  rise  to  and 
takes  name  from  body  politic, 
25-28 ;  growth  of  knowledge  an 
aspect  of,  39-40,  41-43;  how 
political  economy  relates  to, 
68-73. 

Economics,  substituted  for  po- 
litical economy,  128-130 ;  what 
it  teaches,  207. 

i>onomist8,  the  French.  See 
Physiocrats. 

Ego,  what  it  is,  47, 69 ;  its  depen- 
dence on  matter,  84-85 ;  desire 
a  quality  of  the,  246 ;  determina- 
tion of  value  and  the,  252. 

Elements.    See  Factor. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  and  monopo- 
Ues,  278. 

Ener^,  what  it  is  in  philosophy, 
9;  its  correlative  elements  or 
factors,  9-10;  man, but  passing 
manifestation  of,  13-14;  its 
I>lace  in  the  world,  77,  80. 

Evil,  outlived  by  good,  510». 

Evolution,  profound  truth  of,  85. 

Exchange,  now  reason  impels  to, 
35-37 1  not  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  political  economy,  425- 
426 ;  law  of  diminishing  returns 
in  production  and,  3^ ;  co5p- 
eration  and,  332,  378,  399,  401 ; 
none  of  the  animals  but  man, 
397-399;  and  the  Greater  Le- 
viathan, 35-36,  399-400 ;  at  the 
root  of  civilization,  399-401; 
even  slavery  involves  it,  400; 
motive  of  tne  primary  postu- 
late of  political  economy,  401 ; 
money  the  common  medium  of, 
495-503;  all,  is  really  the  ex- 
change of  services  or  com- 
modities, 513-524. 

Exchangeability,  comes  from 
value,  235-249. 

Exchanges,  credit  in,  491-493, 
504-511,  517,  526-528. 

Exchanging,  its  place  in  produc- 
tion, 325-3^,  331-332, 354, 397- 


401,  414,  426;  highest  of  the 
three  forms  of  production,  400; 
not  a  part  of  distribution,  400, 
425-426. 

Exertion,  fundamental  law  of  po- 
litical economy  and,  86-91,  99, 
254, 268, 332 ;  positive  and  nega- 
tive, 245-249;  desire  prompts, 
246 ;  value  a  relation  to,  228- 
234,  242,  244-249,  253-256,  257- 
269,  275,  497-501,  503;  manifes- 
tations of,  become  the  common 
measures  of  value,  501-503; 
wealth  a  result  of  human,  285, 
287-288;  but  all  human,  not 
wealth,  285-287 ;  essential  idea 
of  wealth,  292,  293 ;  higher  pow- 
ers of,  295-296,  369;  all  that 
political  economy  includes,  301- 
303 ;  spacial  law  and,  360,  363, 
365-366 ;  time  and,  368-370 ;  co- 
operation and,  374 ;  competition 
and,  403;  economic  term  for,  is 
labor,  411;  fundamental  law  of 
human  nature,  512;  value  of 
paper  mone^  and,  524. 

Experiment,  imaginative,  as  a 
method  in  political  economy, 
29-30, 100 ;  use  of,  240-241,  248- 
249,  436-437,  485-487,  507. 

Factor,  meaning  of  term,  9; 
the  three,  of  the  world,  9-10, 
47,  77,  80;  the  two  original 
factors  of  political  economy, 
77,  413;  the  two  necessary  in 
production,  279,  413 ;  the  three 
in  general  production,  405-407, 
444;  land,  the  natural  or  pas- 
sive, 77,  408-410;  labor,  the 
human  or  active,  77,  80,  411- 
412;  capital,  the  compound, 
413-415. 

Fallacies,  how  made  to  pass  as 
truths,  134-136. 

Fawcett,  definition  of  wealth,  122. 

Franchises,  their  value  from  ob- 
ligation, 262-263;  permanence 
of  this  value,  310-312 ;  not  real 
wealth,  277-278. 

Free  trade,  advocated  by  Physio- 
crats,   152-153,    165,    and    by 
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Adam  Smith,  164,  165;  weak 
18l!l8?.  ^""^   teaching  of,' 
IW«?^.'°"«^^  ^y  American 
l^eace  Commissioners,  195-196 

Gainier,  Marquis,  oxen  used  as 
money  in  tfomer,  513n.-514» 

Gamson  William  Lloyd  cha^e 
of^  public    opinion^   owaM! 
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money. 


German,  confused  political  econ 


9J»  obT    oa^'  '^V'^^f  aU8-209. 
g?-,^'    345,   461;    socialism 

54,  the  teological  argument 
50;  distinct  from  nature.  54 

io'79Toft.™rM°«™«": 

3l'.tLA^i'«1  Most-&erciful 
lli  A^^  All-Maker,  409 ;  is  just 

W6,  443-444 ;  Adam's  curse,  91 ; 

slt'«^  I  ^3^',  3^^'"  Kant  and 
fi^^  ^®/^S"®r^8  substitute,  348. 
G^oonof,  Boris,  and   serfdom. 

Good,  it  outlives  evil,  510n. 

school,  283-28i  -^asinan 

g?™?ay-  ..See  Physiocrats. 

ffi.?i  '*4te  in^P^oduction, 
~io?^  '  ^3-354,  358,  400,  414 
relation  of  space  to,  357-364 

Sallys:  2r ""  '""^'^"^ 

^8rnres'^'^°7'^'  ^"«*^»  °^- 

Hegel,  characterized  by  Schonen- 
hauer,  208-209.  '='^"open- 

t^X  ^«^e880f»  the  name  plu- 

Historical  school,  its  style,  206- 
aWe  of  scientific  ^method; 

Hobbes's  Leviathan,  22, 25-26  27- 


Horace,  endurance  of  his  odes, 
ment,  Imaginative. 


See 


Imaginative     experiment. 

iiixpenment. 
Immortality,  man's  belief  in,  34. 

See  Resurrection. 

'^J  ""j?"!'  origin  and  mean- 

^"LTlTn*.'M?{?*"^^'  it«  ^«an- 
:?g'^,'^0    Mill  on,  150,  195-  and 

the  Physiocrats,  355. '        '  ^^ 
Induction,  as  used  ia   political 

economy,  92-100.  PO""cal 

Ingram,  Jbhn  Kells,  old  political 
(     economy  dead,  120«.,  205-206 
Instmct  small  development  of  in 

man,  16,  397-398;  large  devel 

Interest  Smith  not  clear  as  to, 

tS,'i-^?u'  a"*!  the  aorrela' 
tion  with  the  laws  of  rent  and 
wages,  treated  in  "Progress 
fl?r«^^"':*f'"202;  onfof^thl 
S  fSfl«*ir'  °f  distribution, 
|44,  futile  attempts  to  regulate) 

Interests,  special,  study  of  polit- 
ical __  economy  affected  by, 
1^  ifio^^i-'^^l^-l^S,  154, 167: 
108,  169,  171-176.  182-184   on? 

Privilege,  Special. 
Intrinsic.    See  Value. 


TaA^'  ^-  *^'A,°°  induction  and 
?n Innr'.^^-®®'  Smith'splace 
m  pohtical  economy,  169^  old 

political  economy  dead,205-207. 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  why 'the  rich 
I     were  against  Jesus,  132. 
I  Jesus,  Jefferson  on  why  the  rich 
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See 


were  against  Him,  132. 
Christ. 

Jevons,  definition  of  wealth,  122; 
confusion  as  to,  196-197 ;  value 
from  marginal  utilities,  218. 

"Johnson's  Encyclopedia,"  old 
political  economy  dead,  206- 
207 ;  definition  of  money,  480. 

Jones,  definition  of  wealth,  121. 

Justice,  highest  aspect  of  civiliza- 
tion, 35 ;  the  government  of  the 
universe  has  its  foundation  in, 
451;  not  concerned  with  pro- 
duction, 451-452,  but  governs 
distribution,  452 ;  at  the  bottom 
of  property,  456-459;  Montes- 


irty,  4 
,  453. 


quieu  on 


Kant,  space  and  time  and  antin- 
omy, 345-346,  348,  350;  and 
Schopenhauer,  346-348 ;  his 
categorical  imperative,  458. 

Knowledge,  man's  earliest,  of  his 
habitat,  11 ;  what  it  is  and  how 
it  grows,  39-43;  springs  from 
cooperation,  20,  39 ;  the  incom- 
municable knowing  called  skill, 
40-41,  59;  the  communicable 
knowing  called,  41-43;  that 
properly  called  science,  58-64. 

Labor,  value  of,  240;  various 
senses  of,  243 ;  when  land  value 
is  a  robbeiy  of,  256 ;  in  relation 
to  space,  357-364;  relation  to 
time,  368-370 ;  combination  and 
division  of,  371-381 ;  Smith  on 
division  of,  182,  372,  '^H,  380; 
impossibility  of  division  of, 
under  socialism,  394-395;  one 
of  the  two  factors  necessary  in 
production,  279, 413 ;  one  of  the 
three  factors  in  general  produc- 
tion, 405-406, 411-412,  413-414; 
its  order,  406-407;  capital  is 
stored,  279. 296,  413;  when  cap- 
ital may  aid,  414 ;  capital  used 
by,  414--415 ;  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  property,  461-462 ;  why, 
though  the  real  measure  of 
value,  it  cannot  serve  as  the 
common  measure,  495-503 ;  all 


exchange  is  ri>  ^-^  ezohanee  of. 
524.  *       ' 

"Laiasesfaire,  laiih      lUer,"  153. 

Lalor,  Jonn  J.,  deflmtion  of  polit- 
ical economy,  61-63 ;  definition 
of  wealth,  122. 

Lalor's  Cyclopedia,  induction  and 
deduction,  97-98;  Adam  Smith, 
169.  ' 

Land,  basis  of  monopoly  of,  137, 
and  Mill's  condemnation.  137; 
the  term  as  used  in  political 


economy,  352, 408-409,  464 ;  na- 
ture of  its  value,  240 ;  value  of, 
and  desire,  255-256 ;  when  its 
value  is  a  consequence  of  civi- 
lization and  within  the  natural 
order,  256,  and  when  destruc- 
tive of  civilization  and  a  rob- 
bery of  labor,  256;  value  of 
obligation,    265-266,    and   not 
wealth,  265-266,  277-278,  297, 
nor  capital,  297;  can  have  no 
moral  sanctions  as  property, 
265,  and  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  community,  266;   perma- 
nence of   its  value,  310-312; 
man's  dependence  on,  351-352 ; 
extension  the  fundamental  per- 
ception of  the  concept,  352,  this 
confused  and  limited,  78,  353- 
356 ;  intensive  use  of,  made  pos- 
sible by  extensive  use  of,  364 ; 
first  or  passive  factor  in  pro- 
duction, 77,  405-406,  408-410, 
412-413 ;  importance  of  observ- 
ing order  of,  406-407;  capital 
springs  from  union  of  labor  and, 
406,413;erroneouslyincludedin 
the  category  of  private  property, 
460-461 ;  called  by  lawyers  real 
property,  461 ;  Smith's  view  of, 
461 ;  Mill's  attempts  to  defend 
private  property  in,  462;  con- 
fused meanings,  463-466;  dif- 
ferent  meanings  of,  466-468; 
Mill  succeeds  only  in  justify- 
ing property  in  the  produce  of 
labor,  469;  of  "improved"  and 
"made,"  463-469. 
Landowners,  their  influence  on 
political  economy,  170-175, 182- 
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i«l'.®f^!*^r°4^  antagonizing, 
182 ;  true  beneficiaries  of  prol 
tectionism,  175-176;  invalidity 
a??  oli":  "«•'*  *°  l^«d  values, 
fol'VI '  compensation  to,  Mill 
id^-ldH,      Spencer,      192-19.<J 

Dove  192-19f;  cannot  oo^tribl 
me  to  production,  409-410' 
their  income  and  the  laws  o't 
distribution,  460-461 
Language,  how  it  grows  in  copi- 
ousness,  flexibility  and  beauty, 

^T23^"°'  ^®^'*ion   0'  wealth, 
^*^>We,  De,  definition  of  wealth, 

Law,  science  deals  with  natural 
not  human,  58-60;  the  funda- 
mental, of  political  economv 

8ft-91,99,254  268,332;natS: 
not  human,  the  subject  of  po- 
litical economy,  61-64.  76-77 
426,428-429;  natiral  lavlj  alS 
the  same,  42^429,  435-436:  of 

4S.?,5^Mill'8  definition,  443  the 
will  behind  it.  435-436;  common 
perception  of  natural,  in  distri- 
bution, 440-449,  Mill's  admis- 
sion, 440-441,  443;  sequenci, 
consequence  and  natural,  44^ 
57,  ^0-443 ;  human  law  con- 
fused with  natural,  in  distri- 
?'"i'O?'.440-441,  443,  448-449; 
413  111  *^  of»  in  distribution, 
Lawyers,  and  real  property,  461 

"^weaTh'l'ial-  ^^  ^'^""^^^   «^ 
I^e^athan,  Hobbes's.  22,  25-26 

ll:q^^^?^''^^'='  o22-23,  27-28,' 
35-36,    118,    39S-396,    399-400, 

Logic.    See  Reason. 

Macdonald,  D.   C,   Ogilvie   on 

natural  rights,  185-186. 
Machinery,  in  civilization,  379. 

^""^''ut'  ,?A  ^-  definition  of 
wealth,  122;  objects  to  Pmith's 
deflmtion,  146;  his  confusion, 
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^^■JSI'  <ieflnition  of  econom- 
ics,  129 ;  account  of  the  Physio- 
crats' views,  155-158. 

123"°®'  *^^*^"°'i   of  wealth, 

Mfficenas,  his  name  in  Horace's 
odes,  310. 

^?o,^"^'v.^e^°^"°n  of  wealth, 
tTon  146*°**  *°  Smith's  defini- 

^!5f*^V,^\an  theory,  173-174,  183, 
JJJ^J34;  alleged  law  of  dimin- 
"  i"?or'®*"™s  in  agriculture 
and.  335,  336,  337-3387 

%^\  uL^\^^  "'^'^  powers,  11-18, 
351-352;  how  extended  in  civ' 
ilization  19-23,  29-43,  91;  his 
eariiest  knowledge  of  his  habi- 
tat, 11,  and  how  it  grows,  11-14 : 
his  physical  nature,  13-18;  his 
resemblance  to  other  animals, 
13-14,  85,  291,  and  distinction 
^™m  them,  11-18,  19,  29,  36, 
51,  53,  56,  59,  77.  82    85    287 

291-''90   307  QQQ  .  i„*  '         '     .  '' 

T^n^"t\.-^ '  ont  a  passing 
manifestation  of  matter  and 
f°«'«y' 13-14 ;  his  spiritual  na- 
ture,   14-18,   29,   37-38,   84-85 

f  ^I'  ^l^A  *^?  ?°*''8'^  animal,  21  \ 
the  artificial,  in  the  body  politic 
called  LeWathan,  22,^%-26! 
^7,  the  still  greater,  in  the 
body  economic  called  the 
Jjreater  Leviathan,  22-23  27 
36  118,  395-396,  399,  i28;'  S 
belief  m  immortality,  34;  res- 
urrection from  the  dead,  312- 
distinction  of  the  civilized,  from 
the  savage,  39-13;  as  compre- 

^tf^^^  i?  ?P^  "^s  apart  from 
nature,  47-48,  84-85;  his  laws 
distinct  from   political   econ- 

r/'  .  ^^^'.  ^'«  actions 
prompted  by  desire,  18,  81-82. 
the  satisfaction  of  which  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  political 
economy,  86-91,  99,  254,  268, 
i  •'  ne  could  not  exist  without 
desire,  83;  his  subjective  and 
objective,  material  and  imma- 
terial desires,  83-85;  in  the 
hierarely  of  life,  85;   a  pro- 
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duoer,  not  a  creator,  324;  his 
dependence  on  land,  77,  351- 

o^o  'o?,'i*'-'?°*  *"  *^e  Bpacial  law, 
dbiJ-J64 ;  his  full  powera  to  be 
utilized  only  in  independent 
action,  392-396;  his  conscious 
?Q«  "n^'onscious  intelligence, 
395;  the  exohancrincr  animal. 
398-399;  the  natural  order  re- 
quires equality  with  his  fel- 
lows,  256;  civilization  makes 
no  change  in  him  as  man,  507; 
trust  or  credit  coeval  with  his 
first  appearance,  510-511. 

Marginal  utilities.    See  Utilities. 

^S«.    Twain,  Esquimau   story, 
305,  •' ' 

Marshall,    Alfred,    definition    of 
wealth,  125-126;  and  classifica- 
tion of  goods,  283-284 ;  teach- 
ings of  Austrian  school,  208- 
209;  alleged  law  of  diminish- 
ing returns  in  agriculture,  336. 
J***"*,  Karl,    does    not    define 
wealth,  124;  his  teachings,  197. 
Mason,  Alfred  B.,  definition  of 
political  economy,  61-63;  defi- 
nition of  wealth,  122. 
Mathematics,  and  political  econ- 
omy, 128».,  129-130. 
Matter,  what  it  is  in  philosophy, 
9;  one  of  the  three  elements  or 
factors  of  the  world,  9,  77;  its 
correlative  elements,  9-10 ;  man 
but  a  passing  manifestation  of, 
ld-14,  47;  incases  man's  spirit 
or  soul,  47,  84-85;  necessity  of 

S?  „l?®®"^<>™  of  access  to,  79, 
001-352. 

McCuUoch,  definition  of  wealth. 

121;  objects  to  Smith's,  146. 
Memory,     subconscious,     store- 

^^f^^i^^-o^'^^se  called 

""scZoi,  208-Sr  ""'  ^'^^*'''^° 
Mercantile  system.    See  Protec- 
tionism. 

**oo«P''yi'°^'  P'ope'"  meaning  of, 
339;  effect  on  political  econ- 
omy of  confusions  in,  340,  and 
on  the  higher  philosophy,  340 ; 


of  space   and   time,  339-350: 
danger  of  thinking  of  words  as 
things,  J40-341 ;  words  as  used 
by  Plato  and  the  Theosophists, 
341 ;  space  and  time  not  con- 
ceptions of  things,  but  of  rela- 
tions  of   things,  341-343,  and 
cannot   have  independent  be- 
ginning    or    ending,    343-344; 
space    and   time    as    used  by 
poets    and  religious  teachers, 
Zjt'  o?«  ^Z.P*»"osophers,  344- 
J45,  350;  Kant,   345-346,  360; 
bchopenhauer,    346-348,     350 
myeteries  and  antinomies,  348- 
d49 ;  human  reason  and  eternal 
reason,    349-350;    "the    abso- 
lute,'     "the    unconditioned," 
"  the  unknowable,"  350. 

Michelet,consecratedab8urdities. 
140.  ' 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  implication  of 
God  in  term  "Law  of  Nature." 
55 ;  definition  of  wealth,  122 ;  na- 
ture of  wealth,  137-138;  delu- 
sions. 133-134,  137;  his  intellec- 
tual honesty,  137,  460;  careful 
education  and  abilitie8,432-433, 
455,  461 ;  condemnation  of  land 
monopoly,  137-138;  compensa- 
tion, 137-138 ;  unearned  incre- 
ment, 150, 195 ;  course  of  devel- 
opment  of  political  economy, 
176;    his    early   influence    on 
Sn°  rf?[i^®®''K®'  201 ;  value,  215- 
219,  223;  alleged  law  of  dimin- 

00=^?,''®*^^^  *°  agriculture, 
iW^337;  contention  that  laws 
of  distribution  are  human  laws. 
430-435,  440-143,  455,  459,  and 
that  produce  distributes  itself, 
^7-448;  utilitarianism,  455- 
459,  461 ;  confusion  as  to  prop- 
erty, 462-469;  confounds  the 
different  meanings  of  land,  463- 
466. 

Mirabeau.    See  Physiocrats. 

JUoney,  confusion  from  using  it  as 
?ofl*'<S?°?  measure  of  value, 
226-227;  how  it  gets  its  power 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  266- 
-507;  confusion  as  to  the  word 


Hid   time,   33»-350; 
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iVm  o1W''«°|'J  Protection- 
t^l^^  u  '  ^^^"•'"  when  capi- 
tal  and  when  not,  298-299 :  wh?n 

J',?.lt^«"dwhen'not,299„r313^ 
814;  definition  of,  in  "Johr 

Bon's  Encyclopedia,"  480, -true' 
definition  of,  494,  495;  coK 
8.ona8to,479-48l\MluelZerv 

e^ts^'JIoh?."'  P^'«°"alffi 
ests,  480,  but  among  economists 

tair 5rnS«i'^%J«  ^««""h  and 
IrX'^^y'  *h®  medium  of 

Sd  ^f l7'fi?'"'"°°"««  °'the 
wora,  „/o-276;  common  under- 
Standing  of,  482-494 ;  use  of  to 

.^'  ^m^th's  sense  of  buying 
Mid  selling,  484;  present  mean? 

barter,  trade  or  exchange,  484- 
4M;  not  more  valuabFe  than 
other  things,  but  more  readily 
exchangeable,  485-487,495-496  • 
exchangeability  its  'essential 
characteristic,  487,  491-494. 
exchanges    without,    485-487- 

checks  not,  487;  different  coun- 
tries have  different,  488;  not 

2S*««  S?  eo/emmental  fiat,  488- 
;    '  ,*?!;  does  not  necessarily 
SS?^3m  °'  ^^^^  O'  8"ver,  489^ 
4M?'  °''  °^^  intrinsic  value, 
ftw-491 ;  no  universal,  490-494  • 
Its  pnmary  and  secondary  qual- 
ities, 495 ;  tendency  to  overesti- 
mate its  importance,  504-506- 
credit  used  before,  506, 510-511  • 
™°?*  ''PPortant  use  of  money 
to-day,  511;  the  representative 
of  value,  526;  genesis  of,  512! 
0^5 ;  not  an  invention,  but  a  de- 
velopment of  civilization.  512- 
grows    with    growth    oi    exi 

513«.-514».;   first  purpose  of 

fZy%  ^f'  513-515;*^ American 
trade  dollar,  515-516;  lessen- 
ing uses  of  commodity  and  ex- 
tensions of  credit,  516-517- 
two  elements  in  exchange  value 
of  metal,  518;  intrinsic  valul 
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ai9,  Ricardo  on   paper,  5-^0 - 

?oi"®  ,^?  Pliminati^a,  520,  523- 
felt'in  w ''"^"^, '""««<l'atelv 

^°°"P«ly.Jand,  based  on  force 
n^V'^^A^^-;  condemnatfon 
fn'v«?:^'i''^3"-138;  increase 
erlst  o^^'o^o^^^S^'^^^^i^- 
wealti;.  2?7"-l?8'  ^'*'"*  "''  "°' 

Montchretien,  Antoine  de,  first 
used  term  political  ecoiomy, 

Montesquieu,  on  justice,  453 
Mortgages,  not  wealth,'277    not 
capital,  296.  >  *"  .  noi 

Mystery,  theologians'  reference  to 
space  and  time,  344-346,  m 


^^V7-278!''""*"'''"^''°*'*"'^^"h, 

^?j^"*i  ^r'^®'"'  natural  laws  be- 

&  4M59''l'6f'y^'°?«*'"'d 
lue,  14»-159  164;  single  tax  in 

the,    145,    159,    165-166,    167^ 

equality  of  men  intent  of,  256 : 
Jaws  of  distribution  and  the,' 

Natural  rights.    See  Rights 
Natiu-e,  how  manifested  in  the 

11-18,  51-54;  term  law  of.  how 
derived,  46-54;   word  laW  al 
applied  to,  54-55;  meaning  of 
tern   aw  of,  55-57,  and  MilPs 
defimt.on,  443;  sequence,  con! 
sequence  and  laws  of   44-57 
435-436,    437,    440V3 ;  Ss 
confusion  of  human  laws  with 
laws  of  440-443;  laws  of,Tnd 
poatical  economy,  58-61,  76-77- 
Its  essential  distinction  from 
'^    },  «'  implication  of  God  in 
word,  55-57;  man's  action  sub- 
jecttolawsof,80;  the  passive 
factor  or  element  in  political 
economy,   77;    interpreted    by 
man  s  reason  by  assuming  rea- 
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son  in,  75 ;  fundamental  law  of 
political  economy  a  law  of, 
§7-88. 

Needs,  how  distinguished  from 
other  human  deMires,  82-83, 247 ; 
order  of,  85. 

Newcomb,  definition  of  wealth, 
123. 

Newton,  anecdote  of,  395. 

Nicholson,  J.  Shield,  does  not  de- 
fine wealth,  126-127. 

Nirvana,  in  the  philosophy  of 
negation,  347-348. 

Obligation,  value  from,  what  it  is, 
257-269, 309;  source  of,  271, 272; 
it  does  not  increase  wealth,  272, 
and  has  to  do  only  with  distri- 
bution, 272;  permanence  of, 
309-312. 

Ogilvie,  William,  natural  rights, 
185-186. 

"Our  Land  and  Land  Policy," 
philosophy  of  the  natural  order, 
163-164 ;  when  and  how  written, 
201.  ' 

Palgrave,  R.  H.  Inglis,  "  Diction- 
ary of  Political  Economy,"  206. 

Perception,  and  non-perception, 
352-353. 

Perry,  A.  L.,  dispenses  with  the 
term  wealth,  124-125,  130. 

Philosophy,  meaning  of  term,  9; 
how  the  teaching  of,  is  warped, 
138-139;  that  teaching  of  the 
extinction  of  desire,  83,  347- 
348 ;  that  concerned  with  grati- 
fying material  needs,  85 ;  that 
of  the  natural  order  taught  by 
the  Physiocrats,  149-159,  164; 
that  of  the  natural  order  known 
as  the  single  tax,  145,  159,  165- 
166,  167;  that  of  the  natural 
order  in  "  Our  Land  and  Land 
Policy,"  163-164;  that  of  the 
natural  order  and  Smith,  164; 
Christ's,  and  a  true  political 
economy,  304-307. 

Physiocrats,  their  use  of  the  term 
"  political  economy,"  67 ;  origin 
and  meaning  of  their  name, 


145«.;  whotbey  were  and  what 
they  held,  148-159;  cause  of 
their  confusion,  151-152,  354- 
355 ;  real  free  traders,  152-153, 
165;  ori^nated  term  "Laistes 
/(lire,  laumeg  alter,"  ISi;  ante- 
dated and  surpassed  Ricardo, 
154-155;  explanation  of  their 
rent  doctrine,  154-i55;  their 
views  explained  in  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  154-155;  Mao- 
leod's  account  of  their  views, 
155-158 ;  their  day  of  hope  and 
fall,  159,  168-169;  overthrown 
by  a  special  interest,  154;  as 
single  taxers,  145, 153, 159, 165- 
166, 168 ;  as  Jesoribed  by  Adam 
Smith,  67,  145;  his  relations 
with  them,  160-169,  171,  173; 
intended  dedication  to  Quesnay, 
161-162 ;  resemblance  of  views^ 
162-165,  and  differences,  165- 
169;  men  who  followed,  186- 
199;  value,  220;  land  not 
wealth,  265-266;  definition  of 
wealth,  270-271. 

Plato,  world  of  ideas,  79 ;  trick  of 
verbal  contradiction,  340-341. 

Playfair,   William,    apology  for 
Smith's  radicalism,  173. 

Plutology,  as   a   substitute   for 
political  economy,  128-129. 

Political  economy,  its  practical 
importance,  xjcxi.-xxxiv.,  81-85, 
280  j  how  it  must  be  studied, 
xxxi.-xxxix.,  76,  481;  purpose 
of,  xxxi.-xxxii.,  117 ;  definuion 
of,  3, 67, 104. 115, 127,301, 304,  by 
Mason  and  Lalor,  61-62 ;  mean- 
ing, units  and  scope  of,  65-73, 
276 ;  origin  of  term,  65-67 ;  con- 
cerned with  natural,  not  human 
laws,  58-64, 76-77, 426, 428-429, 
and  these  laws  invariable,  481 ; 
province  of,  67-68,  303;  ele- 
ments of,  74--80 ;  its  three  grand 
divisions,  421;  can  go  no  fmrther 
than  distribution,  428-429 ;  fun- 
damental law  of,  86-91, 99, 254, 
268,  332;  primary  postulate  of, 
90-91, 99, 401,  512 ;  central  prin- 
ciple of,  150 ;  methods  of,  29-30, 
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>  they  were  and  what 
,  148-159;  cause  of 
'uBion,  151-152,  354- 
Free  traders,  152-153, 
nated  term  "Laistez 
<ee  allcr,"  153;  ante- 
1  surpassed  Bicardo, 
3xplanation  of  their 
rine,  154-i65 ;  their 
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4.115,127,301,304,  by 
[  Lalor,  61-62 ;  mean- 
and  scope  of,  65-73, 
1  of  term,  65-67 ;  con- 
h  natural,  not  human 
1,  76-77, 426,  428^29, 
laws  invariable,  481 ; 
)f,  67-68,  303;    ele- 
4-80 ;  its  three  grand 
t21;  can  go  no  further 
bittion,  428-429 ;  fun- 
aw  of,  86-91, 99, 254, 
irimaiy  postulate  of, 
01,  512 ;  central  prin- 
0;  methods  of,  29-30, 


101-104;     body    politic     and 
xxxiv.,   67-68,    73;   428;    boS 
economic  and,  68-73;   institu- 
tlons  of  learning  and.  xxxii  - 

135,  140,  174-17'),  176.  180-181 

l«3^  203-209,  233I2H  273  JS; 
356 ;  theology  and,  ixxiv.  not 
properUr  a  moral  or  ethical  sei- 
8T9i  1.^3;    .elflshness  and. 

inaWnV.""^^^,"?'^  poverty 
in,  J04-307;  confusions  in  its 

current  teachings,  xxxii.-rav.! 
?,%3  7»'  8»»  101-104,  115 
117-130,  131-142,  176-177  '  Ifiol 
181,  183,  196-197,  203,  210-21^ 
212,  213-222,  22al234,'  236l24c' 

?^"iL^'  ^^?'  V'  320, 3^: 

334,  339-340.  371,  400-401,  406^ 
407,  415,  429,  430-439,  440-4« 
44^9,' 450451,  459  ^SKg; 

174-175;  study  of,  affected  by 
snecial  interests,  xxxiii.-xxxv 
130-142,  167-168    169,  i71-f76' 

lfi?:l^vT' 5^274,' 3S,i47: 
481    as  to  history  of,  115. 120» 
13J-142,  169,  170-18'l,  Isi^S' 

200-209,271;.  PhvBiocrats  a 
developers  of,  148-150;  Smith's 
influence  on,  170-181,  182; 
"jea^own  of  Smith's,  176-^ 
loi '  ?n^^  influence  on,  195- 
^'  ]«I~^^'  208-209,  283-284, 
f45,  461;   Austrian  school  of 

124, 208-209,  215,  218, 252;  Say's 
hopes  for,  130,  177-178;  180; 
Caimes's  predictions,  179-181  • 
why  it  considers  only  wealth' 
and  not  all  satisfactions,  301- 
303;  Its  object-noun,  127,  181. 
301 ;  wealth  m,  and  in  individual 
economy,  US-m,  276;  mean- 
^  %L^t^l^^  *°'  270-284,  293, 
TTh^^^^^  i  ".eaning  of  valu« 
in,  224-225;  statistics  and,120»., 

129-130 ;  metaphysics  and,  339- 
340;  oatallactics  and  plutoloirv 
as  substitutes  for,  128-129  • 
economics  and,  128-130;  turned 
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»§;?*°8*  protectionism  by  Smith, 
IS- ;  afterwards  made  to  favor 
protectionism,  195-lWJ;  conflict 
of  sooialwm  with  a  real,  198, 
403;  historical  school  of,  206 
f^l  "'"^^'^ai  school  of,  208 
448  death  of  old,  120«.,' 205^ 
-'06;  Christ's  phi bsophy  and  a 
true,  306-307  ;'places  of  t*ans! 
?-fi  iKn°,**  ex.l.ange  in,  325- 
3.6,   400-401,   42.')-420;   proper 

S79  ani'  V^J^^  coCperation, 
d7J,  and  of  labor,  411-412.  and 
of  distribution,  428;  not'con- 
T^t'^  V^^  consumption,  426, 
sci^entiflo  method   iu   current, 

^*i?H„^?°°'**  ^®  '^''«''  a  *"ie  po. 
litical  economy,  304-307;  why 

JjJ_'37«ympathi2ed  with  the. 

Population,  theory  of.    See  Mai- 
thusian  Theory. 

Possessions,  unjust,  304-307. 
Z^'^Ii  ^'^th's  silence  on  cause 
or,  183;  cannot  exist  under  a 
true  political  economy,  304-307 

^27;  Adam  Smith  on,  229,  503 
^ated  as  an  economic  term! 
^JSn.;  attempts  to  regulate,  446 
^S®*^??  special,  and  value  from 
obligation,  262-267,  does   not 
orS'^^f  *J»e   sum   of  wealth, 
^77-^^8;  not  capital,  296-297. 
Bee  Interests,  Special. 
Production,  began  with  man,  35- 
36;  based  on  natural  law,  461: 
meaning  of,  323-326,  327,  357 
what  It  involves.  327;  differ! 
ence  from   creation.  323-324; 

324-325 ;  alleged  law  Sf  dimin! 

i^^^°§„J®*"'^s  '"'»  agriculture, 
174,  335-338;  spacial  law  rel 

•^I\ao  *H',  3^'  355-356,  357- 
db4,  368 ;  all  modes  of,  require 
time,  340,  365-370;  cost  of,  a 
measure    of    value,    253-254; 
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value  from,  SST-'JCU,  271,  272, 
and  in  whut   it  conaiMtn,  308, 
and  its  pennuii  loe,  80&-3r2; 
place  of    coOperttli'tn  in,  832, 
420,  and  itH  meaning,  371 ;  the 
two  wflys  in  which  cooperation 
uMTeasea,    371-381;    the    two 
kiiuds  of  cooperation  in,  3H2- 
39<$;    thought  the    originating 
element  in,  391.  and  cannot  be 
fused,  391-392;  directed  coop- 
eration   utilizes    the    sum    of 
men's  physical  powers  in,  392, 
but    unconscious    cooperation 
utilizes  the  sum  of  their  intel- 
lects as  well,  392-393:    man's 
full  powers  to  bo  utilized  in, 
only    in    independent    action, 
893-396;    how  slavery  checks, 
393;    the    Greater    Leviathan 
and,    395-396 ;    transportation 
included  in,  326, 426 ;  exchange 
also,   299,   326,   426,    mistakes 
as  to  this,   326,   40(M01;    the 
three  modes,  327-332,  359,  400, 
414;  adapting  in,  327-330,  332, 
353-354,  3i58;  growing  in,  330- 
331,353-354,357-358;  exchang- 
ing   in,    331-332,    354;    office 
of     exchange     in,    397  -  401 ; 
office  of  competition  in,  402- 
403 ;  names  and  order  of  the 
three  factors  of,  405-407,  444; 
laud  the  first  factor  in,  77,  279, 
408-410 ;  labor  the  second  fac- 
tor in,   77,  80,    279,    411-412; 
capital  the  third  factor  in,  413- 
4l5 ;  appropriation  has  no  place 
in,  41o;   how   related   to  dis- 
tnbution,  426-427, 437-439;  dis- 
tribution affected  through,  446- 
447,  453;  division   into    three 
elements  of,  444;  real  differ- 
ence between  laws  of  distribu- 
tion and,  450-453. 

Produit  net,  meaning  and  signifi* 
cance  of,  150-151. 

*'  Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the 
landowner's  prophecy,  170-171 ; 
and  validity  of  property,  184, 
240:  Spencer's  "Social  Stat- 
ics," 189;  brief  history  of,  200- 


201,  '03;  what  it  contains,  201- 
202;  »'ir«ct  on  soliolastic  politi- 
cal ••(•onomy,  203-209;  fixed 
meaning  of  wealth  and  capital, 
211,  270-271,  298-300;  another 
method  of  determining  raean- 
ng  of  wealth,  271-2(2;  the 
Afalthusian  theory  and,  334; 
rise  of  the  single  taxers  and, 
366,  3W. 
Property,  its  validity  in  the  ol.l 
political  economy,  184;  first 
really  questioned  "in  "  ProgroHs 
and  Poverty,"  1H4 ;  in  land 
without  moral  sanction,  265; 
efforts  of  special  interests  to 

I)revent  (question  of,  273-274; 
aws  of  distribution  determine 
ownership  of.  4.')4;  bsHpd  on 
natural  law,  4.'>4-459,  460-461; 
Mill's  recognition  and  error, 
454-4.59;  causes  of  confusion  ns 
to,  460-469 ;  pre-asHumption 
that  land  is,  460-461 ;  essential 
principle  of,  4<51-462;  where 
Mill  is  wrong,  462-469. 

Protectionism,  genesis  of,  134; 
Smith's  attack  on,  171-172, 175, 
182;  repeal  of  English  corn- 
laws,  l76,  the  contest  revealing 
true  beneficiaries  of,  175-176; 
merchants  and  manufacturers 
not  ultimate  beneficiaries  of, 
175-176;  Belflshness  and,  196; 
a  form  of  socialisui,  197 ;  effect 
of,  on  political  economy  in 
Germany,  195,  and  in  the 
United  States,  179,  196,  207; 
strengthened  by  confusion  as 
tomoney,  280-281,  493(1.;  value 
from  obligation  and,  263,  264- 
265,  not  to  common  interest, 
268-269 ;  competition  and,  402- 
403. 

Psychological  school.  See  Aus- 
trian School. 

Pun,  what  it  implies,  274. 

Qiiesnajr,  Franjois,  leadei  of  +;'e 
Physiocrats,  145;  who  lie  '  -i.. 
and  what  he  taugh',  tib-  i.'ii;,' 
Smith's    relations  wlch,    ioO- 
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fit  it  containH,  201- 
in  sc'ltoluNtic  politi- 
y,  2()3-l.'0J);  flxod 
wealth  and  capital, 
,  '29H~:m;  another 
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sohool.    See  Aus- 


fois,  leader  of  '  .e 
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I  taugh',  lis-  151); 
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162:  resomblanee  of  George's 
viewi,  103;  agriculturo  the 
3.'M-3«.'F  ""^'^  occupation, 
Quinnov.  Thomas  De,  value 
215-216.  ' 
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Rae,  definition  of  wealth,  121 
Koason,  .Ustinguishes  man  from 
the  animals,  14-18.    29,  31-37 
51, 56,  77-;s  S,,,  307-399 ;  wehis 
men  into  thb  «oi  ial  or«aniHm 
or  <.onomio  l,i,|y,  19-24,  399; 
esfiouiial  (jualities  of,  29-30,  33, 
*t;'  :  ''    'npels  to  exchange, 
.>o^n '  i'4*  i'^opPS"  ot  operation, 
■•»-30   47-48,  92-100;   the  Ego 
nad,  47;  impels  man  to  seek 
oaasal  relations,  56-57,  79;  how 
It   apprehends  the    world,  77, 
85;  how  it  interprets  nature, 
75 ;  how  It  posits  God,  79,  403 
instinct    and,    36-37,   2{)l-292 
397-399 ;      metaphysics,     339  : 
mystenes,  :{44-346, 348 ;  antino- 
mies, 34.'5-346,  348;  pure,  .146; 
jHegel  and  Schopenhauer,  208- 
;f"^;  ^ant  and  Schopenhauer. 
34(^348   350;  the  human,  one 
and  to  be  relied  on,  349-350; 
«°""A.^°^.  madness   do  not 
34^50      '      ™^  "■"'*  «temal, 
Reasoning,    the   three   methods 
V«n     "^  political  economy,  92- 
100 ;  power  of  special  interests 
to  pervert,  13&-136;  Bacon  on 
the  right  way  of,  139. 
Beciprocity,     exalted     meaning 

given  by  Confucius,  306. 
Kent,  tho   central   principle   of 
S?i   l«n  economy,  150 ;  produit 
net,  150;  unearned  increment, 
liHJ;  proposition  of  the  impdt 
unique  or  single  tax,  150-lSl ; 
Kieardo's  formulation    of   the 
law,   154,    Physiocrats    antioi- 
P^,   ,=?°,^  surpassed  him,  150- 
151,  154-7f.5;  law  of,  treated  in 
Progress  and  Poverty,"  202 : 
Smith's  theory  of,  173-174,  he 
was  not  clear  as  to,  183;  theory 


of,  an.  .!  unishing  ret„,ns  ia 
agricutu,.,  1,13-331;  related  to 
agriculture  in  curr-nt  teaching, 
350 ;  one  of  the  ttircf   '  - 


nV-jT".. "'  """  "I""'"  laws  of 
distribution,    444 ;       ,tilo    at- 
tempts  to  regulate,  44i-440. 
Kf-Hurrection,   relation  of    value 

from  obligation,  309-312. 
Iticardo,  does  not  define  wealth. 
124;  rent  doctrine  and  the 
Physiocrats,  l.-Vl-lSfl;  l„w  of 
I,'  ,; ,'  .'l"'"»"ei"tH  Smith  us  to 
rent,  173-174;  restriction  of 
moaning  of  word  land,  255-2.^6• 

age^'y^'o'"  ™°°''^  """*  ^"'«f"*°''- 

"H^'''^,'j.'>"*"**y  ""de  to  soothe 
tue,  1<4;  cannot  bo  any,  under 

|j07;  Christ's  i)hilo8ophy,  30ft. 

Right,  no  business  of  political 
economy  to  explain  difference 
between  wrong  and,  73.    See 

^teUo**T''  f  ^®  Physiocrats, 
14^159;  Hmith,   Iftl-'ltt"),  172 

onV"^,^'"''  "^^^  I^»"d  Policy,'' 
om  'ono^''2^^*«  »"d  Poverty," 

iMc>-lHO;     Chalmers,     180-187' 

Wakefield,    187-188     SDoTM-er 

88-189,    191-193;    DoJe^"  gjl 

194 ;  Bisset,  194.  >       '^ 

wSfaf 'i^s^r^*^'  ""'^^ ''''  ^««- 

Ruskin,    John,    repugnance    to 
dismal   science,^'  88;  dofiui- 
tion  of  wealth,  123-124. 

Satisfactions,  of  desires  and,  81- 
85,  301-303,  324-325;  wealth 
cannot  be  reduced  to,  289.  See 
Desire. 

Say,  Jean  Baptiste,  definition  of 
wealth,  121 ;  hopes  for  political 
economy,  130,  177-178,  180. 

achopenhauer,  of  extinction  of 
desire,  83;  Hegel,  208-209; 
Kant,  346-348;  the  world  as 
will  and  idea,  347-348,  350. 

Science,  the  knowledge  properly 
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called,  58-64 ;  meaning  of  word, 
58-59;  deals  with  natural,  not 
human  laws,  59-64,  426. 

Selfishness,  its  place  in  the  cur- 
rent and  in  tne  true  political 
economy,  88-91,  99;  and  pro- 
tectionism, 196. 

Senior,  definition  of  wealth,  121- 
122. 

Sequence,  meaning  of,  45 ;  invcri- 
ablo  or  consequence,  45-46,  55- 
56,  30,  435-436;  of  laws  of  na- 
ture, 44-57,  80,  435-436,  437, 
440-443;  in  the  realm  of  spirit, 
366-367;  Mill  confuses  it  with 
consequence,  440-443. 

Service,  two  ways  of  satisfying 
human  desire,  72-73;  confusion 
with  the  word  labor,  244:  wealth 
essentially  a  stovml  and  trans- 
ferable, 289-292 ;  direct  and  in- 
direct, 290;  natural  or  normal 
line  in  the  possession  or  enjoy- 
ment of,  306;  barter  and,  505. 

Shadwell,  definition  of  wealth, 
122. 

Shakespeare,  boast  of  his  lasting 
verse,  309-310. 

Skill,  the  incommunicable  know- 
ledge called,  40-41,  43,  59. 

Slavery,  effect  of,  on  defining 
wealth,  131-133;  effect  on 
thought,  141-142;  value  of  ob- 
ligation and,  258-259,  263 ;  debt 
is,  262;  economic  wealth  and, 
277-278;  capital  and,  296-297; 
production  checked  by,  393; 
exchange  and,  400. 

Smart,  William,  teachings  of  the 
J».U8trian  school,  208-209. 

Smith,  Adam,  meaning  of  term 
"  political  economy,"  66-67 ;  im- 
portance of  his  "Wealth  of 
Nations,"  89;  the  deductive 
method,  92:  nature  of  term 
wealth,  120,  143-147,  164-165, 
229-230,  279-280,  where  he  was 
confused,  183,  210, 271, 279 ;  cat- 
tle used  as  money,  513».-514n.; 
not  clear  as  to  capital,  wages, 
or  rent,  183;  value  in  use 
and  value  in  exchange,  213- 


225 ;  did  not  confine  wealth  to 
money  or  the  precious  metals, 
279 ;  exchange  value  a  relation 
to  exertion,  228-234,  267-268; 
price,  229,  503 ;  confusion  as  to 
causes  of  value,  259-260,-265; 
the  measure  of  value,  497, 
503 ;  error  in  regarding  land  as 
property,  461 ;  error  as  to  difla- 
culty  of  barter,  508-510;  de- 
scription of  Physiocrats,  67, 
145,  relations  with  them,  160- 
169,  171,  173,  resemblance  of 
views,  162-165,  independence 
of  them,  165-169,  as  evidenced 
by  "Moral  Sentiments/' 162 ; 
intended  dedication  of  "Wealth 
of  Nations"  to  Quesnay,  161- 
162;  his  work  on  the  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  160-161;  Dugald 
Stewart  and,  161-162,  172;  ad- 
vocated  the  natural  order,  164 ; 
a  free  trader,  164,  165,  but 
failed  to  appreciate  the  single 
tax,  165-166,  167-168 ;  his  pru- 
dence as  an  individual  and  a 
philosopher,  167-169,  182;  did 
not  venture  to  show  cause  of 
poverty,  183;  James  on  his 
place  in  political  economy,  169, 
and  Ingram's  view,  205-206 ;  his 
influence  on  the  science,  170- 
181,  182 ;  addressed  the  cul- 
tured, 170 ;  backed  by  the 
landed  interest,  171-175,  182, 
yet  suspected  of  radicalism, 
171-173;  against  protectionism, 
164,  165,  171-172,  175,  182; 
weakness  of  his  free-trade 
views,  182-183 ;  mistaken  as  to 
cause  of  rent,  173-174;  theory 
of  wages,  167, 174,  233 ;  division 
of  labor,  182,  372,  374,  380;  the 
theory  of  population,  174; 
breakdown  of  his  political 
economy,  176-181,  200-209 :  il- 
logical teachings  of,  182-183; 
selfishness  in  political  econ- 
omy, 89-90 ;  his  greatness,  461. 
Socialism,  its  proposals,  197-199 ; 
Earl  Marx's  teachings,  197; 
trade-unionism,  197,  199;  pro- 
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L ;  error  as  to  diflfi- 
ter,  508-510;  de- 
Physiocrats,  67, 
i  with  them,  160- 
I,  resemblance  of 
65,  independence 
-169,  as  evidenced 
Sentiments£^162; 
icationof  "Wealth 
to  Quesnay,  161- 
k  on  the  "  Wealth 
160-161;  Dugald 
,  161-162,  172;  ad- 
latural  order,  164 ; 
er,  164,  165,  but 
preciate  the  single 
167-168 ;  his  pru- 
individual  and  a 
167-169,  182 ;  did 
to  show  cause  of 
t;  James  on  his 
ical  economy,  169, 
view,  205-206;  his 
the  science,  170- 
idressed  the  cul- 
backed  by  the 
■est,  171-175,  182, 
3d  of  radicalism, 
inst  protectionism, 
ri-172,  175,  182; 
f  his  free-trade 
i3 ;  mistaken  as  to 
t,  173-174;  theory 
,  174,  233 ;  division 
,372,  374,  380;  the 
population,  174: 
of  his  political 
6-181,  200-209 :  il- 
lings  of,  182-183; 
n  political  econ- 
his  greatness,  461. 
troposals,  197-199; 
i  teachings,  197; 
im,  197,  199;  pro- 


tectionism, 197,  402;  conflict 
^«^ln^®  political  economy! 
198,  403;  without  religion  and 

S^b°P^?;'o^^;^'  «g^'°«t  com- 
petition, 402-403;  that  in  Pera, 

1^;  Its  great  defect,  391:  the 

ongmating  element  in  pr^uc- 

tion    IS    men's   thought,    391 

which  cannot  be  combined  or 

Sf«^;. 391-392;    directed    co! 

operation  utiUzes  the  sum  of 

men;8    physical   powers,    392. 

but  independent  action  utUizes 

well   392l.f '^  ^^*«"«°t«  «»« 
well,  392-393;  effect  of  subor- 

aination  seen  in  slavery,  393: 

wh^  jiahsm  is   impo^'sible; 

"Social    Statics,"  and    natnml 
^  rights,  188-189,' 191-193.      ^^ ' 
Socrates,  Plato's  trick  of  verbal 

contradiction,  340-341. 
Soul.    See  Spirit. 

a^"-?'  '^^^  metaphysics,  340-348 ; 
i°<*,  .theology,    344-346,    348 
what  It  18  m  political  economy 
351-352 ;  confusion  of  the  law 
2h.  ^'r  agnoulture,  174,  351- 

production,  355,  357-364;  defi- 
nition of,  365;  apprehension  of 

Jj.ff  ^®A*-^®  "S**  different  from 
that  of  time,  365-367. 
Species,  development  of,  333-334.  I 

'riS,m"'^'  °"  "'^*"^' 

Spencer,  Herbert,  of  dogs,  33n.; 

natural  rights,'  188-1^'  191- 

193;  his  recantation,  189;  and 

rt-ogress  and  Poverty,"  189  • 

*?f    ''A    Perplexed    ?'hiloso: 

R^f"^'  .189;  gives  postulates  of 

the   single   tax,   192;    a   free 

tt&dev,  192;  his 'doctrines  com^ 

pared    with   Dove's,   191-193- 

compensation,  192-193.  ' 

Hpint,  what  it  is  in  philosopl 

9 :  its  correlative  elements.  §^ 

t^i^"??*Z°i'  K'J  "8  place  in 
theworld,77,79,452;  itsplacein 
emhzation  35,  37-38;  ftiman, 
10,47-48,309;  God  the  creative 
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pL^'  ^' .^^^'  79.  174,452; 

U^'r,r^*^  '^  P»y  l^a^e  know- 
ledge of  spirit,  84;  dependent 

evil  in  It,  not  in  external  thincs 
tU  ^fl""^  o?  obligation  and, S 
dl<J ,  the  originating  element  in 
production,^  323-324,  391-39"- 

01,  dtH>-d67   laws  of  nature  that 

relateto   437-438;  justkrcan 
relate  only  to,  451-452. 

St^l'sr**  ^°"*'*"'^  economy, 
^  mtf62,^#'*'  ^^"^  Smith, 

Subsistence,  man's  power  of  in- 

creasing  his,  17-1^ 
Synthesis,  its  meaning,  29. 


Tariff.    See  Protectionism. 

^^'J"flhB\ rVsiocrats  and 
the,  145,  153,  159,  165-166,  168- 
meaning  of,  150-151 ;  ;-,„i^J 
unique,  150-151;   and 'the  S- 

5^7  n'^i'>  M^'  159,  165-?66, 
x67;  Herbert  Spencer  on  pos 
tulates  of,  192;  rise  of  the 
movement  for  the,  355;  chief 

I  TW  "i^L**!  propaganda  in  the 
Umted  States,  356. 

'  Taxation,  not  concerned  with  po- 
litical economy,  426;  what  is 
meant  by  single  tax, '15I' 

1  axes,  artificial  values  from  them 
269         eommon  interest,  268- 

Teleological  argument,  50. 

Iheolo^,  relation  to  current  po- 
litical economy,  xxxiv.;  space 
346  348  ^  *^  iJ=»ysteries  in,  344- 

Theosophjr,  the  trick  of  verbal 
contradiction,  341. 

Thompson,  Robert  Ellis,  old  po- 
litical economy  dead,  207. 

Time,  and  metaphysics,  340-548: 
and  theology,  341-346, 348 ;  defi- 
mtionof,  365 ;  apprehension  of. 
subjective  and  different  from 
space,  366;  relation  to  spirits 
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and  to  creation,  366, 368 ;  all  pro- 
duction requires,  368-370 ;  con- 
centration of  labor  in,  369-370. 

Tools,  their  origin,  36. 

Torrens,  definition  of  wealth,  121. 

Trade,  at  the  base  of  civilization, 
35-37.  ' 

Trade-unionism,  and  socialism, 
197,  199.  ' 

Transportation,  included  in  pro- 
duction, 326, 426;  not  concerned 
with  distribution,  326,  425. 

Tui-^ot,  on  the  art  of  darkening 
things  to  the  mind,  63-64.  See 
Physiocrats. 

Ulpian,  definition  of  wealth,  132. 

Utilitarianism,  how  it  befogged 
Mill,  455-459,  461. 

Utilities,  marginal,  value  as  de- 
rived from,  218,  237. 

Value,  confusions  as  to  meaning 
of,  115,  210-211,  214-225,  22^ 
234;  Karl  Marx  and,  197;  in 
use    and    in    exchange,    212- 
225 ;  original  meaning  of  word, 
213,  as  used  by  Smith,  213-214, 
Mill's  objectian,  214-216,  and 
his   confusion,    217-225;    real 
meaning  of,  226-234,  249,  250- 
254,  264,  467;  not  a  relation 
of    proportion,    226-228,    236, 
267,  but  a   relation   to   exer- 
tion, 228-234,  235-249,  253-254, 
267-269;  does  not  come  from 
exchangeability    but    the    re- 
verse, 236,  247-248;  causal  re- 
lationship to  exchangeability, 
247;  competition  in  determin- 
ing, 251,  253 ;  the  two  sources 
of,  249,  257-269,  270-284,   526; 
increase  of  wealth  not  involved 
by,  257-269;  that  from  produc- 
tion is  wealth,  270-284;    that 
from   obligation  relates  alone 
to  distribution,  272,  and  is  no 
part  of  wealth,   276-278,  314, 
but  outlasts  that  from  produc- 
tion, 308-312;  the  denominator 
of,  250-256 ;  land  and,  240,  255- 
256,  265-266;  slavery  and,  258- 


259,  263;  not  a  relation  to  an 
intrinsic  quality,  but  to  hu- 
man desire,  251-252,  513,  this 
idea  of,  at  bottom  of  the  Aus- 
trian school,  218,  252;  but 
measure  of,  must  be  objec- 
tive, 252-253;  labor  the  final 
measure,  226-234,  249,  250-254, 
267,  but  monev  the  common 
measure,  and  why  labor  cannot 
be,  495-503;  money  the  repre- 
sentative of,  526;  competition 
and,  253-254;  confusions  in, 
from  use  of  money,  266-267; 
utility  and  desirability  and, 
214-221 ;  marginal  utilities  and, 
218,  237;  special  interests  and, 
273-274. 

Value,  intrinsic,  what  it  is,  221- 
222;  not  necessary  to  money, 
489-490,  491;  as  an  element  m 
money,  518-528. 

Vested  rights.  See  Interests, 
Special. 

Vethake,  definition  of  wealth,  122. 

Wages,  Smith's  truth  and  error. 
167,  174,  233;  law  of,  and 
"Progress  and  Poverty,"  202; 
origin  and  nature  of,  233;  cur- 
rent doctrine  of,  333 ;  value  of 
labor,  240;  one  of  the  three 
great  laws  of  distribution,  444; 
futile  attempt  to  regulate,  445. 

Wakefield,  Edward  Gibbon,  per- 
version of  natural  rights,  187- 

loo* 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  looseness  as 
a  statistician,  120«. ;  definition 
of  wealth,  123,  278m.;  alleged 
law  of  diminishing  returns  in 
agriculture,  335. 

Wants,  how  distinguished  from 
other  human  desires,  82-83, 247 ; 
order  of,  85. 

War,  increased  values  attending  it 
not  to  general  interest,  268-269. 

Wealth,  primary  term  of  political 
economy,  117;  its  object-noun, 
127,  181,  301 ;  origin  of  the  eco- 
nomic term,  118;  common  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  117-119,  140; 


i3;  not  a  relation  to  an 
ic  quality,  but  to  hu- 
lesire,  251-252,  513,  this 
',  at  bottom  of  the  Aua- 
school,  218,  252;  but 
•e  of,  must  be  objec- 
52-253;  labor  the  final 
•e,  226-234,  249,  250-254, 
it  moner  the  common 
e,  and  why  labor  cannot 
-503;  money  the  repro- 
ve of,  526;  competition 
53-254;  confusions  in, 
ae  of  money,  266-267; 
and  desirability  and, 
;  marginal  utilities  and, 
' ;  special  interests  and, 

trinsio,  what  it  is,  221- 

)t  necessary  to  money, 

,  491 ;  as  an  element  m 

518-528. 

ights.      See   Interests, 

lefinition  of  wealth,  122. 

mith's  truth  and  error, 
1,  233;  law  of,  and 
3SS  and  Porerty,"  202; 
nd  nature  of,  233 ;  cur- 
trine  of,  333 ;  value  of 
240;  one  of  the  three 
ws  of  distrib'ition,  444 ; 
tempt  to  regulate,  445. 
,  Edward  Gibbon,  per- 
of  natural  rights,  187- 

rancis  A.,  looseness  as 
ieian,  120w.;  definition 
th,  123,  278n.;  alleged 
diminishing  returns  in 
ire,  335. 
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man  desires,  82-83, 247 ; 
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rm,118;  common  mean- 
he  word,  117-119,  140; 
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hfi*Mn^9^'.^«  "i°  t'^'s  'mean- 
ing, .280-284;  confusions  as  to 

io^-v®^S5°™'<'  meaning,  115. 117- 

If;  17^177,  181,  2107Whately 

on  one  of  its  ambiguities,  141 ; 

deflation     of,    by    economic 

vmters  smce  Smith,  121-127 

278».;  failure  of  the  scholastic 

economists,  203-204,  one  of  the 

latest  scholastic  conceptions  of, 

IhluT^  <i^«"lty  that  besets 
their  formulation  of  a  true  def- 
inition, xxxiii.-xxxv..  131-149 
167-169,  273-274;  Xristotle's 
definition,  132 ;  Ul'pia^s  defini! 
tion,  132;  ineffectual  gropinjrs 
towards  a  determination  of  ,182- 
im  ;  smith's  meanincr  of  Tan 
S^w'l^?^^'  22^230-27^ 

I  '  ^%^o^l.^^  "0*  altogether 

dear,  183,  210,  271,  279;  kysi- 

oerats' clear  understanding  of, 

f/i.  ^a\  ^^165;     different 

^ethod    from    that   used    in 

iT-ogress  and  Poverty"  in  fix- 
ing meaning,  270-272;  the  true 
meaning  m  political  economy, 

^^o^^?X°5®'•  definition  o"f 
270-271,  272,  276,  279.  287-''88 

293,296;340;357;'whatifmea5 
by  increase  of,  278-279;  genesis 
of,  285-292;  though  it  Jjfoceeds  I 
ftom  exertion,  all  exertion  does 
not  result  in.  285-287,  nor  yet 
can  the  idea  be  reduced  to  that 
of  satisfaction,  289 ;  its  essen- 
tial character,  288, 289-292, 295, 
f)l;    why   political    economv 
does  not  consider  all  satisfac- 
tions, but  only  wealth,  301-303 ; 
'  actual »  and  ' '  relative,"  282 
it  comes  solely  from  produd 
tion,  272,  which  is  checked  by 
slavery,  393,  and  increased  bv 
eodperation,    399-401;    econo- 
mists agree  that  all,  has  value, 
^10;  Its  value  comes  from  pro- 
«w*'°2'  272;  the  value  from 
obligation  relates  only  to  the 
distribution  of,  272 ;  its  produc- 

^n°  ^V^flZ  ^P''"^  aoS  time, 
340,     357-370;      money    con- 
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fsZlfi,'''*^'^ ?"•'•  that  which 
IS  called  capital,  293-300;  all 
ffi^'*4'V29^295, 296;  not  con 
sidered  after  distribution,  427- 
ffi;  no  single  word  in  English 

J?«®Tofo*^  ^*^«^°*  an  arti- 
cle of,  282;  use  of  the  word 

tn^T^^^^'r^^'  ''^d  ot  good, 
f„  tfrf'  ^^^^^  ^°'"'  i«  legitimate 
in  political  economy,  304 ;  moral 
confusions  as  to,  304-307 ;  per- 
manence of,  308-312;  labor 
the  only  producer  of,  415 ;  why 
generally  regarded  'as  sordid 
»°*  ™ean,  305-307;  that  part 
called  capital,  293-300,  llS; 
land  not,  257-269,  277-278- 
||l7SSlf^J37;g7f 

.lit'2C^3iT3Ti: "' «°-« " 

I     Jl^^lthof  Nations,"  its  impor- 
tance as  a  book,89;  comparison 

m?  ^e«f^??  »°«i  Poverty," 
17&'7<i!'-^.^*n'*  .accomplished, 
182ll83 '       '""e^cal  character; 

^^^^^^•.'^"^^''^"P'Catallactic- 
as  substitute  name  for  political 

afT>T^'  128-129;  ambiguities 
of  the  word  wealth,  141. 

Will,  included  in  the  element  of 
the  world  called  spirit,  9-10,  77 
88;  in  man,  10,  47,  309;  causal 
relations,  48-51;  that  behiifd 
nature's  laws  superior  to  that  in 
man,  51-57j  59-60, 80, 444;  place 
?«  7TS?'  •"  political  economy, 
76,  79-80;  good  and  evil  not  m 
external  things,  but  in,  91; 
*'"P°.*„^™®aning  of  distribution 
5?f'. 434-437;  natural  laws  of 
distnbution  and,  437-438 ;  right 
oriustice,  oughtordutyand,452. 

World,  the  three  factors  or  ele- 
ments of,  9-10,  47,  77,  80;  its 
origin,  10,  79,  367,  403. 

wrong,  no  business  of  political 
economy  to  explain  difference 
between  right  and,  73. 


